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THOUGHTS IN AID OF FAITH. 



INTRODUCTION. 



There are probably few persons at the present time of any 
depth of thought, that are not striving, with more or less 
earnestness of purpose, to find what they can make for 
their own satisfaction out of the great questions that are 
stirring ihe minds of the leading thinkers of the day : 
those questions that concern us all in so much more than 
speculative interest as to the meaning of our Existence, 
and the relation we bear to our natural Environment, and 
to the Past and Future of Eternity. By one after an- 
other of the masterly expositors who have of late years 
awakened eager expectation, new vistas into the region 
of philosophic conception have been opened, a glimpse 
into which is sufficient to kindle ardent desire to advance 
and explore their enticing mysteries. But, however 
as grateful disciples we may avail ourselves of their 
guidance, there is still in the multiplicity of their con- 
flicting directions even the greater ne^d for the self-effort 
that alone can serve us. If we have entered with any 
degree of understanding into the various schemes of ex- 
planation that are offered us on all sides, we have also 
felt the painfulness of being tossed to and fro, and have 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

learned how necessary it is for the restoration of our 
tranquillity, if we cannot submit to cease entirely to think 
upon the subject, to determine to think it through, with 
what abiliiy we may, until we succeed in lighting, at all 
events, upon the governing principle which may meet the 
demand of om* nature, and which, once found, renders 
accessory matters of belief of little moment. 

It is indeed true that intellectual satisfaction is not 
in itself our real want : that what we require of our reason 
is to furnish us with a clear perception of so inuch of 
sustaining truth as that our moral sentiments may be able 
to repose upon it, — a basis for our faith. And the con- 
sciousness of this fact always disposes those who have 
estimated the former stability of their minds, before their 
belief began to be broken up, rather to cling to the hope 
of its recovery, than to venture onwards in search of new 
ground of trust. In the dread of missing this, and 
coming out of controversy only in the restless condition 
of those exhausted disputants who have but negatives for 
their gains, it is ordinarily felt the wisest course to choose 
the former of the alternatives, and dropping the seem- 
ingly interminable struggle, to remain content with the 
sure fruits that are always procurable on the side of 
moral culture. 

But, surely, in the dread of frustration here implied 
there is a faithlessness as to the final power of truth, and 
a timidity as to the possible peril attending the pursuit of 
it, that are equally unworthy with regard to a quest 
that should appear to all engaged in it too precious a 
privilege to admit of the idea of relinquishing I The 
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discretion of refraining is, in fact, so far an acknowledge* 
ment of moral weakness, as, wliil6 it deserves respect, 
can at least be never justified in its claim of the right 
to check the nobfer aspirations. And, happily for oui* 
encom'agement, it is daily Coming to light for us more 
and more, how this danger, so much feared for our ulti- 
mate moral condition, is actually inherent, not the least 
in the pursuit itself, but only in our defective mode of 

• 

accomplishing it. The farther we gain access to the 
inner heartMexperience of those greatest and best of our 
race who lead us on by tiieir example, the more we see 
that whatever disappointment and penalty of suffering 
they have incurred, has proceeded frohi no quality in the 
knowledge they have gained, nor in thfe nature of the 
search, but solely from some individual frailty affecting 
the mode or intensity of their seeking, that has caused 
them not only to err, but to suffer injui*y in the erring; 
It seems too trite an observtition to need the expressing, 
that all the nature of the results at which we shall an'ive 
depends to ourselves upon the moral frame in which we 
seek for truth : but the importance of it seems far from 
being estimated, while it continues to be supposed that 
real wisdom can urge the depreciation of that intellectual 
striving, which^ after all, is so mighty in its energy that 
it will work without moral consent, if not with it. 

It is very true that we daily see the most disastrous 
consequences attending intellectual efforts thus unsup- 
ported. If we rush into controversy in the spirit of coni-^ 
batants, instead of taking quiet station in mutual aid as 
learners, we are sure to find we have been spoiling 
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I 

only ourselves. K we enter the strife of argument while 
our minds are obtuse with prejudice, we shall pick up 
the emptiest limiber of phrases of which we have no con- 
ception of the meaning applied to them by our adver- 
saries, while we catch at them as so easy an opportunity 
of exercising our skill in confiiting. It is too true also, 
that in the very power of sympathy and abstraction that 
alone enables us to derive finiit from others' thoughts as 
if they were our own, is hable to be engendered a dis- 
cursiveness of habit, an indulgence in the fascination of 
flinging the mind abroad into the luxury of a fresh at- 
mosphere, unsaturated with the mustiness of old associa- 
tions, that would entice into the neglect to secure that 
home of repose, well-ftimished with proved affections, 
that it is sure to crave when weary of its speculative 
flights ;-^that without the balancing firmness of a tenacity 
of attachment to love and hold fast by the truth, as well 
as the free ardour to long for it, the very plasticity of 
mind that capacitates it to take a foreign mould, is as 
great a preventive to real soundness of effect, as the 

obdurate inadaptibility of bigotry itself. But all the 

more from the evil results that these our own con- 
scious failings bring, may we be led to hope for the good 
to ensue to us, when truth shaU once be pursued with 
none of the hindrances which it is so much within our 
own power to remove. If the moral position of om- 
minds be only kept in order, surely we have nothing to 
fear from any boldness of intellectual aim. And yet, 
though the assertion seems so mere a truism, how seldom 
is it relied on with confidence in this inquisition into 
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matters where it can be doubted whether it is of sacred 
importance to think as well as to feel aright ! 

In the actual acquisition also of intellectual truth, it 
seems as if the mere guarding of the moral frame would 
afford incalculable aid that should annihilate the fear of 
any want of harmony between the parts of our nature. 
In the openness to catholic appreciation, we are prepared 
to gather the store of fragments of truth that exist within 
every form of doctrine that has ever won the genuine 
belief of men ; while in the act thence of shifting the 
position of our mind^ to appropriate the foreign material, 
it is that often flash upon us those precious gleams that 
only come at unawares, that else we should never have 
caught, and that may guide us on to gem-like convic- 
tions, for which, if they be religiously hoarded, we shall 
not fail to find a setting hereafter. And in the putting 
together of our fragments, how much shall we gain from 
the true reverence and wisdom of never despising small 
things! Letting nothing drop ihat has ever approved 
itself of value, in whatever quarter it may have occurred, 
combination will grow together which we may find is all 
^we need I For whence do the inconsistences in antago- 
nistic schemes proceed, if not precisely from the degree 
of partiality in each? We may take it as an axiom that 
contradictions between reasonable minds arise simply from 
the fact of each neglecting some portion of the truth that 
is maintained by the other ; — so that we have indeed all 
right confidently to aspire to obviate those jarring discor- 
dancies by only the leading of the mutual supply which 
each is able to furnish towards a filling up of the integrity 
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that yet is lacking to each! How constantly we find 
that in the building up of schemes a very little omission 
is sufficient to set all wrong;-— a very little shade of 
rectification in the way of viewing things serves to set 
all right! 

I make these general reflections before entering upon 
topics for the most part purely speculative, because I 
feel that there is a boldness in the attempt to deal with 
them, that can distinguish itself fi'om rashness only under 
cover of the moral confidence here urged. In aiming to 
commimicate the results that I have gathered together 
for myself after twenty years* listening and meditation^ 
and that have brought satisfaction more than hoped for 
to my own mind, I yet feel so deeply both the probability 
of their appearing under another aspect to diflR^ently- 
constituted minds, and so conscious of my own inabihiy 
to set them forth in an effective manner, that it is of 
necessity to rest them upon that principle of raicourage- 
ment respecting which there seems the right to insist 
with certainty : — the principle, namely, that the obstacles, 
to success, — "gradual, but always increasing success, — -in 
the sphere of abstract speculation, are all such as we may 
ourselves constantly help in r^noving. 

There seems to me so wonderful a promise in the 
direction of modem scientific speculation, beginning as 
it is to bear steadily upon the great questions of religious 
faith and hope, that when I listen to the firequent tone of 
despondency regarding them, I cannot but earnestly de* 
WQ 9^t le^t to poiiit towards, the sources in which that 
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promise has appeared to me to reveal itself. In review- 
ing the growth of my own convictions, which have circled 
around the study of a small number of books, it seems 
to me that I may be able by the tracing out of the prin- 
ciples derived from them, to show that leading towards 
a genera] combination that has brought delight to myself. 
To effect this, accordingly, will be my object in the fol- 
lowing pages ; at the same time that there are also im- 
pressions of a vaguer kind that are important elements 
in the formation of opinion, which it may be desirable 
to insert, in order to the filling up of the delineation. 

The retracing, indeed, will lead into thoughts difficult 
to render even intelligible and not repulsive. The sub- 
ject began to impress itself upon me in the attractive 
mode of historical research : — under the influence of a 
guidance, to which I cannot forbear to express how much 
I owe, beyond that which can be shown in the repetition 
of particular results, — to which so much more might 
have been owing if the course of thought entered upon 
had not been untimely shortened ! — From this beginning 
on the ground of concrete investigation, the subject has, 
however, naturally and necessarily, as it has seemed, 
led onwards into a region of the thinnest abstractions, of 
intense interest for their own sake, but remote and nu- 
gatory as regards all interest of common human sort 
Here it seems that the entertaining of it for a due season 
is essential to the gaining of any profit out of it Only 
while kept expressly severed from associations of common 
feeling, does it appear that speculation can render any 
available result To the view of that ordinary mood; iU 
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elaborations, if they be depicted under this stage of 
their progress, must therefore be seen as looming only in 
the distance like chilling dreams : — if thus they remained, 
perhaps better reserved for the solitary occupation of 
private reverie. When, however, it comes to be found 
that these same abstractions, so thin and cold, have an 
influence that unites them again with that severed world 
of feeling, — when they are felt to be blending themselves 
once more with all that is real and dear to the warmest 
pulses of actual life, — the need presses itself to proclaim 
that which is discerned, all faintly though it be. And thus, 
whatever enjoyment the gathering of these " Thoughts" 
have afibrded in absorbed abandonment to them, I should 
not presume myself justified in the forwardness of in- 
viting attention to them, if they had not also proved, 
notwithstanding all the negations through which they 
have made me travel, still strictly, in all their integrity, 
without abating one jot of their severity, " in aid of 
Faith." My feeling is that of having found, to my own 
sphere of thought, a North- West passage through the 
dim icy region of Speculation, out to a farther issue that 
has brought me — ^not without glimpses of arctic glories 
by the way ! — round again into the genial clime of tem- 
perate habitation. And hence it is impossible not to 
desire to mark a record of the track. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THOUGHTS RELATING TO THE HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF 

CHRISTIANITY. 

The station of repose which Faith has hitherto found 
for itself, has lain in the principle of referring all those 
questions of agitating import for which no solution has 
appeared discoverable, to the sphere of a separate order 
of things, named the Supernatural. In this reference 
our Religion has consisted : and consequently, in our in- 
vestigations into the nature of religion, the whole matter 
is represented for us in the meaning that we find to 
attach to this word — Supernatural; — or rather, according 
to the difficulty that has now arisen to our apprehension, 
in the finding whether a word, so long established in 
the language of men, have really any meaning at all : 
that is, whether there be in fact any actual existence that 
is not natural, or whether the conception of the possi- 
biliiy of such existence is not the mere fruit of our own 
imagination. 

The conception itself, at all events, is an actual fact 
However wanting may be the testimony of any occur- 
rence within our own experience to the existence of Su- 
pernatural agency, we have found a belief in it pervading 
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our minds, which we can trace back even to the earliest 
dawn of our consciousness ; and its origin will remain 
to be sought out, should we fail to find the external cor- 
respondence that we naturally expect to account for it. 

The direction in which we begin our inquiries is a 
point respecting which it is singular to note, at once the 
importance of it, which grows upon us the farther we 
advance in this study, and yet the inappreciableness of 
the importance at starting. There is at first so little in- 
dication to guide our preference in the separate lines of 
thought, that it seems as if it were only the hard-earned 
experience of whither they lead us in the end that could 
make it possible to choose between them. Facts are 
before us relating equally to the working of our own 
minds, and to the external course of events, inces- 
santly involved and interacting upon one another. All 
our knowledge of external facts reaches us through 
the fluctuating medium of a shifting condition of our 
own minds; the condition of our minds is incompre- 
hensible without a knowledge of the outward circum- 
stances affecting it To which species we should first 
direct our investigation seems indifferent, until we find 
at what widely different results we shall thence ar- 
rive. Theological thinkers have begun with subjective 
facts, and hence have built up all their faith on innate 
convictions ; they have, however, thus encountered in- 
extricable difficulties, and have besides all along fallen 
into an inevitable tendency to undervalue and ignore the 
companion class of facts ; whereas, fi'om both of these 
evil consequences the opposite mode is fi:ee : it is com- 
paratively little tried, but hitherto all progress in it har 
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been safe and sure; and therefore oiir dissatisfaction 
compels ns towards it. 

Theo-logy, as well as signifying to reason about God, 
expresses with deeper meaning our reasoning from Grod, 
— from the innate conviction respecting Grod in our own 
minds. This is the " first principle" at which it bids us 
start as the true beginning. In attempting to prove the 
truth of Christianity, its mode is to seek first to lay down 
the demonstration of the existence of God; — ^until the 
fiitility of the endeavour forces to discover the entire 
absence of data for such a demonstration, except such 
as themselves are yet needing to be tested. We come to 
see that the examination of their trustworthiness must 
precede our reliance upon them ; and to efiect this, we 
are driven to the order of dealing first with the truths 
that are nearest to us. That which in the theological 
subjective thought was regarded as an established basis, 
comes to be considered on the contrary as an ultimate 
end. The nearest of truths to us is still our own belief ; 
but to arrive at the true knowledge and sanction of it, 
we see that we have to learn how it came to its present 
condition, by tracing it reversely towards its source : — 
that is to say, not to reason backwards, which is impos- 
sible, but to take first in order that last stage of the 
process of arriving at the belief which the grasp of our 
minds enables us to reach, and to re-produce it in its 
natural direct course. There is nothing absurd in seek- 
ing cause which lies so near to our experience, however 
vain the effort all at once to seize upon an ultimate 
universal cause. 

When thus we seek what it was that constituted the 
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immediate cause of our belief in Supematuraiisniy we 
find that there is an influence yet intervening before we 
come to the consideration of that constitution of our own 
minds which we have recognized as an existing support 
to it. The reply that naturally occurs in the first in- 
stance is that the belief has been instilled into us. There 
is an efiect fi'om e3ctemal enforcement that, even before 
we attend to our individual instincts, presses upon us to 
be examined. To those who have been bom in a Chris* 
tian country, and bred up under its sanctions, there is a 
prepossession established on behalf of Supematuralism, 
which, in fact, sets itself in the way of all inquiry, 
by a supposition of peremptory authority that if genuine 
would settle the matter at once, and which, therefore, 
demands attention first of all, since on the fact of the 
truth of the supposition depends our right of making 
any question upon the subject. Christianity is before 
us with the claim of having proceeded directly fi*om 
God, and having been announced to mankind by his ac- 
credited messengers, for the express purpose of bestow- 
ing that conviction of Supematuralism, a questioning of 
which can be no other than asserting the insufficiency of 
its authoritv in the face of its claim. And this claim 
is actually so powerfully supported by the assent of so 
many generations of believers, that it seems to be im- 
pelled upon us by our present position with regard to it, 
as the right^ as it is obviously the religious^ course of 
feeling, not to consider ourselves entitled to impugn the 
contents of the message, until we have examined the 
evidence for its credentials. 

Still more important is it to estimate and maintain 
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our present position towards Christianity ill its moral 
condition. In its actual state, individual feeling may be 
that of thorough intellectual dissatisfaction^ at the same 
time, that there is an abiding conviction in an intrinsic 
excellence, of a kind that it is difficult to represent in 
definite form to our mind, and still that it appears im*- 
perative upon us to retain. The value of religious aenti-^ 
ment — is perhaps the best expression of the result to 
which we cling with enduring securiiy. This, therefore, 
is what we must carry with us, and hold fast, while we 
proceed to investigate the weaker portions of our hitherto 
accepted faith. 

The peculiar authoritativeness of supposed Divine 
Bevelation has come down to us represented as resting 
upon certain outward historical fact^. Hence the first 
occupation for the mind that is possessed by the religious 
impression, must be the seeking of the whole trutK re- 
specting those facts,— -the aiming to find the Divine pur- 
poses manifested in actual events, without any obstructing 
opposition fi*om the predilections of individual judgment. 
The ^' entire submission of the human understanding to 
God" seems to be carried out then only in a strictly 
legitimate manner, when, laying aside all its own theories 
of explanation, the mind brings itself to seek only the 
facts which are the expression of Divine intention. A 
reverence for History, as in itself a sure and certain Re- 
velation of God's Will, seems the only fit successor to the 
implicit adhesion to that other kind of Revelation which 
we have heretofore supposed to monopolize the expression 
of that Will 
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Regarded thus, the quest into the facts of History 
respecting Christianiiy becomes the real mode of seeking 
the Divine Origin of it, however contrasted with the Di- 
vinity which men have framed for it, perhaps out of their 
own uninformed imaginations, as that which ought to be- 
long to it. It must be carried on under the feeling that 
the only knowledge that will avail us, is what God 
thought about the matter, whether or not it agree with 
what we think He ought to have thought. The ihding 
of that Thought, in History as in everything else, we must 
be convinced, is the acquisition that is sure to be the best 
for us in every way, the only saving truth for us. 
Perhaps nothing short of this full conviction, involved 
in the assurance of the true piety of it, can fitly em- 
bolden us to the task. The secure consciousness of the 
real religiousness of an unflinching search for facts^ 
is that which alone can send us forward on our road, 
witlf an animating God-speed to our labour! 

But even when the determination has been made, 
thus fully to seek for nothing but real truth, how is it 
baffled by all the long insuperable obstacles that inter- 
vene before any thing like fact regarding the origin of 
our religion can be attained ! Perverting influences we 
find have been every where at work to choke and distort 
all the information that has come down to us. A host of 
falsifications has to be cleared away, before we can even 
approach to examine the subject, and then it remains 
still buried within heaps of documentary lore which only 
the rarest of antiquarian learning and patience can ex- 
plore and sift The many can fio nothing but sit down 
fliscouraged, until the indispensable task has been ac- 
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complislied for them by the few who are competent to it. 

The time, however, seems to be happily come, when 
we may congratulate ourselves that Criticism has effected 
so considerable a portion of this preliminary labour, as 
that we may avail ourselves of its results with a sufficient 
degree of security to proceed beyond it to real purpose. 
So much falsity has been broken up and removed, that it 
seems no longer hopeless, even to aim at discovery 
of the||)ositive occurrences that furnished the basis for 
the strangely modified representations that have reached 
us. Upon the principle of this conviction the work was 
written, of which I am about to speak as containing that 
which appears to me to throw a truly worthy light upon 
the subject : a work which started a view, that seemed 
to me to strike with the impression of sudden truthful- 
ness when first received, and that has continued to gain 
fi'esh value for me fi:om all subsequent comparison, and 
additional information. 

The " Inquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity"* 
has a singleness of aim in pursuit of historical truth, and, 
so far as I am aware, remains alone in that characteristic. 
It does not rest in the work of Criticism, hke the gene- 
rality of efforts of the kind, but boldly advances in the 

* By my late Brother, Charles C. Hennell (published at the end of the 
year 1838). — I may be permitted to express the great difficulty I feel 
in speaking of a work which has for me associations of such peculiar 
interest : — ^in speaking, especiallyi of that part of it into the subject of 
which the nature of my present purpose prevents me from entering so 
as to show the grounds for the weight I attach to it, and where the 
estimation may therefore so ^ily be suspected of personal partiality. 
On this account I gladly rest upon the corroboration afforded to the 
critical results of the work by their singular coincidence, notwitfastand- 

C 
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attempt for positive facts ; and in the spirit of confidence 
thus maintained, there seems to me a healthful tendency 
that keeps the mind above the baneful depression of 
merely negative conclusions. By the first destructive 
process, there is here efiected, as has been done in many 
other cases, an entire breakinj^ up (as I Wicve) of the 
framework of miracle built around the life of Jesus : — 
the first important step, which serves as the removal of 
the whole class of immediate prepossessions that iJland in 
the way of discovering the real nature of religious truth. 
But in the mode of regarding History which belon^is to 
the highest spirit of rehgion, as well as to the noblest kind 
of human interest, it cannot be otherwise than that it 
should continue to be pursued with persevering intent for 
its own sake, even after the phantoms of our own imagi- 
nation have been destroyed out of it. And hardly in the 
nature of things can there be a spot in History that 
should have greater interest for us than one which has 
had power to draw the concentrated attention of man- 
kind for so many ages, — unless it be that the fire of 
superstition have actually seared away upon it all the 
energy of our ordinary inquisitiveness ! Yet it is usual 
to turn away from the unmiraculous story of early Chris- 
tianity as if it ceased to deserve pursuit. If it were not 
the "Divine'^ thing for which it had been taken, it is 
hastily scorned as of no farther concern to us : — what is 
this, however, but equivalent, to saying that the Jesus 

ing their entire independence, with those presented in the Leben Jeau of 
Dr. Strauss;— to which fact ample testimony was borne by the latter 
in the Preface which he subjoined to the Qerman translation of the 
*' Inquiry." 
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wliom God saw fit to raise up is so far inferior to the 
beino; whom we have conceived as the proper instrument 
for the world's need, as to be unworthy of our pains to 
discover ? 

Jt is true that the neglect of History proceeds from 
the supposition that Beligion is a thing independent of 
history, — apparently a result of that tendency, already 
alluded to, of the mental class of facts, when primarily 
followed, to exclude the consideration of the external. 
But the unsatisfactoriness of the course must again be 
appealed to, as a motive that should sufiice for its re. 
jection. Under the influence of that tendency, the effect 
of criticisili is to give to the whole story an entirely 
phantasmal form; representing it as merely a spectral 
effusion from the mind itself that fell by accident upon 
an otherwise uninteresting space. This is eminently the 
general impression (though not accurately justified) re- 
sulting to the reader of the Leben Jesu of Strauss. With 
this profoundly philosophical scholar, a mental principle, 
and not historical fact, is the main object The alle- 
gorizing or mythical habit of the human mind, in an 
early stage of culture, is shown in operation with regard 
to the primitive representation of Christianity as if with 
a view to confirm the knowledge of an universal practice. 
History is made rather to serve as an illustration to a 
previously arranged scheme, than sought out for its own 
sake : and perhaps it is to this limiting of attention that 
is owing the degree of technicality of thought of which 
the work is accused. Except for the technicality, this 
entering upon mental science is the fiimishing of the im- 
portant aid which last of all we find to be still indispen- 
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sable, after we have gone tjirough the outer^woiis of 
inferior criticism, in enabling us to disclose and penetrate 
that most intimate of the disguises obscuring the reicords 
of the past, which proceeds from no superficial perver- 
sion, but from the essential nature of the recording mind 
itself; which, until it had undergone its process of ripe 
cultivation, had no other means of telling its tale than in 
this mode of emblems or figure-painting. It proves /to 
us that not until we have learned the art of decijJhering 
these hieroglyphic symbols, into which the very soul of 
the religion of antiquity is inftised, can we hope to dis- 
cern the real meaning of even so late a production of 
that religious spirit as the New Testament. 

The Author of the " Inquiry" goes on to apply the 
perception of this mythical tendency* to the discovery of 
that real meaning, — or rather to conjectures towards the 
discovery of that real meaning, — ^with as much direct- 
ness of method as of aim. Free from metaphysical 
assumption of any kind whatsoever, Hegelian or Ra- 
tionalistic ; free also to an unusual degree from those 
dogmatical prepossessions which have the same efiect in 
obscuring the mental vision ; and undistracted by theories 
of inspiration, or of the inherent propriety of revelation : 



* Dp. Strauss remarks, in the Preface to the " Inquiry" above referred 
to, that in it, " the notion of the Myth is as fully developed in relation 
to the Evangelicalhistory a8 if" the Author "had been imbued with 
the latest Gterman literature upon the subject," although it was " out of 
himself" that "the Englishman, to whom most of the means at our 
command were wanting, had been able to educe those elevated views 
which the learned German of our dj^ appropriates as the fruit of th^ 
Religious and scientific advancement of his nation." 
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— ^he presses on to his mark by the surest practical mode, 
seeking the truth respecting Christianity just as that of 
any other obscure occurrence that it was of earnest im- 
portance to ascertain. Having brought together all the 
facts that he could obtain upon the subject, — both those 
relating to the composition of the Gospel narratives, and 
those other, ordinarily so much neglected, relating to the 
external history of early Christianity, — his endeavour 
, was thence to throw himself into the spirit of the period, 
and by this means aim towards the realizing of its tran- 
sactions. The results may be briefly retrax^ed ; — so far, 
at least, as is sufficient to show the bearing they seem 
to have in working out a philosophic harmony for this 
special portion with the remainder of general history. 

By close critical examination, taking all kinds of 
considerations into account, the Author arrives at the 
conclusion that the Gospel of Matthew is both the earliest 
and most genuine of the histories of Christ So much 
is involved in this determination, that there is Uttle 
satisfaction in passing over, as it is he^re neoessary to do, 
all the subordinate construction of the proof in favour 
of it ; but there is one evidence of a general sort, that 
stands up<»i the &ce of the matter, and that can at least 
be pointed to, as open to every reader of this Gospel 
who will try to look at it in an entirely unprejudiced 
light; and that is, the freshness and vigour of the style 
of thought, and the earnestness of pmpose manifested 
throughout, which betoken coniuict with real life. And the 
reality is of that sort which belongs to action, and action 
of a most stimulating kind. With the exception of the 
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moral portions, there is a tone of excitement pervading 
the whole. Something is required to be done^ as upon 
an urgent emergency. In the ordinary preaching of 
moral reformation, no sudden change is expected. 
Sinners cannot become righteous on the spot : and 
accordingly teachers who have this object in view are 
contented to leave their words to work out their own 
gradual effect in silence. But there was something 
demanded by Jesus that was matter of instant outwarf 
demonstration.* Not only his apostles, but the multi- 
tudes were expected to " follow him" in a literal sense. 
To fulfil the object he had in view, the former were 
organized into a company to go throughout the country, 
not simply to preach righteousness, for which ihey were 
at present quite unqualified, but to rouse the cities of 
Israel with the cry of the approaching kingdom- of 
heaven. He shows himself disappointed at their little 
success ; upbraids the cities because they repented not : 
— ^how then did he expect that they would have shown 
their repentance ? With the failure, he becomes sharper 
in his rebukes, larger in his promises, more open in bis 
assertion of his own office, more aware of danger im- 
pending to himself. At last he makes in his own person 
a demonstration of the most popular kind, prepares a 
public entry into Jerusalem in the style foretold by the 

* Compare this representation of Matthew with the (Bubsequent) 
ene of Luke, that ''the Kingdom of Gk>d cometh not with observa-, 
tion :" — supposed, according to the explanation here arrived at» to 
have been the modification occasioned by the disappointment of original 
expectation, and the consequent subsiding of the demand for imme*di3ite 
«bQtioa ' 
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prophets, ejicourages the enthusiasm of the populace, 
and proceeds boldly to drive out the polluters of the 
temple, threatening the priests and the nation that for 
their rejection of him, the kingdom should be taken from 
them : — after which it follows as a matter of course in a 
worldly view that " the chief priests and elders of the 
people" should " take counsel to put him to death," not 
however openly, " lest there be an uproar among the 
people." — In all this there is obviously something that is 
not in the least included in the modern idea of the 
mission of Jesus, but that nevertheless has an air of 
intense reality about it, that shows it to have formed the 
most stringent portion of the idea at the time. In the 
rest of the New Testament, indeed, the idea is covered 
up with dogmatic interpretation : only faint glimpses of 
historical circumstances can be gleaned here and there : 
but these glimpses are still very significant to the atten- 
tive reader, when they do appear, and they all point 
towards this same state of urgent excitement and eager 
expectation of actual events. They demand an explana- 
tion which common interpretation in no way affords, 
and to obtain which the first necessary resourse is to 
search contemporary- history. 

How little, and how little to be depended upon, is, 
after all, the external light to be gained upon the 
history of apostolic Christianity ! — is the reflection that 
leads in general to its almost total neglect. But it is here 
pointed out how there is actually a notable fact in 
the very absence of information, — ^that tantalizing chasm 
over the first important century of Christian history into 
which the ardently inquisitive minds of young earnest 
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believers would give worlds to peep ! — It shows already 
something of the character of that party zeal that has 
been so solicitous to suppress all record of the period 
except its own; — a spirit against which the explorer 
needs to be on his guard. And all around the brink of 
the chasm there still lie adjacent circumstances whose 
careful examination may help much in conjecturing how 
to fill the void. The cotemporary historian Josephus, 
who is the chief aid in the attempt to realize the period, 
it is true, has been manifestly tampered with, both 
where he speaks of Christianity, and where he is strangely 
silent respecting it ; but what he tells of events closely 
surrounding, is sufficient to fiimish most pregnant 
suggestions to his attentive readers. The Author of the 
"Inquiry" imbued himself from the pages of Josephus 
with the temper of the Jewish nation at the time; and 
when he considered the history of Jesus from this new 
point of view, it was startKng to find, while replete with 
novel wonder, how natural it appeared I 

While he read of the Essenes, whose doctrine was 
the purest fruit of Jewish culture, the Christians no 
longer stood alone as isolated possessors of elevated 
morahty ; was it not indeed apparent that Josephus in a 
manner identified them togeth^ in his description, as 
essentially one and the same? And those Gaulonites, 
whom Josephus ranks as a "fourth philosophic sect,'* 
worthy to be classed with the other three, though they 
have been quite lost sight of by Christian expositors, 
: — those bold followers of Judas the Galilean who had 
" an inviolable attachment to liberty, and said that Grod 
was to be their only ruler and Lord," — ^had they not also 
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a close affinity with that succeeding sect whose doctrines 
are vaunted as having no root on earth, but coming direct 
from Heaven? Was it not here^ indeed, that we find the 
clue to the seeming unaccountable uniqueness of the 
mission of Jesus, by the bringing it into ordinary 
sequence, with (not however ordinary, but very extra- 
ordinary) events of worldly occurrence? Certainly, 
according to the common course of human events, that 
outbreak of national zeal which stirred up popular 
enthusiasm on the borders of Lake Genesareth about 
the year A.D. 8, — ^all imsuccessfiil as it was except by 
the establishing of a " philosophic sect," thought worthy 
of being noted by a cultivated historian, — prepared the 
way for the subsequent proclamation of the Kingdom 
made by that other Galilean whose philosophy has been 
the rehgion of the civilized world. Here already is the 
union, at fiirst sight so anomalous, between deep thinking 
and vehement acting! The fate of the brave Judas 
(who was probably crucified by the Romans, according 
to their ordinary treatment of vanquished insurgents,) 
may well have served to foster the martyr spirit of the 
youifg Jesus, at the same time that the ruder fanaticism 
which tended to physical violence was chastened in his 
finer mind by the spiritual wisdom of the Essenes. 
Was it not strictly in natural sequence that, afl:er twenty- 
five years of comparative tranquillity, during which the 
energy of the people was subdued, to appearance, but 
in reality might — must have been only gathering re- 
pressed strength, the Spirit of the Lord should come 
upon the Nazarene peasant, and Jesus should go forth 
proclaiming once more that " the Kingdom was at 
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hand?" — ^Thus much, at least, history gives us for 
certain fact, that Jesus was condemned and crucified 
because he had made himself amenable to the charge 
of attempting to become " the King of the Jews." 

In this statement of historically-connected position 
there is surely a consistency that looks wondrously like 
trutL It seems to me that when it has once been per- 
ceived, it must be hard to read the gospel-histories of 
Jesus, — any one of them, not even excluding the fourth, 
— and conceive of him as having come for no other pur- 
pose than the moral and spiritual regeneration of pian- 
kind. We have here a definite and distinct meaning 
given to his life, for the first time since that of the ex- 
treme orthodox. In every less thorough naturalizing of 
it there is a constant confusion of motives that leaves it 
inexplicable : — as, for instance, in that common mis- 
representation of Jesus having been treated as a male- 
factor, in our present sense of the term, in which light 
the adhesion of his disciples is taken as a proof of the 
superhuman power of his influence over them : while 
the real nature of his condemnation appears to have, 
been of that sort that is universally held as conferring 
a distinction entitled even to honour, and all ignominy 
attempted to be added to it, in every case, is . felt to 
redound to the sole disgrace of the inflictors. In no 
other instance does it seem astonishing that followers 
should continue to adhere to a cause, and their attach- 
ment to the memory of a leader be knit the more 
indissolubly, on account of a failure that involved a 
martyrdom. And under this, light of a true martyrdom 
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the death of Jesus now intelligibly re-appears: — ^not 
one of which the Almighty Father — or Tyrant of Heaven, 
— ^was the inflictor, but the Roman governor, who in 
his inferior way, was the one induced to consider the 
execution needed for the stability of his sway. Instead 
of the incomprehensible necesi^ty conceived on behalf 
of the Divine Autocrat who had to regulate for the 
general salvation of man, and his own pre-eminent glory, 
— ^there is the really parallel, however apparently in- 
significant, course of motives which were likely to be 
felt at the time, and to act with stringent force upon men 
reaUy intent upon their own urgent interests, and only 
thus actually and efiFectually working out that Will which 
is beyond our presumptuous attempt to embrace, except 
as it shows itself in these by us so conceitedly-esteemed 
irmgnificant events. That the fiilfilment should in fact 
have been effected by means which, all-in-all important 
as they were to the immediate agents, are to us become 
so merely insignificant, is a view that at once leaves 
undisturbed the sphere of philosophic conception, at the 
same time that it renders human motives entirely com- 
prehensible. 

It is manifest that Jesus and his followers believed 
themselves to be carrying out the Divine purpose, in the 
cause to which they gave their devotion. The only 
difficulty in the way of our acceding to the possibility 
of such devotion being consistent with what we now 
consid^ worldly and political motives, lies obviously in 
our want of entering into the nature of those motives as 
they were then entertained. Readers of the present 
day in general are little prepared to understand, how, 
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with the Hebrew people, wordly and political interests 
were indeed one and the same with their religion ; and 
hence it is that they are unwilling to admit the con- 
ception, that the temporal nature of it was in fact de- 
veloped to its very climax at this precise period, and 
that it was no other than its explosion and failure under 
Jesus of Nazareth that led to the new religion of the 
spiritual Christ I — Not as he willed it, resigned himself 
the magnanimous enthusiast, — ^worthy hence of his 
translation into the new dispensation ! — ^not by Heaven 
coming down with all its legions to establish righteous- 
ness in temporal state upon the earth; — not as he willed 
it, but as the Almighty Disposer should better arrange 
it, gradually in His own way preparing a new order of 
things, first the blade, then the ear, after that the fall 
com in the ear. 

The critical works that have succeeded the "Inquiry" 
in this country have so generally either forborne to enter 
at all upon this ground, or else taken so different a view, 
that it needs to recur to a point of <;riticism, shewing strong 
consideration in favour of the present one, the general 
bearing of which is also such as admits of a very simple 
statement The question is, whether the poUtical indica- 
tions in the Gospel narratives, instead of being attributed 
to Jesus himself, should not rather be referred to his bio- 
graphers : the latter alternative being adopted by those 
who hold on to the purely spiritual idea of the purpose 
of Jesus.* But, at the time when the Synoptists 

• Mr. Parker, in his Discourse of tmUters pertaining to religion, 1842, 
(published here in 1852,) says : ** Sometimes he (Jesus) is said to be an 
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wrote, (which was also, according to the most powerfiil 
criticism, the date of the composition of the Apocalypse,) 

enthusiast, who tried to found a visible Kingdom in Judea by miraculous 
aid. — Certainly a strong ease — ^very strong — may be made out from the 
Synoptists in favour of this charge. But what th\Bn ?— even if the facts 
are fM|Q4tte4f and the duU Evangelists have not thrust their own fancies 
into his mouth — ^it does not militate against his morality and religion." 
p. 177. " His loftiest sayings/* he says elsewhere, " seem to me most 
likely to be genuine. — That he lived a divine life, suffered a violent 
death,- taught and lived a most beautiful religion — ^this seems the great 
fact around which a mass of truth and error has been collected." note, 
p. 163. He was " the greatest soul of ^1 the sons of men," p. 184. 

Mr. Mackay, in his Progress of the Intellect (1860) regards Jesus as 
having been led to the assumption of the character of Christ, (after he 
had commenced his career as "an ordinary prophet following in the 
steps of John the Baptist,") by the gradual perception of a higher mis- 
sion for himself than arose " as profound meditation on the meaning of 
the older prophets convinced him of the possibiUty of an adequate 
fulfilment of Messianic expectation in his own person," inasmuch as, 
being " inwardly conscious of that spiritual a^tl^qrity anticipated for the 
Saviour, he at the same time perceived that a spiritual fulfilment of the 
promise was all that was for the present desirable or possible." (Vol. II., 
p. 341.) He considers that " at the outset Jesus virtually renounced 
^he part of political deliverer;" and that, however he adopted the 
symbolic language of his time, his kingdom was emphatically declared 
by him to be " ' not of this world* ** (398) ; that the aim and object of 
his mission was to spiritualize without abrogating the Jewish law, and to 
establish this religion was the motive of his martydom. " He considered 
himself entitled to be called Son of God, both in a Messianic and 
spiritual sense, as one whose will and thought were thoroughly identified 
with that of the Father, and who was chief of that cqmmunity of peace- 
makers and united brethren which he came to establish on earth" (347). 

Mr. Francis W. Newman, who has powerfully opposed the ordinary 
dogmatism, by showing feelingly how much the blind clinging of the 
miiid to Christ is an obstacle in the way of true personal religion, says 
plainly : ** If I am to criticize him by the common standard of right and 
immg, I find myself driven to conclude t|iat his alleged * perfection* is 
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the phase of anticipation that prevailed was the immedi- 
ately approaching end of the world, and the coming of 
the Son of Man in the clouds of heaven ; according to 
which fact, the prophetic allusions to those events recorded 
in the three first gospels may well be supposed to have 
proceeded mainly from the evangelists themselves: — - 



wholly imaginary." (Phases of Faitkf 1850, p. 210J— *But, on the other 
hand, this author, if we may judge by his general tone, has not been 
drawn by any force of sympathy to enter into a real human meaning in 
the life of Jesus. 

In the conception of Mr. Greg, Jesus is *' the most exalted religious 
genius that God ever sent on earth. In himself an embodied revelation of 
humanity in its divinest phase/' (Creed of Christendom, 1851, p. 238. 
" We regard him not as the perfection of the intellectual or philosophic 
mind, but as the perfection of the spiritual character — as surpassing all 
men of all times in the closeness and depth of his commimion with the 
Father. In reading his sayings, we feel that we are holding converse 
with the wisest, purest, noblest Being that has clothed thought in the 
poor language of humanity. In studying his life, we feel that we are 
following the footsteps of the highest ideal yet presented to us on 
earth." (p. 228 ) — Scarcely, however, in consistency with these vague 
epithets, he marks forcibly the following important points in which the 
teaching of Christ is defective : — its doctrine of Prayer ; its self-inter- 
ested motive for resignation ; its view of forgiveness ; its ascetic contempt 
for this world ; its idea of the future life, and of Heaven as God's dwel- 
ling-place, far inferior to the descriptions in the Psalms and in Job; its 
notion of compensation ; of the unchanging character of future pains 
and pleasiu-es, excluding the idea of progress ; and of the eternal dura- 
tion, and physical nature of the pains of Hell. 

The author of Time and Faith (1857) thinks it most probable that 
Jesus, while announcing the advent of a Messiah, never made any claim 
to the title for himself. — What in that case, we may ask, was the 
meaning of the entry into Jerusalem ? 

In all these delineations, whatever partial beauty may be found in 
them) history appears to be more or less left out of sight. 
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while the natural sequence of ideas is that the notion of 
a Kingdom of Heaven which appears to have consisted 
in the supervening of a reign of righteousness and 
subjugation of Grod's enemies during the existing state 
of things, belonged to the age of Jesus, (or rather to 
the early part of it,) and not to that of his biographers, 
at which period the notion had long been crushed by- 
disappointment, and when therefore the attributing of 
it to Jesus can scarcely have been the fruit of invention ; 
and while, on the other hand, the recording of a frus- 
trated expectation is a mark of the fidelity of their 
traditionary remembrance that gives a consistent reality ' 
to it. And to suppose that Jesus himself did not share 
in the notion of Ms age, to such an extent at least as to 
keep him witliin reach of the sympathies of his cotem- 
poraries, is hard to reconcile with that influence over the 
minds of his followers which his subsequent estimation 
by them proves that he possessed. If their worldly 
conceptions liad the practical ascendency over the refined 
spiritualism of their master so far as to have the lead in 
their own day, and keep his ideas in latent obscurity 
till the kindred spirit of a "John" revived them a 
hundred years after, — they could hardly have been 
impressed by the power in his mental nature which is 
supposed to have compelled their permanent discipleship. 
It is out of human nature to accept as a spiritual leader, 
one who is not able to bend our minds to his own sway. 
It is quite possible for mankind now to take Jesus as 
a spiritual leader, in the sense of his standing as a repre- 
, sentative, and instrument of the propagation of his 
doctrines : — but all historic appearances are against his 
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having stood in this relation to his first disciples. The 
" restoring of the kingdom to Israel," was still what 
they were looking for, at the end as at the beginning of 
his career ; thence their desire was afterwards enlarged 
towards a general " restitution of all things ;" but the 
binding sentiment was always something that regarded 
external revolutionary operation, and not the gradual 
purification and renewal of spirit, which however it was 
esteemed by them a subsidiary means to the other, never 
appears as their ultimate aim, and in the nature of things 
could not be so esteemed, since it was necessarily the 
work of time and slow degrees. 

It is undoubted that Jesus held a position of leader- 
ship and that he made a claim of leadership. We may 
say also that it is undoubted that he was looked up to by 
his disciples as superior to themselves eminently in a 
moral and spiritual light : but it is contrary to all historic 
probability that this was the ground of his leadership. 
The manifestations are of a nature inconsistent with such 
a notion ; they are of the violent and agitating kind that 
it is contrary to all experience to suppose to have pro- 
ceeded fi^om an influence of such quiet sort If the 
influence were indeed " spiritual," it must have been of 
the miraculous sort, — in the way of sudden conversion, 
as properly consistent Christians regard it, to have any- 
thing of the effect supposed. The more we look upon 
it in the light of natural operation the more is a radical 
incongruity perceived ; and it is surely desirable to clear 
the incongruity away. 

It is desirable as a matter of doctrinal importance to 
ourselves. Having been imbued with the idea that the 
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^* imitation of Jesus Christ" is the indispensable means 
of religious culture to our own minds ; and having also, 
it may be said, found that there is a general, figurative 
truth in the notion recognized in common experience: 
if we would at all know the actual means of moral 
benefit conferred according to the real plan of Provi- 
dence, we must carry on our inquiries into this depart- 
ment also, which otherwise might seem sacred fi*om the 
intrusion of even reverential curiosity, — ^the personal 
character to which such divine agency is attributed. 
Only, religion itself demands that our inquiry be truth- 
ftd, and that we be prepared for the sacrifice of all our 
prepossessions. 

It is no wonder that to every reader of the New 
Testament wto has revered the image of Christ under 
modem conditions of thought, the association of temporal 
motives of any kind should at first be utterly repugnant 
The immediate impression is that the mind to which such 
a conception can appear natural must be incapable of 
appreciating the <wp^-natural side of the picture, the 
Divine wisdom, goodness, purely spiritual beauty, that 
beam with irresistible, instinctive, self-attestation into a 
.soul attuned to perceive. , them. — But this is evidently 
a misconception of the point of view, adopted. The 
elements of moral beauty are not lost, but only dispersed 
over a larger surface, and will be sure to re-appear, 
though we have to seek for them elsewhere. In trying 
to look at the facts that produced the efi*ects we have been 
accustomed to behold in combination fi'om a distance, 
they are likely to disappoint by their novelty and seem- 
ing inferiority. The character which won the adhesion 

D 
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of Galilean peasants, is not likely, in its reality, to hav^e 
been that which would have satisfied our idealism. When 
we attempt to view it in that original light, it can no 
longer appear the same that it does after the subtraction 
of its added attributes. The new relation also which he 
seems to bear with regard to surrounding circumstances, 
cannot fail to change the view of himself Quite a dif- 
ferent estimate, for instance, belongs to sayings originated 
under certain attributed conditions, from the same words 
when they are considered as the result of abstract philo- 
sophy; a very different degree of religious insight is 
implied by the mere adoption of sentiments which are 
the fruit of previous collective wisdom, from the de- 
riving of them out of personal experience. That confi- 
dent reliance upon God's ever-present co-operation which 
seems the consequence of perfect communion with Him, 
while it is supposed to be founded upon a true know- 
ledge of God's purposes, has necessarily a quite different 
aspect when it is believed to have been founded upon 
mistake. 

If we persist in looking back to Jesus under the 
impression of modern feeling, according to the cool en- 
lightened judgment of this nineteenth century, the mis- 
take — regarded as a mistake — of considering himself the 
especially chosen minister of God, appears an egregious 
egotism, that requires a high degree of fanaticism to 
make it not revolting. It seems to demand almost a 
species of insanity as in fact its only vindication. To 
attempt to reconcile it with moral approbation is doing 
violence to our perception. And the same may be said, 
in minor proportion, of every effort to represent Christ 
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in any way as a pattern of humility and self-renuncia- 
tion, at the same time that he was claiming an exaltation 
above all his fellows : — ^that it requires, namely, a dis- 
tortion in our moral feelings so to accept it. Under any 
kind of humanitarian view of his person, it involves a 
self-contradiction. When the New Testament attributes 
humiliiy to Christ, it is manifestly under the notion of 
him as a Divine Being who has descended from a celestial 
condition into this lower state of human suffering and 
degradation. As soon as Jesus is regarded as a real 
man, the reversed condition of necessity requires the 
corresponding reversal of his moral characteristic into 
rather one or another phase of lofty daring and un- 
measured aspiration. 

In the original worship of Christ there was a natural 
truth which it is entirely vain to endeavour to re-produce 
by accommodating it to the sense of modem times. Left 
in its genuine condition it falls into an exquisite poetry, 
which it is barbarous to mar by attempted improvement. 
It may remain as a general influence of religious excite- 
ment and consolation for ever, and also may centinue to 
invest the hallowed name with its own form of poetry 
equally immortal ; — while in that true light, it will not 
in the least interfere with inquiry into historical facts 
that have also truth and even poetry of their own, need- 
ing to be elicited. But the attempt to institute an 
amended form of moral worship of Christ, is one that 
brings coniusion and contradiction. Our notions of this 
kind have undergone so great a modification since the 
days of the original worshippers that the same type will 
not serve us, and the effort to force the image of Jesus 
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into that type, as one of moral perfection, at the same 
time that we suflFer ourselves to examine it according to 
the truth of history, is one that becomes an instrument of 
artificial distortion equally to our own moral perception, 
and to the object of it. 

When we have once brought ourselves to gaze steadily 
within the ecclesiastical glory, and aideavour to regard 
in a moral, which is a strictly human light, him who was 
a man made in aD points like unto ourselves, — ^the inju- 
riousness of the contradiction is manifest in the attempt 
to represent him without that mixture of worldly notions 
and worldly motives which in ecclesiastical idea are in 
themselves " sin ;" but which in common moral appre- 
hension are the only means of rendering honourable a 
fanaticism, — ^itself, again, the only vindication of what 
would otherwise appear intolerable. To attribute the 
self-assertion of a mission of teaching virtue and piety 
to the world by his own example, is a moral contra- 
diction in terms. Virtue and piety that exhibit them- 
selves, destroy themselves. The claiming of personal 
eminence is in fact odious precisely in proportion as the 
eminence is of a spiritual kind, since the true effect of 
moral refinement is to diminish the sense of self. Ac- 
cording to modem perception it is hence the reverse of 
befitting a mind of purely spiritual delicacy, even to have 
that latent consciousness of superiority which is attributed 
to Jesus.* * To such natures the conviction is always that 

/ 

* Certainly, men may be aware of their own intellectual su* 
periority : but the eminence of Jesus is not supposed to have been of 
this sort. 
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truth, and righteousness, shall subdue the world; never 
that mankind shall bow down to themselves. Through 
their own transcendency above self it is that their 
genuine honour is won: — ^but all historical testimony 
must be trampled upon before this kind of self-abne- 
gation can be attributed to Jesus ; so far, that is, as 
regards the proper aim of his life. Let us see that aim 
as one that, however madly fanatical it would look to 
ourselves, was entirely appropriate to his own age, — and 
the self-assertion becomes once more of a kind that de- 
mands genuine sympathy and approbation. Regarding 
the assumption of Divine appointment as one proper to 
the time, and the assumption of leadership over men, aa 
one that was undertaken in an emergency that seemed to 
require human agency, and of a nature that was fraught 
with personal peril : — ^we recognize again a real and true 
absorption of all lower selfish considerations, in a causie 
truly great with regard to the actual condition of his 
nation, that show him a worthy occasion for that fond 
exaggeration of adoring followers that has veered through 
so many phases of idolatry. Leaving aside, now, all 
that claim of oneness with the Father, of being the sole 
means of access to Gk)d, of his own destination to draw 
all men to himself, as very naturally the dogmatic in" 
vention of a later age^ but as altogether unworthy of 
Jesus himself; — and it is delightful to feel how, instantiy 
that the false lustre of Divinity begins to pale, the real 
human virtues shine out with a power that is incompar- 
ably more impressive ! 

This effect has been shown so amply within certain 
limits, that it seems strange there should be so much re- 
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luctance to rely upon the moral consequences of admit- 
ting unreservedly the idea of Jesus as the man of his 
own age and nation, unless it be that dogmatic influence 
is sufficient to account for the detaining of the recog- 
nition. The transition down into the merely natural is 
too sudden. The deification of the character of Christ 
is a stage of supematuralism that can scarcely avoid to 
succeed to the deification of his person, even after all 
notion of any kind of miraculous accompaniment to his 
life has been entirely abandoned. There is still a sense 
in which he can be considered the Saviour of men, while 
he is regarded as the needed mediator for moral improve- 
ment, the divinely-instituted exemplar of human per- 
fection, who alone enables us to aspire beyond our pre- 
sent selves, by revealing to us the "possibility of the 
race." But this quite modem stage shows itself but one 
in the train of all the others which the progress of opinion 
in the world's history shows us to have all along been 
gradually reducing into consistency with reason, the first 
started notion of the enshrining of Divinity in the in- 
carnate form of Jesus of Nazareth. Dropping one by 
one the ruder elements which it exhibits as the potent 
ones at the beginning, more and more it tends towards 
a resolution into philosophy ; in order to which this latest 
phase seems already on the point of giving way. It is 
at the present time undergoing its conflict with the 
philosophic ideas, increasingly gaining ground, — of 
moraliiy and religion as the work of inward experience 
and not of Outward imitation, destructive to the supposi- 
tion of an appointed model of virtue and piety ; — and 
of the mutual connexion of all parts of our nature which 
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IS characteristic of modern science of the mind, entirely 
antagonistic to the supposed separation of intellectual 
from moral greatness, according to which a total ignor- 
ance of the real nature of God's designs, and a merely 
blind submission to be the instnmient in carrying them 
out, are conceived to be compatible with a perfect union 
of spirit with Him. Out of this transient stage of super- 
naturalism, Christ soon comes to be represented as not so 
much a model to be copied, as an instance of actual at- 
tainment to serve as an encouragement ; this view also 
yielding speedily to the seemingly more irrefragable 
position of his supplying a yet more ftmdamental need, 
in being that specimen of communion with God which 
first made piety possible to man. According to this 
view, the substantial meaning of Christianity is thus 
succinctly given by Mr. Martineau : — 

The religion, with regard to its progressive eflFect 
upon mankind, should be simply treated as " an historical 
development through the influence of reverence for a 
person."* It is "a power appointed — an inspiration 
given — to fetch by reverence a true religion out of man, 
and not, by dictation, to put one into him."t " It is a 
religious Philosophy, starting from the liistorical appear- 
ance of Christ as an expression of God in human life, 
and always detained around this one object as its 
centre."} 

* Prospective Review, Phases of Faith. Aug. 1850. p. 272. 
f Westminster Beview. Creed of Christendom. July, 1851. p. 444. 

t Ibid. Early Christianity. April, 1858. p. 560. 
also Stvdies of Christianity, pp. 286, 234, 
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This idea of the external origin, and exclusive ex-- 
temal association of religion, seems to remain fiilly open 
to philosophic objection : — ^but recurring, for the present, 
to the merely historical aspect of the question, it appears 
equally inadequate to fiimish an explanation for the 
actual motives that influenced the original dissemination 
of Christianity. The fact of the case is that so far from 
the personal reverence of the disciple^, however great it 
may naturally be supposed to have been, having consti- 
tuted the stimulating motive to that propagation, the 
immediate friends of Christ were those under whose 
charge the phase of his religion held by them £ided away 
into passive obscuriiy, while the main promoter of Chris- 
tianity was Paul, who had no personal knowledge of 
Christ whatever. It appears to be as true of this prin- 
ciple of " reverence for the character of Christ" as Mr. 
Martineau has already acknowledged with regard to the 
spirit of his religion, that in fact we are at this present 
age more capable of comprehending it than apostles 

themselves. The History of Opinion shews gradual 

and ripening change : the History of the Deeds of 
Men, out of which the opinions grew, opens also to view 
a corresponding process of the subjective kind, — wrought 
out in the nature of motives linked in constant connexion 
both to kindred motives close in order, and to circum- 
stances lying immediately about them. 

It has become our part, now in remote distance, to 
speculate as to the general causes. And here, with re- 
gard to this influence of the character of Christ, it seems 
to me that history conflrms what has been all along the 
instinctive feeling of orthodox religionists : that no in- 
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fluence, namely, of a mere man could by any means work 
out such vast effects as are attributed to it, — no influence^ 
that is, that God himself could transAise into so limited a 
medium. This humanitarian view of Salvation is one 
that appears utterly incommensurate with results, that if 
not theologically viewed as Divine prodigies, can only 
satisfactorily resolve themselves into insensible progress. 
K God did not actually descend upon earth to do the 
work Himself, any special favouritism of aid in partial 
instance, seems alike petty and inadequate. — It seems as 
if the last ^tage of thought must quickly follow, which 
will bring this stream of subjective adhesion to Super- 
naturalism into harmonious coincidence with the other 
vein of objective historical perception, — ^that which gives, 
also at the same time the answering reflection to the 
principle lying at the real root of Catholic orthodoxy, 
accounting for its hold over the immensely preponderating 
body of believers : — ^namely, that the cause of the su- 
premacy of the Man Jesus lies in a long course of events 
which had swelled to a crisis at the time of his appear- 
ance, and bore him aloft to a height whence his personal 
qualities told with a power derived from the accumulated 
force of many generations of men; — when, therefore, 
the work he did was truly " not his own," but that of 
the Divine Hand which had guided the ages, and made a 
frail mortal its minister just as its anfi:els are the winds 
..d to flying fi,. 

Thus considered, the influence of the character of 
Jesus, though raised to such a stupendous importance 
by circumstances, was only an homogeneous portion of 
the whole course of events,— call it divine if we will^ 
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but affording no ground for a separation of idea between 
the divine and what we call the natural. 

Jesus would never have claimed to be the Messiah if 
the notion of a Messiah had not lain in the mind of his 
age, ripe for fulfilment; the disciples would not have 
permanently received him as such, if the impression 
made upoti them by his virtues had not coincided so 
aptly with the tone of their religious philosophy, as to 
furnish just the point of contact with actual things — an 
accidental point, according to careless ordinary speech, — 
when it suddenly kindled into a living enthusiasm. 

To understand the history of Christ truly, we must 
indeed penetrate far deeper than has yet been done into 
that of his nation. Taken out from that, as an isolated 
whole, and transplanted into the midst of our own circle 
of ideas, it must needs appear as a miracle : nay, we 
may almost say of the whole course of Hebrew story, 
that it appears as one continuous miracle, while as at 
present we are unable to trace the hidden links which 
connect so extraordinary a development with the rest of 
human nature. The influences which determine the here- 
ditary character of the race (the most important point) 
are quite out of sight to us ; while that which we have 
been accustomed to receive as the history of this special 
people, we now know to be throughout perverted and 
overlaid by priestly artifice. In the latter field of inquiry, 
however, worthy labourers have already been employing 
themselves with notable effect. New and penetrating 
light, for instance, has been thrown upon the real nature 
of the early history of the Hebrews by the patient re.- 
search of Mr. Mackay and Professor Newman : the 
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former unveiling the barbarous character of the worship 
of Jehovah at its commencement, ferocious as the people 
themselves ;* the latter disentangling an historical thread 
out of the confused misrepresentations of its mid-life, 
unravelling the distorted story of the internal struggles 
of the vigourous and passionate nation to gain a political 
and religious status for itself, f But the whole of the 
Apocryphal period, that surrounds the life of Christ with 
a nebulous haze, itself the nucleus that holds the entire 
import and that has fixed the gaze of the world, — the 
whole history from " Daniel" to the Apocalypse, re- 
mains to be written. It ought to be writ with a glowing 
pen — ^fiery from the furnace of red-hot fanaticism, — 
dipped in the blood of martyred saints ! It is a period 
that the nerves of mortal intelligence cannot approach 
and endure in cold blood. — No wonder that, stand- 
ing outside the seven-times-heated flame, we have 
seen in it One walking in the midst whose form is 

LIKE THE SON OF GOD ! 

But treating it with what calm judgment we may, 
and trying to keep back the intrusive mixture of subse- 
quent dogmatism, there is a sort of intelligible continuity 
in the human story of it. Jesus was lineally descended 
from that glorious line of prophets, who, as Mr. Newman 
shows, furnished the moral strength of the nation ; who 
were constantly redeeming them, dragging them upright 
out of the debasing tendency of the sordid hypocrisies 

* See Progress of the Intellectf as exemplified in the Religious Develop- 
ment of the Greeks and Mebrtws, by Robert W. Mackay. 1850. 

+ See History ofihe Hebrew Monarchy^ by Francis W. Newman. 1847. 
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of the priesthood, the pre-eminently artftd race who set 
themselves to make gain out of the God-ward instincts 
of mankind. In this series of bold-hearted men, animated 
by the noblest kind of inspiration, the spirit of earnest 
reality in the best department of human nature, that of 
moral goodness ; and in those kindred heroes, the patriot 
warriors, culminating in the world-renowned Judas Mac- 
cabaeus, there was a fount of sympathetic energy whence 
Jesus might draw, and feel himself compelled to yet bolder 

heights. ^The nation was characterized amongst all the 

nations of the earth, by its paramount egotism. Its 
sense of self-importance, and its unlimited aspiration to 
be the very crown of the nations, is shown throughout 
the whole of its records, and is reflected in the whole of 
its religion. Singularly, indeed, is it an instance of how 
the strength of an accumulated national propensity like 
this has worked out its own realization I The determi- 
nation with which Israel insisted upon its birth-right as 
the peculiar people of Grod, has wrung an assent out of 
mankind to its claim. He has bent the necks of his 
unwilling brethren to bow down with their sheaves I 
And the unbending race have deserved the homage, be- 
cause — here is the Divine source of their strength! — 
because they have been morally in earnest to make them- 
selves worthy of it. In their intense humanism, and 
self-ism, they have come to the true dignity of pride, 
and have found out, and taught the world, that to be 
truly self-sufiicing, they must have the inner strength of 
virtue, sound to its centre ; and that second truth, its root 
and counterpart, that whoever is strong in himself, is 
strong ako in relation to all that unknown, mysterious 
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Around and To-come which we name God. 1£ these 
same hated, and despised, and worshipped Jews had not 
attained to the knowledge that to be the peculiar people 
of God, they must become zealous of good works and 
free from all iniquity, they would have remained a pitiful 
laughing-stock to the world. But they had the true 
notion at the bottom : when they found how hard and 
how bitter was the task required of them, they still per- 
sisted, "we are worthy;" and their singular tenacity, 
indomitable energy of purpose, has had its reward. 

And the working of it out has been in the ordinary 
method of human learning, — ^this same trying baptism, 
and cup of suffering, — ^by disappointment. Their political 
power was all broken up, and their first boast shattered 
to pieces, by all the nation being carried into captivity. 
Instead of this crushing them, as it would have done an 
ordinary race, it gave them new strength. They knew 
that they were Qod^B people, and that he would not 
forsake them ; and the more they appeared to be trampled 
down by their enemies, the more they were sure He 
would set them up again, and place their foot upon the 
necks of them all. They compelled their conquerors 
themselves to serve them, and aid in thfeir re-establish- 
ment, and opened their second temple with greater glory 
than the first. Again they were subdued by a worse foe 
than they had yet encountered — ^that Man who has 
attained as great a name as almost the Man of Nazareth 
himself, and has become his literal rival in mythical 
fame 1* Antiochus Epiphanes, like the very Powerof Evil, 
i — 

* A short Essay upon this subject^ written a few years ago, will 
probably be shortly published. 
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extinguished iheir hopes — all but the spark, which blazed 
up anew more vividly than ever. If they could not 
succeed on earth, they would in heaven ! there^ at least, 
God would give them their victorious pre-eminence- 
The pati'iot prophet who called himself " Daniel" ven- 
tured to assure them that the resurrection would take 
place in a very short space after the death of the tyrant ; 
and throwing himself upon the spirit of prophetic vision, 
painted the form of the instant coming Deliverer. Had 
he not the right, since God had never failed to raise them 
up one in their time of need ? — This promise, with all its 
passionate assurance, was left on record, — scarcely need- 
ing any, when it had burned Itself into the hearts of the 
whole people. They waited long; with that tenacious 
patience which is as much a part of their nature as the 
unyielding vigour of action when once called out. They 
waited till a little before the time of Christ ; here and 
there murmurs of ftdfilment arose; they could wait no 
longer ! The hour was come, and the Man must appear. 
It was not Judas of Gralilee : — who then should it be ? 

The question must have vibrated in the bosom of the 
young Jesus as in that of all his countrymen : but we 
seem to discern liim subduing all outward impulse with 
the quiet wisdom of the Essenes ; quenching, it may be, 
the early ardour for action which had been stimulated 
by the example of the martyred Judas ; schooling him- 
self to abide the manifestation of Jehovah, and learning 
first to make his own heart ready for the great day of 
the coming. When His people had in like manner truly 
cleansed themselves, $uid become pure and holy, surely 
the Most High would descend and dwell among them ! — 
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Thus began to proclaim another disciple of those schools, 
and Jesus hastened to rank himself amongst the followers 
of John the Baptist. But John could ill satisfy the ener- 
getic demand of Jesus, which thence could do no other- 
wise than clear away before it a road in which to express 
itself. John remained preaching in the wilderness, 
waiting for the multitudes to come to him in his retreat. 
Jesus went forth into the cities, and to the homes of the 
people, and roused them in earnest, till they felt " a 
greater than John is here." The signs of the times were 
drawing on, there was no room for doubt or hesitation, 
the Kingdom was at hand. Still, however, the Divine 
Deliverer appeared not ; and — ^perhaps the thought was 
first in his own mind, perhaps was first urged upon him 
by his disciples, — Jesus felt that himself was the destined 
agent of Heaven. How, the demur may have arisen, 
when he was of mean parentage, and no son of David, 
as prophecy had asserted? — No matter: difficulties of 
this kind were easily to be surmounted. The idea once 
admitted, was a Divine impulse that carried all before it. 
He enforced the call for moral preparation, as no prophet 
had done before him : doing all that in him lay, might 
he not trust that Heaven would do its own part! With 
desperate urgency at last — as disappointment never 
failed to urge on his race, — ^we see him leave behind 
him the villages of Galilee, drawing the multitudes after 
him as he goes up to Jerusalem, and there, entering the 
Temple, — ^with that bodily energy which tlie excite- 
ment of a desperate purpose can alone naturally account 
for, — sweep out the polluters of the holy place, to make 
it ready for the presence of Jehovah of Hosts. Alas 
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fijr the Hero-Man who still was touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities 1 instead of the glory of the Lord, 
were cavils of human spite, and vexatious disputations. 
If sick at heart, yet all unbroken, he retired amongst his 
unequally-minded friends, still, in solemn prepara- 
tion, to partake of the paschal feast; — ^but no! he put 
away from himself the cup — ^he would taste no wine, 
even sanctified by religious symbols, he for whom a 
higher sanctification was approaching, — he would taste 
no fruit of the vine till he drank it new with them in the 
Father's kingdom. He led them away to the place 
called Q-ethsemane, and retaining the favoured three, to be 
(shall we suppose?) his witnesses of— what?— he entered 
upon his long and urgent prayer. The Father's will 
was against the prayer. While bending his own to meet 
it, still, coincident with resignation as to this most press- 
ing of repeated disappointments in the mode of ftJfilment, 
appears to have remained the indomitable expectation. 
Yet a little ftirther he must abide the time of the coming. 
He flinched not from the last terrible extreme. Before 
Pilate he swerved nothing from the fiill assertion of his 
dignity; can we even avoid inferring that— notwith- 
standing the often-reversing representation of the evange- 
lists,— he may have proclaimed before his executioners 
the confidence of his assurance, which led to the other- 
wise inexplicably inhuman mockery of the crowd 
assembled round his cross ? He had reftised the merci- 
fully stupefying draught; — and when the exclamation 
broke from his expiring lips " Why hast Thou forsaken 
mel" the spectators of his agony, gaping on in 
superstitious suspense, to the exclusion of even the 
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human feeling that led the Boman soldier to offer a 
palliation to his thirst, stopped his hand with " Let be, 
let us see whether Ellas mil come to save him." 

Upon this supposition we see plainly what it was that 
caused the difference between the martyrdom of Jesus, 
and others that have appeared far more firm and trium- 
phant: — a difference that it has been found necessary to 
explain on the orthodox scheme by the dogmatical addi- 
tion of supernatural anguish. — There is, at all events, a 
singular parallel in this supposed behaviour of Jesus 
with that recorded of his nation^ showing him throughout 
as the representative of his people. The temper of the 
excited Galileans, in which the surpassing ambition of 
Jesus had been nourished, went on burning fiercer and 
fiercer amongst them to the last; still of the same 
kind, though naturally far more gross and desperate, 
amidst a body that now consisted only of the basest 
dregs of the populace, the better portion of the Grali- 
leans having been drawn off as followers of Jesus into 
the company of the Apostles. Besides " Theudas, 
(about A.D. 46,) who boasted himself to be somebody," 
(Acts V. 36,) and "that Egjrptian, who led out his 
followers into the wilderness," false Christs became more 
abundant as the end of the nation approached. " During 
the siege (A.D. 70,) the miUtary sectarians who had 
instigated the revolt, exhibited a persevering gallantry 
which extorts our admiration in spite of their atrocious 
cruelties. Whatever of religion influenced them, was 
directed to the extinction of all the milder feelings, and 
to the inflaming of the sterner passions into madness. 

E 
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Tlie experienced legions of Borne under the eye of Titus 
himself, were repeatedly broken by the fierce attacks of 
the Jews ; the besiegers, when retiring to rest after the 
incessant contests of the day, were surprised by noc- 
turnal sallies ; their works were burnt, and the red-hot 
engines dragged away by the hands of the Jews, in de- 
spite of guards and fortifications ; and the short intervals 
of security obtained by the repulse of the Bomans, were 
employed in the murder or torture of the citizens 
supposed to be favourable to a capitulation. Tlie prophets 
were encouraged to announce from day to day the 
approach of divine aid ; and in the last extremity, when 
the temple was burning, and the streets were filled with 
the infuriated Bomans, a multitude assembled in the 
cloisters of the temple, and whilst the soldiers and the 
fire were closing upon them, confidently trusted that now 
the moment was come when God would appear to save 
his people."* 

And is it to be conceived possible, many will exclaim, 
that out of anything that is akin to frenzy like this, could 
proceed a religion so pure, so holy, so calm and simple, 
as the Christian ! — Who is there, we may return, that can 
doubt the possibility, that has ever beheld, or imagined, 
the face of one who has borne and survived the conflict 
of earthly trial, and thence has learned to fix all hope in 
heaven ! This was the expression that settled upon the 
lineaments of early Christianity, and it is no wonder that 
the^world has worshipped it ever since. 

* Inquiry, p. 83, 2d Edition. Josephus, War, vii. 8, 6. 
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A purpose of such mighty force as that of Jesus 
( — conceive the grandeur of it — to bring down a reign of 
Righteousness on earth ! — ) could not die out of the world ; 
it had life enough to mould itself into a much higher and 
more enduring form. And the stages of transition are 
almost clear to us, as soon as we know how to look for 
them. The disciples shared the firm expectation of their 
Master ; the disappointment of his death was powerless to 
crush their Hebrew spirit, and only made them turn, like 
*' Daniel," or probably in consequence of the now remem- 
bered description of that prophet, to the idea of his speedy 
return on the clouds of Heaven. What should be the sign 
of his coming, and of the end of the world ? was now 
their anxious meditation. The end came not, and their 
hope was extinguished as far as this world was concerned. 
But the idea of the general resurrection remained be- 
hind, though it had lain in abeyance as long as immediate 
accomplishment seemed at hand : the hope burnt up with 
a brighter and steadier light than ever, and Christians, 
still animated by it, believe that all shall yet be ftdfiUed 
in the new heavens and the new earth.* 

If we were to follow onwards the history closely linked. 



* I say nothing here of the belief in the resurrection of Jesus, 
because^ however important an immediate influence it had upon the 
minds of the first disciples, and through them upon the world (to 
account for which I think the conjecture thrown out in the Inquiry the 
most satisfactory that has been offered ; — even Dr. Strauss agreeing 
as to the probability of some nucleus of fact in the matter :) still, this 
belief appears on a large view entirely subordinate to the general stream 
of feeling. 
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we should see how the Messianic trust of the Hebrews had 
however to unite itself with quite foreign elements before 
it was fit for transmission, and by other agency than that 
of the immediate followers of Jesus, who strenuously 
resisted all Entile accommodation, and probably died out 
retaining their own exclusive faith.* We should come 
to Paul, the actual founder of Christianity, who after 
endeavouring, vainly it would seem, to fraternize with the 
elder apostles, made it his boast how indeed he had learned 
nothing from them !-— how his doctrine came direct from 
God: pondered over doubtless in those three years of 
solitude which he spent in Arabia, as soon as the idea of 
Jesus in this extended light of the world's Saviour, had 
flashed into his mind, and " immediately" he "conferred 
not with flesh and blood" (Gal. i. 16,) but yielded up 
himself to the heavenly visions, whose immense signifi- 
cance so overpowered him that whether he were in the 
body or out of the body he knew not (11. Cor. xii. 2.). 
Deep, very deep, is the human interest which attaches 
also to the life of this true Hero in his own way, all the 
more for the additional light thrown by criticism upon the 
vexatious opposition he had to encounter, which made 
him quite as much a confessor from persecution of the 
brethren, as he may have been a martyr by the sword of 
the pagan, and which exalts to the higher degree the 



* See Mr. Mackay's critical reasons for believing that, notwithstanding 
the subsequent representation in the ** Acts/' Peter and James with the 
whole Hebrew Church were throughout opposed to the innovating 
doctrine of Paul ; — in his Rue and Progress of ChrutianUy. 
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glory of the triumph that his doctrine achieved at last. 
But the history of Christianity is now one mainly of 
dogma ; and as such need be pursued no farther, its na- 
tural descent from Babbinical and Alexandrian sources 
into the various forms of Christian doctrine having been 
abundantly traced by learned authorities. 

Of the Hebrew side of the religion, that which gave 
it, to all obvious apprehension, an actual origin in the 
Kfe of Jesus, there seems to me in the explanation oflPered 
by the Author of the " Inquiry," to be an inherent pro- 
bability, to which no other approaches. There appears 
in it a grand consistency that approves itself at once. 
It is perfectly in harmony with the state of religious 
feeling at the time, and with the whole course of the 
history of the Hebrew people, which is now unfolded in one 
unbroken stream, as the most marvellous, though strictly 
natural, chapter in the world's experience. And as re- 
gards the hallowed person of Jesus himself, — when we 
have been once compelled to part with that cherished 
image of Divine Humanity — ^yet not to part with it, only 
to consign it to that ideal world where it stands enshrined 
in Artistic Beauty for ever ! — ^there is a nobleness in the 
portion of human history thus redeemed from artificial 
misrepresentation, that seems to vindicate the receiving 
it with heart-exultation as a real gain, in the seeking 
for God's facts to believe in. 

Whether or not, however, there be more in this 
filling up of the dim vision of the past, than the work of 
imagination which will have to be rectified by fixture 
&rther research, there is at all events a substantial firm- 
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ness in the principle towards which it aids. It shows that 
there is a possibility of the Hebrew story falling into 
a natural position side-by-side with the rest of our know- 
ledge of hufnan events ; and hence it seems to serve as 
a fit conductor to lead us onwards into the philosophy of 
the subject. 



CHAPTER 11. 



THOUGHTS RELATING TO THE PSYCHICAL ESSENCE OF 

CHRISTIANITY. 

The external part of Christianity thus retires to a far-off 
place in the course of human events, where it remains 
an object of deep historical interest, and may even be 
regarded as exerting influence down to our own age, 
through the stimulus it gave to intervening occurrences : 
but with all the interest that is personal to ourselves 
in the matter of our religion, it seems to have no longer 
any connection. It has become a thing of the past, 
buried with the past, for any share we have in it : and 
our attention accordingly reverts with undivided force to 
that other element of our belief which now comes forth 
with the more vivid importance, — the religious principles 
established in the constitution of our own minds. These 
have been seen to have furnished the investment and 
colouring now found necessary to clear away from all 
that representation of the past : we have every reason to 
suppose them still in operation, perhaps in the same way 
continuing in a measure to falsify our actual knowledge 
in every direction. They are something that is perma- 
nently with us, in immediate concern : and the coming 
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to a perception of what and whence they are, is the now 
essential step, needing to be followed out into whatever 
consequences alarming to our prepossessions it may seem 

to be leading us.- Let us take with us the noble text 

embodying the requiremeijt of all religious pursuit of 
Truth, — He that loveth the attachments in which he was 
nurtured more than me, is not worthy of me. 

After having reduced the Christian history to a na- 
tural level with all other history, the common impression 
left in the mind is that, together with this external foun- 
dation for the authority of Christianiiy, it has given up 
its belief in Divine Eevelation altogether. It is usual 
for it to settle down for awhile in the stage of Theism. 
Supematuralism it considers itself to have abjured ; and 
in this it seems to find, stripped of all adventitious 
miracle, the simple religion of nature. Here, it flatters 
itself, it can have all that was of real value, separated 
from the human disfigurements it has discarded. Yet 
general experience will probably confirm individual feel- 
ing, that this phase of conviction, however it may be 
supported, in respect of the negative results already 
obtained, by corroborating evidence of a variety of kinds, 
still is one that rather requires submission than affords 
satisfaction. It is a stage where just as much as the in- 
tellect is continually urging to go on, the heart is inces- 
santly craving to turn back. The mind is haunted by a 
sense of deprivation ; wanting so much, that mingled as 
it was with incongruities now acknowledged to be as 
repugnant as they are absurd, yet gave a richness and 
fulness to the religious consciousness that cannot be 
missed without a wistftil lingering regret. It is useless 
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for reason to convince itself to weariness that Christianity 
is a fable, and to go on showing plainly to our eyes how 
it grew out of its earthly root ; while the heart keeps 
protesting that it contained a response to her need, whose 
absence leaves her cold and void. It would be much 
better for reason to cease his claim to be solely attended 
to, till her want have been supplied. 

The disregard of the moral instincts is the neglect of 
an essential branch of nature's facts, that seems especially 
in this juncture of religious investigation to render abor- 
tive the intellectual calculation : while, at the same time, 
there Hes just as great danger of error in the opposite 
mistake, of suffering feeling to intrude into the judgment 
that has to exercise itself wpon feeling, and therefore 
must be kept apart from it The state of mind now 
considered, must have been passed throttghj to be imder- 
stood; but it must have been passed heyondy before it 
can be judged. It is commonly alleged,— on the part of 
an instinct of very beautifiil sort, except that it resents 
the effort to rise above it: — This is a matter where rea- 
soning is of no avail, where words only confound the 
inner sense ; a matter between self and God alone ; a 
crisis in which each separate soul must work out its own 
difficulties, must perceive its own alienation, must find 
its own reconciliation; feeling, and feeling alone, will 
bring us right, while the vain inquisition of analysis and 
explanation only leads us farther and farther astray. — In 
return to this it can only be asserted that all attainment 
made by supposed- feeling alone, is in fact owing to the 
insensible agency of the rational power, though it is a 
proof how small a quantity of reason will suffice where 
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the abundant feeling is right. Where the mind thus 
works out its own satisfaction in secret, — as happily 
every morally well-disposed mind is generally able to do, 
— reason is latent amid the feeling : in order to assert 
itself, and thereby work with large increase of fruit, it 
must become separate and re-a€t from the outside. Arid 
the consequence of this re-action is, that a new and 
higher order of Feeling takes its rise. 

Until this new feeling be realized, and form a justifi- 
cation, there can indeed be nothing but harshness and 
incongeniaUty with all religious sentiment, in the making 
a matter of cold investigation of what once was worship, 
. and the Object of worship. But the real nature of reli- 
gion must again be appealed to, as the one positive fruit 
secured out of an exploded form of faith : — the true re- 
verence for the inviolableness of the subject consists in 
the going through with it unhesitatingly, with implicit 
confidence in the universal power of Truth as a Divine 
thing that stands infinitely higher than our own appre- 
hension of it. Private instincts may plead, but must 
never set themselves above general principles.* Tlii^ 
work of laying bare, retracing, and comparing, which 
seems so cruel and profane an inquisition into the sacred 
heart of religious feeling, is the now necessary process 
of seeking out the whole means and method of the at- 
taining of experience, which was actually effected indeed 
only in that instinctive manner " without observation :" 
— ^without whicb process knowledge is impossible re- 



* That is, obviously, principles that may be considered established by 
the general consent of mankind. 
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specting the nature of oiir belief, and for the want of 
the true carrying out of which, it has been prematurely 
condemned as unattainable, — as useless, and worse than 
useless, if attained. Sought in the right way, under the 
sanction of the frank and fearless pursuit of Truth, and 
only thus, we come at last to be enabled to perceive that 
after all. Thought conduces to Eeligion as much as 
Feeling itself : — a noble addition to man's perception of 
the real nature of religion, that is worth a world of 
fighting with earlier instincts I 

This, however, is an after-gain, long in becoming 
apparent 

Looking back, then, from a station apart, upon the 
dissatisfaction that lurks in the consciousness after the 
supposed abandonment of belief in Divine Revelation, 
we see it our necessary task to examine into the nature of 
that groT^h of the mind itself, its own confidence, that 
suffers so much from the snapping asunder : the suffering 
itself being an indication of that sort which it is wise to 
encourage into articulate expression, instead of endea- 
vouring, as we often do, in all honesty, to crush into 
silence, treating it as a mere remnant of superstition. 
" It is not so clear a case," as Bishop Butler says, " that 
there is nothing in it." — Here it is that the " German" 
'mode of thought comes in as the appropriate and ac- 
ceptable aid we need, addressing itself to the explanation 
of feeling into which it enters with all the power of 
sympathy. 

Feuerbach*s " Essence of Christianity,"* in this 

* Translated from the second Qerraan edition by Marian Evans, 1854. 

Chapman's Quarterly Series, No. VI. 
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manner wins the attention of the mind in this condition, 
by his sympathy with the want, the source of which he 
is tracing. His full recognition of it is the charm that 
attracts to his pages. The bringing of it out to light is 
indeed his object, as constituting a portion of the " eternal 
truth" upon which, according to the oft-repeated phrase 
of Strauss, Christianity is founded. He shows how it 
is no wonder that so much of humaa nature should be 
bound up in Christianity, since itself is the root that has 
produced it, and has therein wrought out an expression 
for itself, Christianity, according to him, is, — ^not in- 
deed an external adaptation prepared by the Maker who 
knew that his creature had been so formed as to need it, 
which is the properly Christian representation of it, but 
the novel philosophic view, that it is — the form in which 
the religious aifections, struggling against earthy limita- 
tions, have created for themselves the satisfaction they 
demand; and therefore, in so far, real, just as the 
affections are real In expounding this, he enters so 
fiilly into the need, that many readers may feel he brings 
Christianity more near to personal apprehension than any 
of its own professed writers and preachers have done, by 
the new and larger insight he givBs into its doctrines. 
If I may at least adduce my own experience, as one bred 
up in what most Christians would consider the deficiency 
that belongs to Unitarian education, I can say that his 
delineation made me comprehend as I had never been 
able before, the deep meaning and adaptation to human 
wants of the orthodox creed : — ^the wonderftd beauty of 
that device of the Gk)d-man, bearing upon him, not the 
sins only, but the impassioned hopes, the proud self- 
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consciousness, the urgent aspirations, of all the world. 
It inspired the readiness^ at least, to return again even 
onwards to the whole of Christian faith, if at the same 
time a way could have been opened for reason ! 

" God as God," he shows, " is feeling as yet shut up, 
hidden ; only Christ is the unclosed, open feeling or heart. 
In Christ feeling is first perfectly certain of itself, and 
assured beyond doubt of the truth and divinity of its 
own nature; for Christ denies nothing to feeling; he 
ftilfils all its prayers. In God the soul is still silent as to 
what affects it most closely, — it only sighs ; but in Christ 
it speaks out ftdly ; here it has no longer any reserves. 
To him who only sighs, wishes are still attended with dis- 
quietude ; he rather complains that what he wishes is not, 
than openly, positively declares what he wishes ; he is 
still in doubt whether his wishes have the force of law. 
But in Christ, all anxiety of the soul vanishes ; he is the 
sighing soul passed into a song of triumph over its com- 
plete satisfaction ; he is the joyfiil certainty of feeling that 
its wishes hidden in God have trust and reality, the actual 
victory over death, over all the powers of the world and 
nature, the resurrection no longer merely hoped for, but 
already accomplished ; he is the heart released from all 
oppressive Umits, from all sufferings, — ^the soul in perfect 
blessedness, the God-head made visible." (p. 143.) 

Does not this ring in imison with Paul ? — showing 
that a kindred disposition of the heart towards Christianity 
may not be wanting, although conviction be extinct. 
But, — at once the remonstrance arises, — how can it be 
otherwise than a mockery and a parody, this exhibition 
of feeling, when at the same time the product of it all is 
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shown to be nothing but delusion ? when, according to 
the inexorable verdict of reason, Christ after all is but a 
romance of the heart, — ^nay, when God himself, in like 
manner, is no more than a " Being of the Understand- 
ing," a reflected image of the human intellect, projected 
upon vacancy ; not only in his attributes, but in his very 
existence, demonstrable to have no other than this 
deceitful origination I 

This negative result must be the preponderating im- 
pression upon every reader of Feuerbach, who has not, 
at least,' been prepared for it by previous familiarity with 
metaphysical speculation, — ^without which, indeed, it 
is difiicult, though not impossible, sufficiently to 
master the technicality of his language to gain an 
intelligible idea of his meaning. He himself desires to 
have readers of philosophical culture ; though, at the 
same time, he claims for his doctrines a future recognition 
on the plain ground of common sense by the vulgar 
equally with the learned. — On the latter ground alone 
let us here try to measure them ; iminfluenced by pre- 
possessions as to the " veracity" or " unveracity" of 
our faculties, and without attempting to judge which 
critics have been right in classing the doctrines as mere 
" Hegelianism applied to religion," or whether, as Feuer- 
bach himself asserts, they are in fact directly opposed to 
that school of transcendental speculation.* Let us 



* " The ideas of my work are only concluaions, conaeqttences, drawn 
from premises which are not themselves mere ideas, but objective facts 
either actual or historical. I unconditionally repudiate (absolute, im- 
material, self-sufficing speculation, — that speculation that draws its 
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regard them only in so far as they seem to oflper what 
may truly be an adequate explanation of the origin of 
our religious ideas. 

It is necessary here to observe, on my own part, the 
difficuliy, in recurring to what indeed, at first, was far 
from conveying a definite conception, to avoid adding to 
the explanation not only assistance from other sources in 
the clearing up of the haze, but even, probably, some 
slight modification in its real import, in consequence of 
the re-action of subsequent ideas. Nevertheless, — what- 
ever reason an Hegelian scholar might have to smile at 
the meagreness of the accoimt, — I will venture to set 
down what I am now able to imderstand of the 
psychological process, the delineation of which gives 
such tangible interest to the metaphysics of Feuerbach. 

The growth of religion in the human intelligence, 
(thereby distinguished from mere blind emotion) is co- 
incident with, or rather immediately consequent upon, 
the power of forming abstract ideas : that is to say, it is 
a generalization effected by the operation of the intellect 
upon the sentiments and emotions, when these have at- 
tained to so great extent and distinctness as to become 
self-conscious. Thus, if we trace their progress in the 
early history of the race, man begins by recognizing in 
his fellow-beings certain qualities, which, by their sym- 



material from within.... I attach myself, in direct opposition to the 
Hegelian philosophy, only to realism, to materialism in the sense 
[previously] indicated. I am nothing but a natural philosopher in the 
domain of mind." Preface to the Essence of Christianity, p. vi. 
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pathy with his own, have previously drawn his attention 
by exciting feelings of attachment or thp reverse. His 
intellect acting upon the emotional perception, gives to 
them the new form of ideas^ making the qualities 
separable from the originating persons. But the intel- 
lect is hitherto incapable of retaining them in this 
impalpable state of ideal existence ; they are no sooner 
extricated in an abstract form from bodily substance, 
than instantaneously they are invested with a substance 
jo{ their own, and turn into real entities, — though 
entities so different from all known being, and therefore 
of, so mysterious a kind, that they excite towards 
themselves the new sentiment of awe and worship.* 
Every one of the abstract qualities in this manner was 
originally erected into a Divinity; which however, again, 
in the feebleness of intellectual power, was speedily 
clothed with human form, and acquired a human history. 
All the virtues and vices, affections, passions, fear, 
beauty, strength, hunger, sickness, — every abstract idea 
of any kind of feeling whatever, was thus deified, f 
And all of them were independent deities, and distinct 
as the idea of one individual man was distinct from that 



* Observe that it is the genesis of the tnte feeling of religious wor- 
ship that we have traced : the false one has ite origin in the low senti- 
ments of fear and of personal desire. 

+ It may be as well to note that the representations of early mytho- 
logy afforded lis in ancient poetry, must by no means be accepted as 
painting the real hdief out of which it grew. By the time that belief 
is transmuted into poetry, its own proper character is lost. The latter 
to us only serves to indicate the previous existence of the former. See 
Chap. IV. 
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of another, until the generalization of ^^ mankind" was 
conceived. The unity in the idea of humanity effected 
a parallel unity in the conception of Deity : which con- 
ception having been once established, the previous enti- 
ties became resolved into only the attributes of the One 
Divine Being : — ^the ancient mode of conceiving the fact 
we now express by saying that certain qualities are 
characteristic of humanity. God is henceforth the es- 
sence of the Species of humanity. 

Man is capable of comprehending such qualities alone 
•as are already in himself ; but he becomes aware of them 
in external existence before he is able, by means of re- 
flection, to find them also in himself. This external 
.mode of regarding qiialities causes him — when at last 
lie recognizes himself to be under their influence, and 
finds thus as he thinks the meaning of those violent per- 
turbations which he has been undergoing under the sway 
of these mighty mastering emotions, — ^to consider himself 
as subject to the inspiration of the God. His first dawn 
of self-consciousness with regard to his emotions is that 
they are a something apart fi'om himself, and superior 
to himself. His own feeling, according to the habitual 
mode of conception, is necessarily an entity, and ne- 
cessarily apart from the familiar bodily self, of which he 
now ceases to take special cognizance.* It is an entity 



* Probably as long as the body was a distinct object of thought, (Jiat 
aleo seemed apart from self. The same perception occasionally recurs 
to ourselves. In ordinary thought indeed the mind is the thing apart : 
for we have not ceased to regard mind as a distinct entity, — ^we think 
of '* ourselves" on the one part, apd of " our mind" as a something we 
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of that mystical kind which is not like external body, 

and therefore is Divine Mind. 

♦ 

The more he becomes sensible of these feelings, the 
more inevitably is he drawn towards the Divine image 
that represents them. For in his ovm individual being 
he feels that every emotion is cramped and confined; 
but in Grod, who represents the totality of the species, 
there is room for infinite gratification. Hence the 
stronger the demand of his emotional nature, the more 
at this stage is he drawn towards God. In God alone is 
found immmiity from the contrarieties of the human 
lot, perfect and endless enjoyment : he desires to attach 
himself to the Eternal Blessedness. (We can scarcely 
fail to see that early religion, formed before morality is 
developed, has always a selfish character; though it is 
still far superior in this form, to that lowest in which 
Fear is the predominant element.) In this stage it must 
exist for a long period, before that higher religion which 
is allied with moral sentiment begins to appear. And 
all the time it lasts, the image of God remains properly 
that of a human being : intelligence being not yet ripe 
enough to strip it of even the outer semblance of man, 
though it may have dropped the more barbarous ele- 
ments which belonged to the primitive conception. He 
is a Person, endowed with the human attributes of 
Reason, Will, Love ; he acts in a hmnan manner, and 
has a human history. * 

Setting aside the consideration of the dramatic ele- 

possess, on the other. But persons much giyen to reverie, feel on the 
contrary that body is the appendage, and the thin lring principle the 
true self. 
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ment in the moulding of the idea, and regarding only 
the essence of the intellectual elaboration : it is obvious 
that the Image of Deity is still a Seal thing, in the 
sense that we should now express by saying that man- 
kind had come to realize the conception of their Species. 
And this work of their own minds was such as must 
necessarily be accompanied by feelings of admiration, 
wonder, and delight: whence it is legitimately true to 
assert that the Divine Abstraction is the object of genu- 
ine worship^ (the combined result of those emotions,) so 
long as the feelings that, together with the intelligence, 
are ever flowing into and swelling the idea, continue 
themselves to be genuine and real. Nevertheless it is 
the case, that no sooner have the idea and sentiments 
taken a fixed form, than what Feuerbach calls the contra- 
dictions of reUgion display themselves : the false theo- 
logical essence of it comes into view, in place of an 
anthropological essence which is the true human prin- 
ciple, and therefore requires to be sedulously maintained 
firee from the artificial construction that only forms an 
impediment to its working: — an impediment, it would 
appear, of similar nature to all the obstruction that 
results in general from arresting the free action of 
thought. It may be that the ideal efiluence should have 
remained apt to float away and disperse itself; at all 
events, it must require to preserve a perviousness to the 
vital current that should play through it : while in the 
Juced form that is imparted by superstition, it is turned 
into a noxious corrupter of the human atmosphere ! Tlie 
reality that man has made for himself out of himself, 
when, instead of being referred to its true origin, it is 
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regarded as the work of a Being distinct from Self be- 
comes a thing ihat draws away and exhausts the living 
energy of the soul that ought to be reserved for its ovm 
daily need. In proportion as he believes in God, it 
comes to be that he ceases to believe in himself. All that 
is excellent in his own nature he has abstracted and 
deified : all the rest he can only consider as refuse and 
abomination I Henceforth it is necessary that the flesh 
should be at enmiiy with the Spirit ; man is bom in sin, 
and steeped in iniquity, because righteousness is a thing 
that belongs to God alone. — ^This is the logical and in- 
evitable result of the religious personification of Deiiy. 
And the practical consequence is the mischievously un- 
natural one, that nature has to be subdued and triumphed 
over, and that the more it is thwarted the better:— 
which, indeed, is the proper tone of religion under every 
known form. 

All the advantages that theological religion proposes 
are, accordingly, also unnatural ones : not earthly sub- 
stantial good, but the unreal fruit of imagination. The 
good that Nature offers is despised, for the sake of the 
spiritual salvation which is altogether opposed to tem- 
poral prosperity and well-being.— sAnd all the time that 
man has been thus denying his own nature by trying to 
partake of the supposed nature of God, he has been making 
God intensely human, by the possession of all those fa- 
culties of which he has deprived himself in order to give 
them up as a worthy oblation to the Divine Image, — the 
God he has made truly in the likeness of Man. 

In destroying Theology, we thus see that Feuerbach 
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is still aiming at an essentially positive result : — the con- 
finning of that basis of natural feeling out of which 
religion is the true and salutary issue, though liable to 
so much distortion. A strong affirmative ground' is only 
sought to be cleared of what is held to be an illusory 
misapprehension. And notwithstanding the prepon- 
derance of the negative impression that follows this 
doctrine in the first instance, it is certain that it gives a 
strength of confidence in the powers of human nature, 
a sense of the abundance and richness of its capabilities, 
that must at least lie by in the mind for Aiture steady 
support But still, there is a shock in this thorough 
overthrowing of its former position, that must necessarily 
cause an unprepared mind to stagger, and require time 
to recover itself. If Theism was a stage of insufiicient 
belief, its unsatisfactoriness is here answered by the pro- 
posal for the abandonment of its entire source of trust. 
Where God was, is now presented to it nothing but its 
own Thought ; a phantom which is the creation and not 
the Cr^tor of its worship. An utter blank in the place 
of aU pniBvious conviction, an uncompromising sweeping 
away of all cherished faith, — such is at first the all but 
appalling consequence of Feuerbach's remorseless philo- 
sophy I That it can occur, and be not quite appalling, 
during the space of time it lasts, — b. space but short, in all 
general experience, — may well be matter of surprise to 
the mind itself: — this bare Atheism I in which the idea of 
Qod seems as totally extinguished as the flame that ex- 
pires upon exhausted cinders, — ^which it is hard to believe 
will be there again, lambent and coruscating, out of its 
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coarse carborij another and yet the same real burning 
blaze, as soon as a fresh impulse stirs the smouldering 
fuel to send forth anew its soul of latent fire ! 

Afterwards comes to be seen how the sustaining in- 
fluence under the destructive process of extinction was 
one that in fact may be considered as feeding the fuel, 
by the strengthening and diverting to their right purpose 
of those human sympatliies which spend themselves in 
vain in a false and not a true pieiy, when they stray 
wandering away amid the heavens, impoverishing all 
the relations of actual life, by " giving up the aflections 
all out of reach of the poor suffering fellow-man who 
needs them all." This pervading sentiment of Feuer- 
bach's book is perhaps the strongest remembrance that 
readers may carry away from its perusal ; and it may 
cause them to feel grateful to an Author whose lofty and 
genial appreciation of humanity has let them down to 
earth by so kindly a descent. But still more does grati- 
tude seem due on account of another merit, by which he 
often causes the heart even to exult, and that is, the 
moral largeness of the atmosphere in which his thoughts 
expand themselves — ^shown in his noble contempt for all 
sophistry. There is something in this manliness, of 
treating the subject with the true dignity that is alone 
worthy of it, that inspires the reader with confidence of 
not being upon unsafe ground. 

This scheme of Feuerbach's explanation opens a line 
of thought quite new to the ordinary English habit of 
mind ; and perhaps no less so from the point of view of 
pure speculation. It is the carrying of a metaphysical 
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question straight into the realm of physical investigation ; 
far beyond the region of mere history and criticism. 
Here it is that the transcendental mysticism of language 
comes to be seen to cover actual scientific thought 
When Strauss shows how the mythical element invests 
the whole of religious history, w^ feel aheady that He- 
gelian conception has advanced into ground where it can 
be met, without any need of special initiation, by pene- 
tration of ordinary sort, by means of simple observation 
of natural processes of thought : although in this depart- 
ment of investigation, the myth wears the aspect rather of 
a mere husk of barbarism, characteristic of a former sec- 
tion of mankind, which has to be cast aside, while attention 
passes on to the object which had been obscured by it 
But Feuerbaeh has gone on to throw open entirely the 
hitherto exclusive subject, by seeing the possibility of 
tracing and delineating the same kind of construction in 
a Myth whose stupendous proportions embrace and em- 
body the whole of primitive religion. History becomes 
subordinate, while he shows us the whole course of it, 
and the whole of our knowledge of the human mind, 
bringing their facts together to exhibit the gradual in- 
stinctive formation of the all-comprehending Symbol of 
the existence of the Theological God. It is as if the 
long holding of the image of Deity by the German mind 
as an object of speculative contemplation had at last 
wrought out a new insight into the nature of its own act 
By intent watching, the image of Deity has resolved 
itself into the image of the mind's own Thought of 
Deity. The transition, (gradual to that long habit, 
though sudden to us,) as soon as it is fully accomplished, 
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by the very nature of it causes all thought of impiety to 
cease to intervene in our dealing with it ; while, at the 
same time, that which might otherwise have appeared the 
wortliless fruit of superstition, remains still for us matter 
of the highest concern ; though — or rather, beeause — now 
transferred from the sphere of that former subjective 
contemplation to the common ground of objective study^ 
upon which the work of observation can go on in a 
plain and safe manner to gather and compare. The 
" Hegelianism" is brought over into the style and mode 
of inductive science, accessible and welcome to English 
minds, to whom in this form becomes available its rich 
stores of elaborated religious cogitation.* 

Before, however, pursuing the psychological ideas 
suggested by Feuerbach, it is best to connect them 
with those already obtained respecting historical Chris- 



* Feuerbach thus explains his own relation to those feUow-disciples 
of Hegel, with whom he is ordinarily associated : — 

^' Bauer takes for the object of his criticism the evangelical history, 
i.e.f biblical Christianity, or rather bibUcal theology; Strauss, the 
System of Christian Doctrine, and the Life of Jesus (which may also be 
included under the title of Christian Doctrine,) i. e., dogmatic Chris- 
tianity, or rather dogmatic theology ; I, Christianity in general, t. «., 
the Christian rdigion, and consequently, only Christian philosophy or 
theology. Hence I take my citations chiefly from men in whom Chris- 
tianity was not merely a theory of a dogma, not merely theology, but 
religion. My principal theme is Christianity, is Religion, as it is the 
immediate object, the immediate natwre, of man. Erudition and philo- 
sophy are to me only the meoiM by which I bring to light the treasure 

hid in man." Of the citations here alluded to, especially beautiful are 

those from Luther, with which this work abounds : such as show 
Christianity in a light that must make it appear truly lovely, even in the 
eyes of those accustomed to regard it with antagonism. 
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tianity. The abundance of Gennan literature might 
doubtless fiimish means for the forming of even a com- 
plete system of the external course of Theology ;* but 
the finding of the principle of it is all that is here sought : 
and indeed a slight acquaintance seems to be all that is 
needed to show that actually there does exist a connexion, 
essentially harmonious, between this suggested plan of 
tlie working of the mind itself, and that other view of 
the operation continuously and progressively effected 
upon the mind's working, by the agency of historical 
circumstances. 

Feuerbach has shown how the idea of Glt)d is formed 
out of the instinctive notions of the human being ; how, 
also, the God, once conceived, necessarily becomes more 
and more human ; so that at last he is compelled again 
to descend into mortal flesh, and become incarnate in 
man. Feeling and reason debate and struggle with the 
contending notions — Man is divine, God is human after 
all; — and in the course of the progress towards the 
attaining of a permanent reconciling balance, this theory 
of the God-man is an inevitable stage. Long it has 
sufficed for the religion of man : almost during the whole 
of his existence within our recorded historical knowledge, 
he has held in worship one or another of these Divine 
Avatars. In Greece, where the Christian Trinity had 
its birth, reason had much more to do with the concep- 



* Neither are we in English without possession of access to the 
results of that literature, since we owe to Mr. Mackay especially, 
so valuable a condensation as he has afforded us out of his extensive 
range of study. 
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tion than feeling ; during five or six hundred years philo- 
sophy had been employing intellects the most refined 
and acute that the world has yet known upon the idea of 
Deity, by which it had been preserved as clear of human 
conditions as was possible to the abstrusest thought. The 
Trinity of the prae-Christian Alexandrian school was so 
rarefied a conception, that it hovered over the verge of 
nothingness, when it was caught up, and, by a happy 
reaction, adopted at once into the realm of feeling and 
actuality. They had kept the God so long by the forcible 
restraint of logic in the solution of pure intelligence, 
that when suddenly it came into casual contact with the 
passionate humanism of the Hebrew mind, — when it 
lighted like a fiill-charged thunder-cloud upon the living 
Messiah whom the men of Judea had just fashioned for 
themselves, a son of the man David, already enthroned 
a King of men, — a new religion, ready made, flashed out 
upon the world. The instantaneous combination of the 
wondrously affinitive ideas was so strong, so mightily 
tenacious, that the formation was indeed a stone come 
down from heaven, made without hands, that should fill 
the whole earth, and endure long as the dominion of the 
Ancient of Ages. — That stone — shall we not rather call 
it a precious stone, a gem that no modem chemistry can 
ever imitate ? — perhaps is now resolving into its native 
elements, thin gas-like human ideas. 

Each one of the Christian doctrines, like this of the 
Divinity of Christ, is shown by Feuerbach as also de- 
riving its root out of the human mind, before it comes 
in the mythical form to invest itself Mdth (or to form the 
investment around, — ^we may regard it in either light,) 
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more or less of historical circumstance, as described by- 
Strauss : sometimes indeed remaining as a pure myth 
destitute of any historic substance at aU ( — ^whether 
nucleus or shell). But Feuerbach still seems to need to 
his scheme the addition, or the more clear making out, 
of a principle without which it is difficult to conceive 
any consistent reality in it : forming the modification 
just now alluded to. This principle relates to the gradual 
process of development going on not only as a conse- 
quence of increased culture, but in the inherent consti- 
tution of the religious ideas themselves : that is to say, 
to the growth of tlie mind itself as well as the growth of 
the religion. Before this is recognized, there seems a 
strange isolation of the fact, that makes the idea of the 
creation of its religion by the mind little more congruous 
with other principles of philosophy, than the contrary 
notion of theology. Harmony and consistency are at 
once added when we consider the mind and religion in 
progress together. 

The great Christian doctrine of Atonement, constitu- 
ting as it does the moral substance of Christianity, is that 
part of it which peculiarly ^demands to be traced in this 
light The multiplicity of its aspects is thus first possible 
to be accounted for. All the elucidation that religious 
expositors have hitherto brought to its profoundly human 
meaning, and that is yet far from embracing all the 
ideas involved in it, even within its own province of 
examination, seems as if it must remain always inade- 
quate imtil this farther consideration be added : of the 
continual re-modification, namely, that is effected upon 
it by progress in the constructing element It is this, 
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and this alone, which brings a solution for all the contra- 
riety of feeling that is experienced towards the doctrine 
by minds whose different constitution causes them perhaps 
to represent different phases and stages of the feeling of 

• 

the race. — And here it is impossible to avoid remarking 
how strongly this same fact, witli regard to the whole of 
religious ideas, of the progressive aspect they have borne 
to the mind of the race, when it once comes to be fully 
entertained, draws away conviction, with a force as irre- 
sistible as it is gradual, from the properly religious con- 
ception towards the philosophical. The former requires 
us now to suppose that God constituted a religion that 
either himself was continually obliged to re-model, or 
that had the power of re-modelling itself, in parallel 
adaptation to the independent wants of the human race :* 
while the latter traces a necessary connexion between the 
two ; shows how the growth of the mind has constantly 
and efficiently occasioned the growth of the religion that 
is its natural product. But the view of the moral growth 
renders the disposition towards the philosophic, or rather, 
the scientific view, almost inevitable : our own share in 
it being so much the more plainly obvious. Looking at 
the doctrine of Vicarious Satisfaction in this light, it is at 
once clear (as just observed,) how so much of existing 
sympathy and repugnance may still be felt towards it by 
individual minds that may be regarded as irregularly 
ripened ; while, if we can take it as a moral embodiment 
upon a sufficiently enlarged scale, we find that it opens 



* After the manner of the illustration of Leibnitz, referred to later, 
in Chap. V. 
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to our conception a regular progress of true principle 
unfolding itself through what now appears to us gross 
want of principle. 

We have seen how the benevolent affections, in com- 
mon with all others, may be regarded as transferred, 
as soon as they are consciously realized, to the Divine 
Nature : (or rather, that the conscious realization con- 
sisted in the act of transferrence :) these affections having, 
as we must always bear in mind, been actually practised 
amongst men, long before they became distinct objects 
of thought. The Gtod being conceived by the dramatic 
instinct as a human being, endowed with human feel- 
ings, the idea of suffering, and of suffering for the good 
of others, is necessarily associated with him. This is the 
common iype of the hero-gods of antiquity, and is the 
natural result of the dawning perception of mankind 
into the actual position of the moral condition of the 
world (—for again it seems likely that the feeling of 
outer relationship to the surrounding order of things, 
should have preceded interior reflection). Man has 
every where to suffer with and for his fellow-men. Out 
of this constitution have already grown the impulsive 
sentiments of sympathy and love on the one hand, of 
hatred, anger, and resentment on the other; but soon 
the best men, in whom the former emotions were pre- 
dominant, would begin to take delight in conquering tlie 
necessity by undertaking the necessary work of fellow- 
suffering voluntarily. The idea was a divine one, and 
they had earned their place amongst celestial benefactors ! 
It was a grand step in religion when generosity was added 
to the attributes of God ! — The first vicarious assumptioti 
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was indeed naturally of the kind of suffering which was 
first appreciated : of physical ills, and of the kind of 
sorrows that flow from the wounded affections. These 
were the objects of the labours of k Hercules, a Prome- 
theus, an Osiris, and all the primitive Saviours of men. 
But as the action of the mind extends, it begins to re- 
cognize that new form of suflering which is peculiar to 
it. After having learned to love and hate good and evil 
qualities in others, the time comes when man finds them 
in himself, and learns to love and hate them there also : 
— ^the learning being still accomplished through the same 
theological process. The moral qualities were first known 
as the attributes of God, to whom they had been uncon- 
sciously transferred ; and hence it was necessary that for 
a long time man could have no other apprehension of 
Sin than a theological one. Man's own disappointment 
and vexation at his short comings, — at the difference he 
perceives between his ideal of goodness, and his practical 
conduct in life, — seen as belonging to God, are imme- 
diately transmuted into wrath. Sin has been an insult 
to the Divine Majesty, which demanded the homage of 
the same qualities in the worshippers as those in which 
God himself is arrayed. And in the dramatic persona- 
tion of Deity so strong a hold is taken of the attention, 
that the thin moral essence of the notion vanishes at 
once before the imperious sensible representation. For 
the personal offence the penalty incurred is the same, 
only in infinitely greater proportion, that should be in- 
flicted for rebellion against an earthly despot The 
terror of the punishment is so overwhelmingly powerfiil, 
that the moral growth of the mind is held back,^ and 
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detained from its development, until the prior claim of the 
religious instinct has been satisfied, and this first rude, 
but effective investment has had its full sway. It is to 
meet this factitious* notion of sin that the doctrine of a 
Divine Mediator is first required by the urgent con- 
sternation of the self-constituted victim. A purely 
ceremonial satisfaction is devised to counteract a purely 
ceremonial liability. Under this view the Christian 
scheme was mainly constructed, and has continued to be 
held by all the ruder species of minds ; admitting as it 
does such immense -variety of illustration, in the relation 
that is now established between the person of God, or 
rather of the two Gods, and mankind. The idea of God 
seems now to attain its acmS of vividness and practical 
power. Jesus has the foil worship of the believer who 
sees in him the humanly generous, and divinely-compe- 
tent Deliverer. Viewed in numberless different lights, 
appropriate reasons may be found for the adequacy that 
so long appeared to exist in the notion ; but they are all 
based upon the human character assigned to the Divine 
Persons in the Drama, and upon that human intApreta- 
tion of their motives which is correspondent to the first 
ceremonial and servile notion of Sin. 

It appears as if so technical an hypothesis must have 
died at once out of the creeds of men, as soon as the 
later moral perceptions began to unfold. But it would 
seem that there were still constant elements in these 



* The distinction here made between natural and artificial i& ob- 
viously only a comparative one. All growth of ideas is natural ; they 
are called artificial when the human mind, as a secondary agent, has 
employed itself in the construction. 
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opening faculties that were yet in harmony with the 
notion. For a long time, in fact, the principle of Vicari- 
ous Suffering pervades the whole inner history of our 
moral nature. What has this been but a series of 
pathetic struggles to right itself in its own eyes, out of 
the disorder induced by the self-disuniting recognition 
of those conscious capacities and those actual delin- 
quencies ? and what are these but the suffering of the 
higher powers from their constrained union with grovel- 
ling inclinations and sordid inertness, — the heavenly soul 
bound to the body of death? — ^which suffering is the 
actual means of the redemption of the latter. 

If we go back to trace the probable progress of the 
principle, we see that independently of the general drama- 
tizing form, partly nourishing, and partly counteracting 
it, must haU bJn an under-cmrent of fresh creatioi^ 
respecting the individual qualities of the mind as they 
began to acquire separate and distinct form to the con- 
sciousness. The dawn of moral feeling shows itself first 
in the establishing of a rude duality in the classification 
of the sentiments. Being pourtrayed to mental percep- 
tion as existing in the Divine Nature, a struggle of 
repugnance to the notion must intervene, until finally 
the evil qualities are parted off to a separate existence in 
a Divine Evil Being. The same effect does not continue 
with the minor, sub-divisions of qualities, (that is, distinct 
deities are not now constituted for each one of the ab- 
stract virtues and vices, in the same way as had been 
done at a long previous stage of conception, before the 
generalization of the species had been initiated ;) because 
the mind has so far advanced in the power of self- 
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consciousness as no longer to need the particular deifica- 
tion. But the notion regarding them is still so nearly 
allied to that form, that they are regarded as the inspira- 
tion of Gk)d or Devil, of whom they are the attributes,* 

The contest between moral Good and Evil, represented 
in the celestial warfare of Grod and Devil, yields again 
necessarily to the perception of the true mode of victory 
which naturally belongs to goodness. In the actual 
constitution of the order of the world, it is found that 
goodness does essentially and inevitably conquer ; but 
only by means of generosity j — ^by inserting itself into the 
nature of its adversary, by taking its gervas upon itself, 
and consequently suffering with it At the starting of 
the existence of the Divine Self-Sacrificer, indeed, the 
earlier form of Devil continues to take a dramatic part 
for a time, but it is now essentially superseded, and 
gradually falls away as an useless appendage. 

The real perception that is ripening in the mind seems 
to be, that it is the connectedness of all parts of our 
nature that justifies the injury inflicted upon one part by 
the imperfection of another :— that is to say, (according 
to the clear apprehension that has come to be wrought out 
in our own day,) a comprehensive view of the whole 
general arrangement, and mutually involved well-being 
of its parts, is what alone explains to us, and makes 
satisfactory to us, the common nature of suflPering. Be- 
fore we see the reason why^ the sentiment of Love stands 



♦ It is easy to see how the ideas of the perfect creation^ of the subse- 
quent fall by diabolical temptation, and kindred doctrines, are both 
logically and dramatically related to the above view. 

G 
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in its place, and represents the intimate conviction of 
essential unity. And therefore it is, that in religion an 
Incarnation of Universal Love is needed to suffer all for 
the individual sinner. The grace of God — ^who is the 
sublimation of the best essence of the species — covers 
the sin of man. It is the Whole which accounts for the 
parts ; the parts are nothing except as they belong to the 
Whole. Individual acts are utterly insignificant, human 
works are of no avail, the righteousness of God is alone 
efficacious, the infinite merit of Christ is all-in-all. 

But let the mind advance another stage, and the 
Symbol begins at once to show symptoms of breaking 
up and falling away, serving no longer to express 
the increased need of the growing thought. No sooner 
is the due relation of the part to the Whole conceived 
with any distinctness, than a new notion supervenes, 
wliich is the proper characteristic of Morality as a prin- 
ciple distinguished firom emotional sentiment. ' To the 
idea of generous, voluntary interference, succeeds that 
of Duty. Immediately that the function of an indi- 
vidual existence is once ascertained, the obligation to 
fulfil the fimction enforces itself upon the consciousness, 
under pain of decay and dissolution ; so that if a human 
faculty, or an individual man, do not all the good he can^ 
" the wages of sin is death." He is bound by his nature, 
responsible to his nature, for the fulfilment. Under 
theological conditions, this responsibility takes its form 
associated with the scheme of the Divine Substitute, 
in the representation that " the Father haih laid upon 
Him the burden of us all !" — ^And here it is that be- 
gins to awaken the perception, how this which is 
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in fact the highest fruit of moral feeling, by encoun- 
tering the factitious notion of Deity, turns into a thing 
intensely immoral :— one of those " contradictions" in- 
herent in theology, according to which Feuerbach 
shows how, just in Hke manner, theism itself becomes 
entirely atheistic, the religion dependent upon it pro- 
foundly irreligious. — Carry on the course of moral 
thought yet a little farther, and the conjunction of the 
incompatible new and old confiites itself utterly. Since 
respoiiBibility is consequent upon ability, the greater the 
power with which any being is invested, the greater is 
the obUgation to act. Whence, if Christ alone was 
capable of working the salvation of man, it was his Duty 
to do it, and the notion of Merit is no more applicable to 
him than to any human creature. By a rightftd instinct, 
accordingly, is it that Christian expositors shrink away 
as they do from the Moral notion of Duty, and fall 
back upon the sentiment of Love as that which prompted 
and demanded the Sacrifice. While the recognition of 
Love predominates, the doctrine of Atonement continues 
proper to it and true ; when the idea of Duty is once 
established,* the doctrine has done its work and in- 
evitably dies away : the time is come when the import of 



* It seems as if the establisliing of this moral principle were in fact 
detained by the waiting for a general difiusion of the intellectual percep- 
tion above alluded to, as to the actual connexion between the several 
parts of human nature, and the relation of each to the whole. Until 
science has accomplished this diffusion, it would seem that the Christian 
doctrine of Atonement is yet needed. 
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Mediatorial Sacrifice yields more and more to rational- 
izing influence, till it remains merely the "moral ex- 
ample" and " encouraging sanction" of Unitarianism. 

Thus it is that through all the phases of Christianity 
the scheme of Bedemption has varied with the growing 
moral nature of man :— forming, according to this mode 
of viewing it, the necessary consequence and outward 
expression of that moral growth, which becomes out of 
harmony with it only when it is sought to be retained in 
the fixity of creeds. As the really moral element of Chris- 
tianity that it was at first, it formed the counteraction to 
the spirit that was proper to the cotemporary kind of re- 
ligion ; namely, the spirit of asceticism. The unnatural 
spiritualism which was aimed at by the latter, was checked 
and gradually superseded by the recurrence to all the 
humanizing feelings that had previously been trampled 
upon ; since the idea of the descent of Deity into human 
nature is truly its restoration fi^om the " Fall" that man 
had devised for it ; that is, the ennobling of man's own 
degraded conception of human nature. And the nourish- 
ing of moral feeling has gone on under its influence, until 
at last it would appear that the feeling has grown to an 
extent to compel it to discard a covering that is now an 
unsuitable disguise; when it has learned to utter itself 
without farther need of that primitive form of celestial 
Allegory. 

Meanwhile, that form of Allegory, on its own ground, 
has been gathering an accumulation of sentiments to 
itself, that renders the mind long unable and unwilling 
to part with it. Human interest has hung upon the 
majestic Story and interwoven its fibres, ever since the 
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first dramatic composition, of such powerful influence 
for the early mind of the race ; — circumstances of actual 
occurrences have fallen in with it to give it a status amid 
the history of living men ; — associations innumerable in 
the world of the affections, and from the rich realms of 
ideal feeling, have all aided to build it up to its present 
lofty pathos. For have not all the kingdoms of the earth, 
— truly has the saying been accomplished, and truly will 
mankind continue to feel it, — all the kingdoms of the 
earth have brought their crowns and their glory, and 
have cast them down before the Lamb that was slain, 
who is worthy to receive for ever and ever ! 

When the principle of Development* is thus taken in 
combination with that explanation of Feuerbach, and es- 
pecially in regard to this moral doctrine of Christianity, 
it seems to me that an entire view arises which strikmgly 
demands comparison with that long-estabHshed basis of ar- 
gument which is maintained by Butler in his "Analogy." 
It appears as if a conception were attained that at once 
fiimishes a real justification for the Christian argument, 
while at the same time it places the whole unde^ a totally 
new aspect. — According to that argument, the fact of 
the similar character of the Moral Government that pre- 
vails in nature and in revelation, attended as it is by 
similar irregularities in each, suppUes a proof of their 
being the work of a common Author ; — according to the 



* The working out of the principle of Development will be traced in 
a later chapter. I am not sure whether it is at all recognized by 
Dr. Feuerbach in the mode of universal application. 
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present suggestion, the similar character is traced as 
proceeding in the mode of direct consequence (instead 
of arbitrary parallelism). The human mind, it is sup- 
posed, having been imbued with the sense of Nature's 
incongruities, thence represented that sense, — or rather 
the sense made itself evident to the human consciousness, 
— hy means of the construction of the scheme of Atone- 
ment ; the sense being accompanied and vivified by the 
desire for remedy. The harmony between the outward 
ordering of things, and the efforts of the human mind to 
work out corresponding ordering of itself — does indeed 
still approve itself as the incontrovertible evidence of 
Uniform guidance in both; the guidance of a Power 
that is Divine, because Natural. 

The correspondence with natural ordination is, how- 
ever, to be taken on the part of the creating mind, rather 
than on that of the scheme which is the mind's work of 
creation. That scheme must still be regarded as imper- 
fect and in many respects distorted ; before it enters into 
the field of comparil with nature, the work must be 
completed, its blunders and exaggerations rectified, and 
that which is fit for permanence suffered to ripen. The 
great value of Feuerbach's treatment is that in penetra- 
ting for the source of genuine religion, he has arrived at 
a depth of investigation where he has nothing to do with 
all that irregolar growth of the mamfestations that axe 
found at the surface ; he has reduced the subject to the 
natural ground, on which the comparison with the re- 
mainder of nature can be fiilly instituted. — It is argued 
against Butler, that the Christian doctrine in fact makes 
the irregularities of nature greater than they were, in- 
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stead of aflFording the remedy they require : and this is 
an argument so unanswerable on his own terms as to 
appear sufficient to overthrow the whole strength of his 

« 

position. But in the present view the fact is accounted 
for as that which is plainly necessary in the natural 
course of things. The religion is yet to be regarded only 
in the light of an effort of the mind — a bold and often 
blundering attempt to mend its own moral condition 
which hitherto has had only partial success. 

It is indeed becoming matter of common recognition, 
as a general truth, that forms of religion are always 
inferior to the religion itself. And the truth is set in the 
clearest light when we thus regard the forms as the fruit 
of human workmanship. For, in addition to the natural 
necessity of imperfection at the beginning of a work of 
progress, there is to be considered the important effect 
(already often alluded to) of man's direct invention, 
quite separate from and additional to what must be taken 
as the work of emotional impulse. The artifice of inven- 
tion disfigures the sentiment even under the cultm'e of the 
present age ; but this must be the case to an egregious 
extent with regard to the early stages of religion, when 
the workmanship was as much ruder as the sentiment 
itself. Hence it is far from conveying the whole truth 
of the matter when we say that in those early stages 
religion was as savage as the people themselves. It was 
as much more so, as was contained in the degree of their 
incapability of expressing themselves ; and to this occa- 
sion of distortion has still to be added largely from the 
yet more barbarous taste that lent its aid to the work, 
though perhaps as unconsciously as the rest of the for- 
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mative elements.* Under this primitive aBsihetic action 
the instinctive impression of men with regard to their 
gods as beings like themselves, reflecting back all the 
coarseness and brutality of their own actual habits of 
life, was moreover hideously over-laid with ornaments, 
painted up to their own monstrous ideal. The interven- 
tion of human Art causes a kind of disfigiu'ing crust all 
along : and the same effect indeed belongs in an inferior 
degree to all the modifications occasioned by what we do 
not call Art, but the ordinary working of intelligence ;\ 
each several operation having its own peculiar imperfec- 
tion to go through : — so that if we look back upon the 
progress of religion as presented on this outer surface, 
there necessarily occurs an aspect to the whole course of 
it, and to the nature of its genesis especially, that is in 
fact so alien to our religious consciousness as to make 
us turn away instinctively to the more genial interpre- 
tation. Thus, for example, the idea of Sacrifice, when 
traced along the external formation, has been said to 
owe its rise to cannibalism, as the supposed need to 



* The intellect itself must be supposed to act unconsciously in the 
first instance. 

t I must again refer to the interesting light thrown upon the early 
modifications undergone by the idea of Sacrifice, and upon the history 
of the theory of Mediation, by Mr. Maekay, in his Progress of the Intel- 
lect. The later work of the same Author, on the Jtiae and Progress of 
Christianity (1854), goes on to show the changes to which it was no less 
susceptible even after it had been adjusted to the Christian form by 
the junction of Hebrew with Hellenic thought : exhibiting (perhaps too 
bitterly,) how painfully natural were still all its conflicts and accom- 
modations with worldly principles and worldly passions. 
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appease the craving rage of a hungry Deiiy ; and the 
derivation, however revolting, cannot be denied U> have 
probable foundation. But it can relate only to origin of 
the factitious kind ; the supposition is an inference from 
outward contemplation of the nature of self, purposely 
attributed, — ^an act of intelligence externally influenced, 
and as yet only imperfectly moulded ; and therefore 
stands very remote from the real ftmdamental element 
of the idea. Temporary constructions of this kind 
must be regarded as constantly forming and falling 
away : — and yet with respect to each one of them there 
mus^ have been a real step-by-step return of influence 
from the form of investment upon the radical feeling 
associated with it, that requires not to be lost sight of as 
being indeed the soiu'ce of immediate progress. Along 
the whole course of the history of religion the two-fold 
results are blended in the same manner, rendering all 
explanation inadequate until the mutual action of both 
is allowed for. On the one hand, if we view from the 
surface, the upper concrete forms conceal for us the 
stream of impulsive sentiment that constitutes the ever 
fresh supply of material for the inventive art to work 
upon ; — on the other, if we regard the religion of man- 
kind from a subjective point of view, it presents to us, 
notwithstanding the superficial continuity, nothing in fact 
but a serfes of individual religions, only connected just 
as men themselves are connected, into an ideal unity : — 
the only sufficient scheme, including both, seems that 
wliich finds an organic life in the investment no less than 
in the substratiun. By this we see the product of indi- 
vidual feeling, as it arises from a multitude of minds in 
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sufficient sympathy, becoming, at marked intervals, es- 
tablished as an object of general complacency and vene- 
ration ; amalgamated into creeds, accepted forms, into 
which the opinions of individuals thence flow and adapt 
themselves habitually for continuous periods; until they 
either consolidate, and have to be broken asunder by 
violent effort, or, in the happier legitimate course, gradu- 
ally unfold and give place to formation of higher order. 

The real History of Religion, if it be made to include 
the tracing of all its constituent elements, is thus a 
gigantic subject, comprehensive beyond anything that 
has yet been attempted. The natural science o:^it blends 
with that part which must be classed as the artificial 
and adventitious, in a manner that renders it strictly in- 
separable, and that makes it require its own full treat- 
ment, together with that of all the rest. Feuerbach has 
made a commencement by choosing for the theme of his 
analysis that late phase of religion which has for a long 
period satisfied the average of the most civilized portion 
of mankind : and in this has led the way to the investi- 
gation of a new and wondrous branch of scientific psy- 
chology: a path that has indeed been necessarily un- 
trodden till now, since the hitherto accepted notion of 
" Deity made known by Bevelation" has precluded all 

inquiry within its precincts. In the laying it open there 

is accordingly the prospect and forewarning of an entire 
change to be effected in the whole mode of our thought ; 
a change that by the very impression of power it carries 
with it in the distinctness and consistency with which it 
sets itself in opposition to that former mode, has perhaps 
the right to cause that which is so commonly felt, — ^a re- 
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action in the first instance against itself : — startling back 
the mind^ as it were^ in salutary caution, from the danger 
that may await a too ready acquiescence. 

For in all this scheme of Beligion there is one prin- 
ciple apparent, entirely antagonistic to the former theory 
of Bevelation : — ^namely, that every thing comes to us 
fix)m within^ and not firom vnthout Religions ideas, 
in common with all others, are supposed to originate 
within the human mind, and springing thence to modify 
themselves by combination with other ideas, subject in- 
deed all the time to be moulded into new forms by the 
force of varying circumstances in the relations of men to 
one another: — ^but to receive no aid from any source 
external to nature. Just as the historical beginning of 
Christianity was traced to grow out of the historical 
position and character of nations, the dogmatical founda- 
tion of it is now supposed to be laid in the ideas which 
had a natural progression and a natural origin in the 
mind of man. It is obvious that all this is tending to 
nothing less than a thorough reversal of the entire system 
of Creation and Inspiration. Before we commit our- 
selves to it, it is necessary to pause and look back, to 
make sure that we have left no fallacy behind* 



CHAPTEE III. 



THOUGHTS DERIVED FROM A GENERAL REVIEW OF THE 
CHRISTIAN SYSTEM, TOGETHER WITH ITS EVIDENCE; 
AND FROM THE PROGRESSIVE TREATMENT OF THE 
HYPOTHESIS. 

There is often a great advantage in starting a subject 
at extremes, for which we are not at all yet prepared. 
In breaking up the new ground, where at present we 
feel our position altogether unstable, and our minds in 
alarm at the magnitude of the consequences we have 
involved in the daring stretch of our reasoning act, we 
gain that which now we need : the stimulating impres- 
sion that has the power to incite us to the working out 
of all the heterogeneous debateable matter that lies be- 
tween. We are able to revert with new courage to an 
operation that has at first little encouragement of its 
own. For truly we find, when thus we begin to check 
our course by closer detail, that not even for reason 
itself is it altogether " so clear a case," to plunge into a 
change of thought reversing all the former habit of our 
mind, and just as widely involved in the whole breadth 
of our knowledge and experience, as we have seen it 
deeply rooted in the constitution of our nature. To all 
but the most steady and cautious of thinkers it must 
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happen in common, that having satisfied themselves 
upon some one particular branch, they think themselves 
convinced on the whole subject, when some unexpected 
consideration will send them back to go over the whole 
ground again. Again and again ; if any real satisfaction 
is to be obtained upon a question that has penetrated 
into every part of the life of humanity ! It seems as if 
we could not be too strict with ourselves, in yielding 
careful attention to each demur of dissatisfaction as it 
arises; to slur over nothing, but rigidly examine into 
every deficiency as it is discovered : — the practical mode 
of obtaining something like an equivalent to the logical 
correctness which i^ possible x)nly to the finest species of 
abstract thought. 

Thus, as was observed with regard to the dissatisfac- 
tion attending the resting in a state of semi-supernatural 
Theism, still more would it be injurious folly to endea- 
vour to silence the instincts that resist the resolution 
into a bare Atheism. It is only by giving them their 
ftdl weight that we can hope to come to any conclusion 
of real value. The new light that seems to have dawned 
upon us as to the possible Natural History of Christianity 
and of Religion in general, must wait until it be seen to 
be capable of confirmation fi'om extended sources. And 
while it is so waiting, we must avail ourselves of the ser- 
vice it renders us so eminently, in fiunishing a new aspect 
in which to regard the former ground. We see that our 
wisest course is now with the full benefit of new ideas to 
review, as far as may be, the whole extent of that belief 
which once satisfied us. In the so looking back upon it, 
|rom an external station, as an object not now of feeling, 
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but of contemplation, lies our means of checking, and 
possibly of correcting, former experience. 

To enter upon the actual process of such an exami- 
nation is obviously matter that cannot be attempted in 
this place.* A reference to it only is possible; and 
even against the giving the result of it, there is the ob- 
jection, that, in the nature of the case, it can be nothing 
more than the expression of individual opinion, which 
seems to have no right to intrude itself until it has gained 
the support of general principles. StiU, there are a few 
remarks which may be allowed, as requisite to the pre- 
sent purpose; and which, at all events, may serve for 
comparison with the judgnqient of others. 



^ I have elsewhere drawn out a statement of the examination which 
I was myself induced to go through, in the form of a comparative view 
of the best arguments that could be procured or devised in favour 
and against the principle of Revelation (published two years ago, under 
the title of, Chittiamty amd Infiddity: an ExposUum of the argu- 
ments on both sides). The form was adopted in consequence of the 
suggestion of an Advertisement circulated by Mr. Gteorge Baillie, of 
Glasgow ; and I wish here to say, that though it served well to enable 
me to carry out my endeavour to see and represent the question 
thoroughly in the spirit both of its advocates and its opponents, the 
appearance of antagonism that it wears is entirely alien to the feeling 
with which the work was undertaken, and still more to the feeling with 
which it was finished. The result of the effort to do justice to the 
points of controversy on both sides, was truly a confirming of the seem ' 
ing paradox that truth is actually to be found in, or evolved out of, each 
of the now conflicting lines of thought. The nature of the work, as 
well as my own inclination at the time, having prohibited any expres- 
sion in it of individual judgment, perhaps leads me the more willingly 
to offer it here, — especially to those readers who have already borne me 
company over that preliminary ground. 
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But there is one observation to begin with that may 
at once appeal to common experience; and that shows 
in that very respect a depth of general signification 
which seems as if it should forbid the passing over it 
unheeded on account of its vagueness. And that is, the 
impression of contraction that strikes every one who turns 
back to the manner of thought that belongs to the period 
of theological belief, after having once indulged in the 
expansiveness of philosophical principle. Who is there 
that has not resented to himself the difficulty of forcing 
the mind again to submit to the conventional rigour that 
of right befits the limits of theological treatment I Im- 
mediately comes the consciousness, that we are upon 
ground where is always something to be taken for 
granted, beyond which we must be contented not to 
inquire. And in this indignant surmise,^ when it is 
thoroughly investigated, proves at last to lie the very 
root of the matter. 

The feeling of the irksomeness of restraint where none 
was perceived before, is surely a strong presumption that 
the mind has outgrown its former bounds : and conse- 
quently that the theological habit of thought is one that 
belongs to an earlier stage, and that requires to be cast 
off when the mind has ripened to feel the appropriateness 
and delight of a larger philosophy. But then there is a 
happy balance in the conservative principle of our nature 
that keeps us back frora too sudden claiming of the 
advance: and here occurs the long struggle that has 
rightfully to be undergone between the moral (which 
hitherto is the religioica) element and the intellectual, 
before the step of progress can be admitted and estab- 
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lished. This struggle constitutes the gubject-matter of 
religious controversy ; and, it may be said, the nature of 
it fiilly accounts for all the personal sensitiveness and 
bitterness that universally accompanies it 

We may, however, leave controversy entirely aside, 
and consider the struggle only as it regards the interior 
conflict between the constituents of the human mind : — 
and yet this expression is one that it is necessary to stop 
at, as scarcely showing the true idea of it, though it is the 
representation generally given. The contest is ordinarily 
said to be between Faith and Reason ; but I believe we 
shall find that we include the whole of the matter more 
comprehensively, if we rather describe it as between two 
states or stages of the entire mind, in which these facul- 
ties are severally predominant The intervention of the 
idea of progress consequent upon development again 
clears the apprehension of the case. At the era when 
theological ideas were started, Beason had done its best 
in the eflecting of their formation, and Faith was reason- 
able in relying upon them. Now that Beason has grown 
to aim at change, it calls for a rousing of the whole men- 
tal constitution out of the vis inertice of its willed-settled 
condition. And the whole purport of the natural anta- 
gonism between religion and human nature seems to lie 
in the fact ; — though, singular as it is, and again showing 
one of the " contradictions" of theology, it here appears 
that actually it is religion that is the dormant self-estab- 
lished element, while the moving, and outwardly self- 
emerging one is that which is styled the human and 
natural. 

And there is one book that of all others is appealed 
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to for its eminent importance in this study, that precisely 
fiimishes an invaluable illustration of this critical di- 
lemma of the mind, occurring whenever it first perceives 
itself at war between the newly-attained deductions of 
scientific philosophy, and its former religion : — ^the great 
Defence of Bevelation of Bishop Butler. The "Analogy" 
delineates the entire position, under modem circum- 
stances, in which every mind is necessarily placed when 
the reason has gone so much in advance of previous 
belief as to make sensible a relative inconsistency ; and 
when therefore the perception has initiated the struggle 
as to which is to yield to the other. The point is that 
where all minor difFerences of religious opinion are 
merged into the vital consideration— does our religion 
indeed depend upon a mode of Divine communication 
that admits of being treated in the way of ordinary 
reason, or not ? — ^is reason upon the subject to be com- 
pelled back from its natural advance to yield itself to the 
restrictions imposed by authoritative faith, or is faith to 
be brought into harmony with human reason ? — to which 
of the two shall we accord the sovereignty that will 
effect the needed reconciliation? The construction of 
the argument of the " Analogy" looks like an attempt to 
combine the claims of the two, in defiance of the natu- 
ral impossibility. According to the very ground adopted 
by Butler, the prerogative of reason as the ultimate ar- 
biter in the question, is, on the one hand, Ailly and 
sincerely acknowledged ; while yet, on the other, the 
conclnsion at which he arrives is a constant adherence 
to the substance of doctrines derived out of centm^ies of 
faith in Christian theology, which on their own part ex- 
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pressly claim to stand above and even contrary to reason. 
On the very face of the statement there is an evidence 
of compromise having been substituted for the real re- 
conciliation that is out of the nature of things. And 
in this compromise begins a real degradation which 
works into the moral part of the mind dealing with the 
subject. 

That the intellectual difficulties in the way were jiot 
really removed, is plainly acknowledged by the Author, 
He makes his choice of the compromise with entire can- 
dour, that wins all sympathy even while it demands oiir 
blame ; since it throws the incomparably larger share of 
the blame upon the intense difficulty of the crisis, to 
which we feel that, — like the still more painfiilly-divided 
confessor in the cause of the imagined duty of resistance 
to mental progress, Pascal, — ^he was in fact the victim, 
notwithstanding all the acclaim with which his admiring- 
followers have attributed to him the mastery of conquest. 
The principle of both these illustrious men was to force 
their too-clear intelligence (by means of external religious 
'' aids,") backwards into submission to a form of religion 
that it had outgrown ; and in seeking thus to be true to 
that religiouy they were false to themselves. They were 
unfaithful to their best instincts, as appears, in spite of 
themselves. And tlirough all the literature of modern 
religion we see that the moral tone engendered by their 
decision has gone on increasing in its degenerating ten- 
dency down to our own day, so that it may now be even 
exhibited as an argument against their principle; an 
argument of the kind that has perhaps insensibly greater 
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weight with mankind than any other that can be em- 
ployed,* 

The result of moral effect, then, upon the mind from 
the writings of the school of Butler, may be stated, as a 
consciousness of division between the intellectual and 
moral feelings, which, after the utmost skill has been tried 
in vain, proves to admit of no reconciling union. And 
this school represents on a kind of average the best out 
of all the various sections of Christian faith ; if it diverge 
towards either extreme of subjection or domination of 
reason, there is still an exaggeration of one kind of diffi- 
culties even in the overcoming of their opposites. It is 
the one too that still maintains a distinctness of language, 
in continuing to the word " Revelation" that idea of 
proper supematuralism, which long habit has associated 
with it ; instead of that endeavouring to accommodate 
old words with new ideas which gives to a great portion 
of modem theological literature a pervading style of 
shifting and evasion : — that is to say, in so far as the 
change of meaning, which is all the time a thing neces- 
sary to be effected, is not accompanied by thorough ex- 
planation. 

One reason for the moral incongruity attending the 
holding of Butler's doctrines having become so much 
greater in our own day, lies conspicuously in the fact of 
the amount of criticism that has been employed upon 
the records of Christianity during the interval, which 



* The direct tracing of this tacitly-operating moral argument has 
l»en attempted in a pamphlet lately published on The Sceptical Tendency 
of ButWa "Analogy:* 
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the disciples of Butler have hitherto commonly ignored ; 
with the exception of that early portion which more than 
half a century ago called forth Paley's " Evidences.'* To 
this supplementary defence of the historical form of Chris- 
"tianity , adapted to meet the arguments of its own period, 
and a world behind the facts that have been brought to 
light for the forming of judgment at the present time, 
they are still contented to refer; and accordingly, the 
revisal of this portion of controversy, — that is, of the 
external evidence that supports belief in the Divinity of 
the Biblcf, — ^affords nothing but perhaps a still stronger 
conviction of the inadequacy of the orthodox ground, 
from the actual self-confiitation contained in the spectacle 
of its own poverty. 

In considering the morality of Christianity, the same 
want is also felt in the defence of it supplied by litera- 
ture : no support of its principles has met the objections 
alleged against it. It seems indeed impossible to deny 
that the moral principle that was developed in the age 
when the Christian religion was produced, was not only 
altogether rudimentary, and fragmentary, incapable of 
comparison with the philosophic systems of morality that 
are propounded in our own day, but in many important 
respects false and injurious. And this character of it is 
evidently such as was necessary when we consider it 
under the present view ; that all its sanctions, namely, 
were associated with a theological theory that itself sprang 
out of an age when feeling was altogether immersed in 
barbarism. 

The case however is very different with regard to the 
properly religious spirit ; that which consists in referring 
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all things, our hopes and anxieties, ourselves and all our 
destiny, utterly to God : the practical result of the grand 
realization of conception, which first instituted an Uni- 
versal by which to measure and vindicate our own 
Particular. This was a step of acquisition that can never 
be lost again to mankind ; and the first overflow of senti- 
ment that attended the intellectual conquest must also 
remain a permanent stream of fertilization over the 
moral growth of humanity.— In the reli^wus spuit, ac- 
cordingly, we find that Christianity is constantly rich 
and abundant in its proclaimers ; fiimishing in the mul- 
titude of its eloquent utterances a perennial source of 
beauty and delight, of eimoblmg incitement, of gracious 
re&eshment for the worid-weary spirit. Who can listen 
to Channing, and not feel himself lifted and melted into 
a purer frame by the genial suffusion of his soul of hea- 
venly poesy?— To feel renewed within oneself the glow 
with which this best of Christian prieste had been wont 
to kindle youthful enthusiasm, is worth a long and dreary 
labour of groping amongst the hard and vapid conven- 
tional-falsisms of routine homilizing I — But then the 
more admirable the poetry-in-religion of Channing, only 
the more striking is the almost puerile triviality of his 
intellectual arguments. And of how many others, 
amongst the best of Christian writers and of Christian 
men, may not the same be said? — as even in the instance 
of one of the noblest of modem times, the hero of moral 
greatness and practical goodness. Dr. Arnold, — is not 
the contrast all the more remarkable between the earnest 
strength of the reUgion and that which appears the intel- 
lectual feebleness of the basis on which it is supported? 
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The result, therefore, which I am describing as having 
occurred to my own experience, out of an earnest search 
to find the utmost that can be said on behalf of Divine 
Revelation, was an entire corroboration of the negative 
impression with which I entered upon it ; most of all 
from the perception of the inherent weakness of its own 
representation of itself. The system seemed to have no 
power, in the light of intelligent reason, to maintain itself 
a moment. 

But when, on the other hand, proceeding to the trial 
of tlie antagonistic principle, we place ourselves in the 
Christian point of view, and seek what objections may be 
raised ; here, again, we feel that the " orthodox" have 
a genuine power, — that sort of intellectual keenness, at 
least, which enables them to see farther into the sequel 
of certain mental positions, than the occupiers may be 
prepared to see. For the ablest opponents of " Infidelity" 
have long perceived that the strongest argument avail- 
able to them is the one in terror of consequences. And 
here indeed they appear to possess actually a logical 
force, that leaves all the feebleness on the side of those 
who attempt to make a fixed station of the semi-Christian 
position of Theism. Christian arguments come in fact 
with their negative influence to aid in confirmation with 
those derived from the positive demonstration of Feuer- 
bach. The latter shows that the notion of a personal 
God necesssii'ily clothed itself in Christianity ; the former 
prove, it seems to me with irrefragable power, that with 
the extinction of Christianity, the notion of a personal 
God must become itself extinct. And hence results the 
conclusion, that, in their own sense of the term^ Christian 
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writers have entire right to say that Atheism is the 
necessary consequence of Infidelity, — that is, of unbehef 
iu Divine Bevelation. 

Looking at the conclusion from that Christian ground, 
there is truly a " terror" that has to be calculated ; and 
ill every aspect of it, it must, at all events, be a good 
thing to make the intellectual consequence apparent to 
ourselves. If any minds are driven back by it, it is well : 
they are safe within their proper haven. Let them not 
quit the sheltering refuge meet for them ; — it is a home 
of blessed feeling, domestic to their heart. Nor let the 
self*exiled wanderers, either, b^ denied the welcome of 
guests when they would fondly return to share the en- 
deared associations of old familiar faith ! Shut not up 
your feelings. Christians, nor your rites, against those 
in whose bosoms the silver chord is not yet broken which 
renders back the vibration of harmonic sympathy! — 
Christianity IS the true religion wherever feeling is pre- 
dominant. While its tide is sweeping even occasionally 
o\ef minds habitually difierenily constituted, no logic 
can prevent those which are the most convinced of its 
error, from becoming Christians again. — And in this 
irresistible tendency, if we had nothing else to reason 
from, we might be certain that it is impossible there 
Bhould be no more than illusion. Feeling is as real a 
thing as logic, and must equally have its real foundation. 
But the real foundation is actually seen when it is traced 
as the natural product of a certain stage of mental 
development; and it is all natural too, that into this 
stage wa^nvard circumstances should often cause us to 
relapse. 
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There seems even a power in this view, of effectually 
removing the radical source of that alienation of feeling 
that now embitters the Christian controversy. The e^ 
isting ordinary conception that the Christian theory of 
rehgion is the Divine part and essential constitution of 
it, leads to the practically injurious position of supposing 
that because we have arrived at the intellectual conclusion 
that the theory is false, we stand henceforth apart from 
Christianity, as if it were become a nothing to us : — ^ac- 
cording to the boast of writers such as those who give 
the prevailing tone to the now organized profession of 
" Secularism ;" — the sarcastic taunt of orthodox polemical 
writers like the Author of the " Eclipse of Faith." It 
appears to me that the latter unscrupulous controver- 
sialist, whatever repugnance may be felt to the moral 
tone adopted by him, has actually, if I may so express it, 
a logical ground for the ungenerous nature of his argu- 
ment, (though never for the style and mode of it,) when 
he turns to scorn the consistency of the claim to the pos- 
session of any portion of Chri^an truth on the pai^of 
those who hold to only the smallest fragment of the 
supernatural conception. But,' on the other hand, his 
logic, or his philosophy, seems utterly to fail him, when 
his argument turns itself, as it were, against Nature, by 
suggesting as the practical cure of Infidelity, that the 
world wants " a few experiments as to whether it cannot 
get on better without Christianity and the Bible ;"* and 
seems to suppose it as possible for Christianity itself to 
be annihilated as for the pages of the Bible to become 



* Eclijm of PaUh, first edition (1852), p. 16. 
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a blank. The preposteroasness of the idea is so obvious 
as scarcely to need the serious reply, — ^that Christianity, 
having formed an actual portion of the composition both 
of our own individual experience and of the world's 
history, can no more be annihilated out of them, than 
the sum of what we learned during a certain number of 
years of our childhood from the one, or the effects of 
any notable occurrence, such as the fall of the Boman 
Empire, or the Norman invasion, from the other ; — that 
Christianity, on any view, whether of its truth or false- 
hood, and consequently of its good or bad influence, has 
undoubtedly contributed to make us what we are ; that 
without it we should have grown into something incal- 
culably different from our present selves ; and that now 
we have actually lived through it, with equal clearness 
we can never cease to possess the fruits of it. But, not- 
withstanding its obviousness to common sense, the force 
of the answer is effectually impeded by the scheme that 
separates the Christian institution as a something apart 
from the ordinary acquisitions of men. As soon as it is 
restored to that level rank, the portion which is false 
may be separated without destroying the whole fabric ; 
the theory or outer investment may be cast aside, and 
yet the full value be inherited of that which is felt to be 
real in the substance of it. — ^And how can it be otherwise 
than real to us, this belief that has nourished the souls of 
us all, and seems to have moulded actually anew their 
internal constitution, as well as stored them up with its 
infinite variety of external interests and associations! 
What other than a very real thing has it been in the life 
of the worlds — sprung out of, and again causing to spring 
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forth such volumes of human emotion ; making a current, 
as it were, of feeling, that has drawn within its own sphere 
all the moral vitality of so many ages ! In all this reality 
of influence there is indeed the testimony of Christianiiy 
having truly formed an integral portion of the organic life 
of humanity. The regarding it as a mere excrescence, 
the product of morbid fanatical humours, is a re-action 
of judgment, that it is to be hoped will soon be seen on 
all hands to be in no way implied of necessity in the 
formal rejection of it. 

As a systematic Whole, however, it is still essentially 
true that Christianity has indeed passed away from us, 
and left us only an inheritance out of its influences. And 
to discern, in this aspect, what is the true purport of it, is 
the problem that remains before us for the intellect yet 
to make out. It will probably be something very dififerent 
from that in which the immature feeling of our race now 
takes delight; something that would give us no satis- 
faction at all if we were now acquainted witli it : while 
yet in reality it may have such a relation to our present 
satisfaction as to bring justification for the prevision that 
this latter is indeed well-founded after all, though im- 
bedded in actual error that has to decay and die away 
(nourishingly,) around the root of new and better 
doctrine. We are yet too near to the inner centre of 
Christianity, — ^that heart-felt belief which is the pith and 
axis of it, — which, being personal, is too hasty and ardent 
and fond to do anything truer than build up self-enchant- 
ing theories in the air, — to be able to follow out with 
any definite success what we see to be needful for real 
comprehension : the making it, that is, an object of outer 
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contemplation, looking at it apart from ourselves, from 
that extended gromid where comparison out of different 
points of observation may obtain for us an approximate 
idea of the true nature and relation of itl 

Yet even now some faint indication has arisen for us 
of the direction in which the real purport will discover 
itself, if we will accept it in the mode of psychical ana- 
lysis opened by-Feuerbach: — though faint, indeed, and 
vague in its nature to such extent, that even in tracing it 
with all the rigour of science, Fenerbach himself can 
only express it (in terms so exquisitely rendered by the 
English translator,) as " the sighing soul passed into a 
8ong of triumph over its complete satisfaction." — Tlie 
sentiment that hovers over the science acquires for itself 
aerial form ; such as meets our gaze only when we have 
travelled beyond, or seen it wafted far above us. — With 
more of palpable distinctness, however, does it come out 
for us in its far retrospect ; where, as we watch it, thus 
much at least we have which we may draw out as gained 
by our searching : — Christianity, that is to say, has now 
been traced to be the outcome of the higher and 
more generous feelings of humanity, which formed 
themselves, by spontaneous impulse of combination 
and arrangement, into that which became an existing 
power of counteraction to the mental torment ensuing 
to mankind from previous forms of which the errors 
were much more gross: it was an embodiment of 
heroism, (according to imagery that is instinctively 
appropriate,) — an embodiment of heroism to do battle 
with the elder-born rude and uncouth monster of Super- 
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stition,* bred out of the servile terrors of the dawning 
consciousness of the yet half brutish human being ; — it 
was the angel-notion of mediation that came to place its 
suffering heel on the diabohcal head of the tjrrant of 
Jlell I — ^It is impossible to think ourselves back into those 
vivid first realizations of the thought of the infant race 
without seeing, as they saw, all in a divine drama! 
But as we go on thence to compel ourselves to take the 
rational substratum of the effervescing fancy, — to substi- 
tute, that is, the re^l for the apparent, by reversing the 
naturally-inverted positionf of primitive ideas, — ^grows 
out for us at last the new apprehension : Christianity is 
the recognition on the part of humanity of the Divine 
elements now first brought to light in itself; for which 
it could find no other expression than the triumphant 
announcement of an Immanuel, — God with us I — 
Coolly rendered into reason, the sacredly-bacchana- 
lian jubilate is the utterance of the fact that human 
nature, having ^ attained to perceive precious quali- 
ties and yet more precious capacities in itself, now at 
length conceived a new and infinitely nobler idea of 
Divineness, and could do no other than give it the ho- 



* Cm lumen was not (idemptum, according to the old manner of 
judicial thought; but not yet formed, according .to the newest unfolding 
of science : — a dark, un-seeing eye, through which the dim creature 
could^ yet only grimly surmise at things, with hideous suspicions^ in its 
twilight of prse-religion. 

+ Is not this the universal law of vision ? — ^though indeed the in- 
verseness is only to us who look back upon the retina's impressions. 
To the eye itself the image came directly, and never seemed upside 
down. 
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mage of unlimited admiration, falling down before it, 
and worshipping it as God manifest in the flesh ! Per- 
ceiving in itself sentiments of novel delight, feeling all 
at once the hitherto unknown Power of Goodness, it was 
able to relieve itself from the crushing sense it had self- 
tormentingly imposed upon itself, of its own slave-like 
baseness, and it exulted that henceforth God had sancti- 
fied its condition by descending into ii — Christianity is 
a festivali a masque, instituted by humanity to celebrate 
and revel in the stage of consciousness at which it had 

arrived. ^And now, when we look back to it in its 

whole progress, and bring the whole field of that pro- 
gress into one conception, we may fed that we have 
come to a position where out of it, considering it only in 
the barest intellectual light, we have secured this no in- 
significant residuum of reasonable fiuth : — ^namely, that 
it ha^prcyoed the effidency of this sense of moral goodness 
and greatness inherent in man, by means of the im- 
mensely accelerated results that it has exhibited as ensu- 
ing since they were ascertained qualities. And thence 
follows, that in the fact of this experience we have 
obtained possession of a solid foundation for confidence 
as to their fature operation both upon his nature and 

upon his destiny. 

» 

Incomparably richer immediate results, it is matter of 
daily observation, are being gathered from the theoretic 
institution under its constant practical action, of that 
kind which are generally considered not intellectual: 
but which are nevertheless preparing also in their own 
way, slower but even more sure, that sort of demonstra- 
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tion that is tlie favourite with Nature. " Live Christi- 
anity, and know the truth of it," is after all the best 
wisdom upon the subject quite as much in a purely 
intellectual view as in a moral one. It is thus we find it 
with all our personal acquisition of knowledge ; we have 
to feel first, and see the reason why afterwards. Before 
we understand the nature of Christianity, we require to 
feel its meaning, and the feeling does not arrive to us 
until we have carried it out into ojct. This is the uni- 
versal law in the practical experience of mankind ; — 
and as such, indeed, seems as if it would wonderfully 
help us in judging of what is ordinarily held as dis- 
tinguished fi'om it under the character of intellectual 
experience : though we have to bear in mind that intelli- 
gence has its sharper and quicker mode of effecting the 
process. — And by the very same mode that individual 
men have gained their intelligence, may it not also now 
be said that, through that individual intelligence, the 
World itself has been acting out its own experience of 
truth? So regarded, in a great individuality of its 
own, the World at this present time is showing its 
deeply-based attachment of feeVmg towards Christianity : 
manifesting that extreme unwillingness to let it go, 
even in any antiquated part of it, that furnishes the 
most convincing of all arguments in its general favour, 
appreciable by every body, and not the less deep in 
its certainty because it is conspicuous on the surface, 
that " Christianity has proved its own excellence by 
the potent hold it has taken upon the affections of 
men." And if we watch the literary aspect of the 
most forward expressions of the World's intelligence, we 
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see how this very clinging backward of the moral nature 
towards its nursing foundation, is, witii the most preci- 
ous benefit to mankind, affording full scope for the new 
action of InteUect, giving the opportunity and ftunishing 
the stimulus for that thorough acquaintance with it, 
which will secure to us the lasting possession of all that 
is of value in it. Christianity is actually undergoing its 
experimental trial in the external mode of literary agita- 
tion, just in the same way as its inner import is only 
surely ascertained in the practical agitation of active 
conduct. All the widely various schemes of interpreta- 
tion that are daily started to afford the intellect a pretext 
for retaining that which it is refusing to clasp, — and that 
find each one of them a sufficient number of eager and 
earnest recipients to prove their intrinsic value, — are 
turning its every aspect out to view, proving and siftmg 
it in every direction. — Great is the obhgation the gene- 
rality of mankind owes to all those writers whose Chris- 
tian sympathies of feeUng are detaining them within the 
pale of belief long enough for it to undergo the ftdl 
measure of its struggle with ripening inteUigence I 

Even in the most uninviting labyrinths of controversy 
itself, philosophy may find matter of this kind for its 
purpose, when looked upon firom a sufficient distance; 
since here it is that we see exposed the mode, so curi- 
ously circuitous, in which the mind is apt to take its 
course in righting itself. Greater far is the interest, 
however, when an extent of time can be embraced that 
reveals a portion of the Natural History of Opinion, and 
shows it at every step betraying its connexion with the 
surrounding influence of general advancing culture; 
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And this connexion seems actually to be found exhibited 
with regard to the progress of supematuralism in the 
most strikingly unmistakeable manner^ when we thus 
turn ourselves to seek for it, and compare the varying 
treatment it has received at the hands of its de- 
fenders. 

The trial of Christianity, it appears by the comparison, 
shows itself at the present time to have become, in. an es- 
pecial sense, merely an experimental one. In the actual 
state of the general aspect of it, there is no longer any 
ground upon which proper argument can be base4 : — 
except indeed on the part of tliose consistent believers 
who still adhere to the rigid road of nature-denying 
theology. With enUghtened Christians in general the 
principle of supematuralism, if not already tacitly 
abandoned, has been waived aside in suspense, by their 
admission that it may possibly be only a hidden branch 
of the natural : in which case, it is obvious that nothing 
is left to reason but to watch and observe whether there 
is any ground for confirmation of the suspicion. Is it 
not indeed true that it has now become manifest to the 
world that this course of observation is in fact the only 
course that human reason can take, or ever could take ? 
Is it not at last apparent, that in all its theories, the in- 
stinctive aim of reason has all along been only to fit the 
truth of nature, although it is but now that it has grown 
so wise as to see the necessity of first taking the measure 
of nature ? 

The age of Butler is prominent in theological history 
as the period when this stage of intelligence, — ^the per- 
ception of the need to compare the theory with the actual 
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&ct, — was fiiirly roacbed. His position with regard to 
religions development, as already observed, gives to bim 
even in bis own person a sort of represent^-tive interest 
for us : but, at all events, bis writings are tbose wbich 
mark out for us in our ecclesiastical literature, tbe point 
of final departure from tbe old-estabKsbed um^asoning 
ground of implicit faith in supematundism, that lay 
resting upon tbe bard sbell and inner flabby substance of 
the ancient tortoise of priestly authority. The " Analogy" 
takes its stand firmly upon tbe natural basis of Experi- 
ence : confesses (by implication) that its theology is no 
more than an hypothesis, and appeals for its substantia- 
tion to the observation of Nature. What more fair and 
more true can be said of tbe position of Christianity ? 
The proposition is stated with mathematical accuracy 
and simpUci<y once for all. Butler's own solution is 
indeed unsatisfactory enough ; but the source of failure 
is no other than that the vouchers which he claimed for 
his theological hypothesis bare since proved themselves to 
have been falsely interpreted by him ; that is to say, that 
our present increased knowledge of Nature shows it not 
to be in the harmony which he supposed with his system 
of Revelation. We may ftdly admit that he has estab- 
lished what he undertook to prove, which was only that 
the Christian religion is as true as the view of natural 
religion that was held in his own day, that is, as an 
anthopomorphical Deism : but what is the consequence ? 
— This, evidently : that in thus showing that the revealed 
religion with its accumulated and exaggerated difficul- 
ties, is nevertheless homogeneous with that view of na- 
tural religion, the inherent untruth of the latter is only 
I 
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tlie more plainly brought to light So that the effect of 
the argument of the " Analogy," is to make both the 
one and the other disprove themselves, in so far as we 
t5an see that the common character of both is in contra- 
diction with our present perception of natural truth ; and 
the placing of them in this perspicuous apposition is of 
incalculable benefit to the clearing up of the question. It 
is now fairly brought into that true Ught, the unfolding 
of which gradually but surely disposes of all our con- 
troversies ! Ever since the final appeal was made to 
human experience, one tract after another has fallen 
away fi'om the gromid on which it has been at all pos- 
sible to rest the supposition that Revelation can in any 
sense be esteemed analogous with Nature. May we not 
say that the time is come, when the whole class ^of ideas 
that have been theoretically and historically grouped 
about the idea of Revelation, are daily showing them- 
selves to be diametrically opposed to the operation of 
Nature as it is unfolded by science ? — ^a fact which meetn 
with frank acknowledgment on the part of consistent 
reUgionists. 

And significantly with the growth of this perception, 
the idea of Revelation has become changed, — ^has entirely 
re-modelled itself. All along, since the terms were first 
invented, the notions of Nature and Revelation have 
been shifting their relative positions, and accommodating 
themselves to one another. In the original conception 
no antagonism lay in the ideas : Revelation was rather 
intended to supplement the deficiency of nature; but 
there was no real difference between the two, since nature 
itself was at that time conceived in the light which is 
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now considered peculiar to the higher dispensation. The 
ordinary administration of Providence was what we 
should now call a series of miracles, under the personal 
superintendence of a God moved by human passions. As 
soon as it came to be referred to the regular action of 
law and order, a separation necessarily took place with 
regard to that interposition of grace which was so essen- 
tially grounded upon the sentiment of Love as distin- 
guished fix)m Law, as to appear totally irreducible to the 
same category, and which therefore remained as the sole 
sphere of miracle. With every increase of the knowledge 
of nature, the idea of miracle has become more alien : 
until, in our own day, without in the least intending to 
abandon the notion of Revelation, rationalizing Christians 
drop the proper idea of miracle entirely, by recurring to 
the belief that in fact, i.«., in the mind of Deity, there is 
no distinction between nature and revelation, the latter 
being only nature on so much grander a scale than it is 
beyond our faculties to comprehend it This was already 
the opinion of Butier ; and it cannot be better stated than 
in his own words : — 

" And indeed, though one should allow any confiised 
undetermined sense, which people please to put upon 
the word natural^ it would be a shortness of thought 
scarce credible, to imagine, that no system or course of 
things can be so, but only what we see at present... But 
the only distinct meaning of that word is stated^ Juced, or 
settled ; since what is natural, as much requires and pre- 
supposes an intelUgent agent to render it so, i,e, to eifect 
it continually or at stated times ; as what is supernatural 
or miraculous does to effect it for once. And from hence 
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it must follow^ that persons' notion of what is natural, 
will be enlarged in proportion to their greater knowledge 
of the works of Gkxi, and the dispensations of his Provi- 
dence. Nor is there any absurdity in supposing, that there 
may be beings in the diverse, whose capacities, and 
knowledge, and views, may be so extensive, as that the 
whole Christian dispensation may to them appear natural, 
t.e. analogous or conformable to Gk)d's dealings with other 
parts of his creation; as natural as the visible known 
course of things appears to us." — (Part L, ch. L) 

There could not be a more suiBcing statement of the 
question. No one in his senses can doubt that there must 
be heights and depths in the constitution of the universe, 
of which we can comprehend nothing and consequently 
deny nothing, with our present faculties, though we may 
look for a farther unfolding of them in proportion as our 
knowledge of what is in nature shall be enlarged. The only 
objection that can be made against the rational consist 
tency of those Christians who take this principle for their 
standard, is with regard to the consideration, that since 
we have it in our power only to form conjecture respecting 
that unknown region, it is incumbent upon us to beware 
of undue confidence, in the making that conjecture a 
matter o{ faith. And in the forming of these conjectures, 
the plain method of preventing them from becoming wild 
and fancifiil, and of preserving them in the direction 
leading towards truth, is by maintaining an analogy with 
what we know already. This representation to ourselves 
of God'^s ways beforehand^ and forming an a jmon judg- 
ment upon them, is indeed, as Butler says, for the most 
part very futile (see "Analogy" Part II., ch. III.) ; but 
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surely he was quite unjustifiable when he ranked the pro- 
ceeding on the same footing with regard to Beason and 
Revelation. How, we may well ask, can there possibly 
be any reasoning upon the nature of reason, prior to the 
existence of reasoning? — ^unless we could suppose brute 
animals capable of the ingenuity of anticipating reason, 
by an imagined extension of their own powers : but man 
hcts seen something of the mode in which reason has been 
cultivated in his race, and therefore has some little ground 
to go upon, if he (presumptuously) must be throwing 
forward his conjectures into the fiiture. An a priori con- 
ception of Revelation has accordingly some feeble element 
of probability, if it be really in harmony with the knowledge 
ajctually gained of nature. This is the point on which all 
depends. And it was in this light that Revelation actu- 
ally appeared when it was originated. When it was the 
prevailing belief that nature was upheld by a Guardian 
Deity watching oi?er it, the idea of Revelation wa% strictly 
analagous; a logically consistent,- a Tz^ces^ary completion 
of the notion. Quite different is the case now, when the 
idea of Providence, even taken in a general instead of a 
merely special sense, — ^the latter being at present all but 
universally repudiated as a puerile conceit, — is already 
swiftly tending to merge itself into the idea that Gk)d does 
nothing for men except by human instrmnentaliiy, when 
the sole action of Deity is supposed to be vnthin and 
through man, and when consequently the proper idea of 
Revelation ceases any longer to bear analogy with the 
conscious intelligence of the day. 

But very gradually the perception of the needed rec- 
tification of the proposition has been growing upon the 
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mind of Christendom ; and in the usual course, it has 
begun with particular doctrines before it reaches the 
general idea. If we glance over the dogmatical history 
of the last century, we see how this test of comparison 
with nature and science, has truly been working out a con- 
ftitation of all the several articles of the Christian creed, of 
that incontestable kind which was not possible before the 
actual condition of mind was attained : — that is to say, 
a condition in which the only true mode of judging, 
namely, by the ordinary analogy of nature, is recognized 
on the one hand ; and on the other, the knowledge of 
nature is so greatly advanced beyond that possessed at 
any former station-point of controversy. All along there 
has indeed been occasional protest made on behalf of 
human instincts, in flagrant instances, — such as, that the 
dbctrines of the Trinity and of Transubstantiation are 
contradictory to reason, — that the notion of the Atone- 
ment is repugnant to moraliiy, — that the idea of predesti- 
nation to eternal torment in hell is hideous to every 
human feeling ; — ^but the feeble opposition has been accus- 
tomed to be crushed at once by the authoritative assertion 
of Divine Will above comprehension. At length reason 
has, so to speak, exhibited its Divine permit to examine 
for itself; and the consequence is that which is. indeed 
historically apparent, that the long-established creed is 
crumbling away in every direction. Schemes of ac- 
commodation are drawn out with a theoretic perfectness 
that delights for a time by its intrinsic beauty ; but one 
by one they show themselves as failures when this un- 
compromising test of comparison with nature is applied. 
The action of this test is exhibited strikingly with 
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regard to one form of Christianiiy, which indeed stands 
apart from the rest precisely by its recognition of the 
value of it. .Unitarianism has taken as its distinctive 
principle the open acknowledgment of the full and free 
right of reason to search out and assert its own conclu- 
sions in the matter of religion ; and through the moral 
integrity of this assertion of freedom, has obtained its 
admitted position as the leading medium for the rational- 
izing element that has also pervaded, though in secret, 
a portion of all the other churches. But it is evident 
that the intellectual forwardness is due onlv to the 
characteristic that inevitably attends the freedom, — ^the 
peculiar degree of adaptability to receive continued 
modification from surrounding culture. And just as 
much as Unitarianism exhibits this constantly renovating 
influence while it remains true to its moral principle, 
does it show, whenever it falls back to suffer any thing 
like a fixed form in its doctrines^ also to a peculiar 
degree, the contrary unsoundness of the principle of 
cLccommodation, — ^Amidst all the changes its doctrines 
liave rightfully undergone, a substantial unity has hitherto 
remained in them, during the three or four generations 
that have elapsed since its modern foundation ; and in 
their instinctive desire to form a body, Unitarians are 
«till bending their efforts to hold to that doctrinal sub- 
stance: but these efforts are actually thwarted to so 
great extent by the rapid distancing itself of the intel- 
lectual current, that they make the need of accommo- 
dation to be all the more repugnantly obvious. In the 
time of Priestley, the doctrine, together with all the 
boldness of revolution, had the soundness of candid 
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concurrence with natural philosophy. The notion had 
not yet dawned of the lengths to which the free exercise 
of reason must lead. So far as was then discerned, the 
Divinity of Bevelation was in no danger of being shaken 
by it ; and therefore, for a short space of transitionary 
coincidence between principles that were abeady on the 
point of diverging farther and farther asunder, it seemed 
possible to hold in firm conjunction the ftdl right of 
private judgment and an inviolable attachment to Divine 
Revelation. The effort to hold fast what Nature is 
letting go, has brought, as it never fails to bring, 
degeneracy into the constitution; — and Unitarianism 
begins to see that it would do better without an ism 
attached to it at all. 

Intrinsically, the main dogma of Unitarianism, 
relating to the person of Christ, appears (according to 
the general view of it that has been here gathered,) as 
only the fi'agmentary retention of a portion of the 
theory of Incarnation, which, thus separated, can only 
quickly fall to pieces under disinterested logical treatment 
Taken altogether, upon its own hypothetical foundation, 
the theory has stood as a consistent whole ; but it seems 
altogether vain to suppose, that, by throwing away the 
most obviously obnoxious part, the remainder may be 
placed under the sanction of natural reason. Aiid the 
rational sequel is speedily wrought out in confirmation 
by experience itself; the more fi:eely reason is relied 
upon,* the more difficult is it actually found to avoid per- 

* That is to say, the perception of the real nature of Reason is in 
progress just as that of Revelation. And it is by their principle of 
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ceiving that nature when investigated affords no analogy, 
and therefore no sanction whatever^ for any modification 
or degree of the idea of the descent of Deity into man* 
And this is a perception, which, it is soon also recognized, 
includes the denial of any kind of inspiration at all, pro- 
perly so called. 

To the Amdamental question of Inspiration, Uni- 
tarians first, and now writers of all sects, seem to have 
found themselves driven. Meeting, as they do now, 
upon this common ground of vital concern, it is a natural 
consequence, as it is an actual fact, that old distinctions 
of sects fall away, — have indeed already become little 
more than nominal, — fast merging as they are into larger 
classifications of thought* Upon this topic of inspira- 
tion, ,felt to be the hinge upon which the whole question 
practically turns, abundant ingenuity has lately been 
spent ; — and yet how little of it is there, of which it is 
possible to avoid feeling that in fact it is utterly abortive, 
because, according to the fatal ecclesiastical tendency, 



reliance upon natural reason that Unitarians have been so forward in 
working out the meaning of it. Reasoning was once the sole function 
of reason ; it now forms but a part, and, in order of precedence, a 
secondary part : — observation holding the leading station. 

* Each sect seems to be looking to another for the strength that is 
wanting at home. — The Endeavours after the Christian Life, atid 
Bobertson*8 Sermons, are even more acceptable transversely, than to the 
professed recipients of each of the popular expositions of- shifting creeds 
that hardly know a reason for the old names they cling to. — The aid of a 
Bunsen is caught at by all parties with an eagerness that seems to have 
proportioned itself mainly to the fact of its coming with the prestige 
of a foreign soil. 
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it is 'employed not really to learn of nature, but rather 
in seeking to patch up a worn-out theory ; — ^in trying, 
that is, to earn the conviction, perforce, that nature is, 
after all, friendly to this long-cherished offspring of 
human invention ! Volumes without number have been 
written in the vain endeavour to fix the terms of this 
all-desirable guarantee, this at once solid and sufficing 
basis for the notion; — but they seem to fall only not 
fruitless because they have served to show the fiitility of 
so dealing with nature. Nature itself is giving them 
the answer that renders very needless any effort of 
wordy argument : for is not the daily working out of 
experience diffusing an universal test of the efficiency 
of their aim, that brings at hand to every one an 
irresistible though silent confutation? — Surely some of 
their authors have felt themselves sorely put to straits 
to stem the advancing tide ! 

Mr. Baden Powell states this condition of the general 
mind as follows : — " The unparalleled advances in 
physical science which characterise the present age, alone 
suffice to stamp a totally different character on the spirit 
of all its discussions ; and they now are, and will be to 
far greater extent, influential on the tone of theology. 
It is now perceived by all inquiring minds that the 
advance of true scientific principles, and the grand 
inductive conclusions of universal and eternal law and 
order, are at once the basis of all rational theology, and 
give the death-blow to superstition."* It seems as if 
the fiill admission of the claim and power of science 

* Chrittianity withotU Jttdaism, p. 11. 
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could not be more clearly expressed ; and yet even the 
writer who makes it, and whose " Unity of Worlds" has 
caused him to be regarded as the special advocate of its 
universal operation, seems himself to desire to leave all 
science shut out behind, when he enters upon the delinea-* 
tion of that rehgion of which he admits it to form the 
** basis :" — ^if indeed we are to regard his adoption of 
ecclesiastical language, in this work especially of " Chris- 
tianity without Judaism," in any other light than as an 
argumentum ad hominem to serve a particular purpose. 
It is true he rationalizes reUgion to an extent that leaves 
a doubt whether he have really any conception of it other 
than the properly natural. But stiU, the recognition of 
the fact of " successive revelations" — divest them as he 
may of every characteristic that has hitherto been held 
essential to prove them Divine; — ^the taking them as 
independent communications on the part of God: the 
primaeval and Judaical ones being intended solely for 
temporary use, and finally superseded by the spiritual and 
permanent dispensation through Christ, which stood apart 
from all the rest, and was no more founded in Judaism 
than in Platonism, but simply the free gift of Grod :* — ^all 
of which constitutes a notion that manifestiy belongs to the 
general scheme of successive creations : — ^this mode of 
viewing Christianity it is very difficult to conceive how 
he can explain in any way that will render it consistent 
with the philosophical principle of Unity of Composition 
maintained by him elsewhere. For it is evident that 
the inherent difficulty is not in any respect removed by 

* Christianity loiihovit Judaism, pp. 86, 140, 205. 
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merely diminishing the mass of contradiction into its 
minute constituent atoms: the essential inconsistency 
remains precisely the same when we go on to reduce the 
idea of revelation from the aggregate one into that of 
the private and separate inspiration of every individual 
man. 

Allusion has already been made here to what has 
appeared incongruous with modem science, both in 
respect of historical development and the constitution of 
the human mind, in the exposition of Christianity given 
by Mr. Martineau, with regard to the supernatural in- 
fluence attributed by him to the character of Christ. 
But a definite instance will serve to point out at once 
that which I must now refer to, as appearing to me, 
according to the best judgment I am able to form, a 
fallacy in the attempt of Mr. Martineau to theorize in 
general a reconciliation with science for a properly 
supematuraHstic view of the office of Christ The in- 
congruity (partly, indeed, if I may presume to say so, 
corrective of that shown by Mr. Baden Powell,) seems 
to me conspicuous in a passage of the Essay on '' Early 
Christianity;"* where also it may be noted that in 
tracing his own scheme of thought Mr. Martineau adds 
the belief that it does not essentially differ from that of 
M. Bunsen. The passage begins thus : — 

" But now let us abolish this isolation from the rest 
of human existence of the incunabula of our faith, and 
throw open that time to free relation with the whole 

_ I ir I - - -- ■- ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ - - ■ - ■■ -- ^ 

* Westminster Reoiew, April, 1853| pp. 557 — 561. Also 8tvdie» of 
Christianity, pp. 229—234. 
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Providence of humanity. Suppose Christianity to be. the 
influence upon the World of a Divine Person, — in quality 
Divine, in quantity Htunan, — whose Epiphany was de- 
termined at a crisis of ripe conditions for the rescue, the 
evolution, the spread of holy and sanctifying truth." — ' 
Are not, I would ask, the two sentences at direct issue 
vrith one another? — He goes on to show how, in the 
forming of those conditions, " The Hebrew brought his 
intense feeling of the Personality of God ;" how " the 
religion of the Hellenic race began at the other end," and 
contributed " a whole series of conceptions quite different 
£rom the Hebrew representations; instead of Creation, 
Evolution of being ; instead of Interposition from with- 
out. Incarnation operating from within ; instead of Om- 
nipotent Will, Universal Thought ; assigning as the ideal 
of man*s perfection, not so much obedience to Law, as 
similitude of Mind to Grod ; and tending predominantly 
not to strength in Morals, but to beauty in. Art. These 
two opposite tendencies had run their separate course, 
and expended their proper history; and were talking 
wildly, as in the approaching delirium of deatL But 
they are the two factors of all religious truth : and to 
fuse them together, to make it impossible that either 
should perish or should remain alone, the Christ was 
given to the world, so singularly balanced between them, 
that neither could resist his power, but both were drawn 
into it for the regeneration of mankind." — Does Mr. 
Martineau mean that the fruit of Hebrew and Grecian 
tliought was actually on the point of perishing out of the 
world, unless God had specially interfered ? He seems 
to b^ repudiating the idea when he goes on to explain 
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that the function " providentially assigned " to Christ is 
in fact " an historical ftinction, freely demanding time 
for its theatre ;'* that, " as conditions of finite imperfec- 
tion cannot be banished from the central era, neither can 
the guidance of the Infinite Spirit be denied, whether 
among the Hebrew, the Hellenic, or the Christian people, 
in the ages before and after." If the influence of the 
Divine agency be thus difi^ed, it would seem that the 
idea of the Christ becomes superfluous : as unpecessary 
to the theory, as it is uncorroborated by any analogy in 
the ordinary mode of Providence. The exposition con- 
cludes thus : — " As a system of self-conscious doctrine, 
it is a religious Philosophy, starting from the historical 
appearance of Christ as an expression of Grod in human 
life, and always detained aromid this one object as i1^ 
centre; and, in its development, consulting not the 
idiosyncracies and conceits of private and personal re- 
flection, but the devout consciousness and spiritual 
consensus of all Christian ages and all holy men. All 
religion is the product of an action of the infinite mind 
upon the finite : in the Christian religion that action takes 
place upon souls engaged in the contemplation of Christ 
as the manifestation of Grod's moral nature. This given 
object remaining the same, there is room for indefinite 
expansion and variety ; and every developed form is to 
be tried, not by its date, but by the tests of truth relevant 
to religious philosophy." — ^What then are the tests that 
Mr. Martineau considers relevant? What can they be, 
other than psychical analysis and historical experience ? 
and surely by these, his hypothesis must fall I — Regarded 
merely as a theory y it seems to fail. When he says, the 
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religious philosophy of Christians starts from the appear- 
ance of Christy and yet that it includes the consciousness 
of " all Christian ages and all holy men," if he means 
that it comprises the totality of hmnan rehgious experi- 
ence, wherein does it differ from religion in general ? if 
not, is not the part necessarily inferior to the whole ? — 
The contribution to religious experience on the part of 
Christ himself, individually considered, has alre^idy been 
placed in the same category with that of the rest of the 
world ; the sole special function left belonging to him is 
that of forming a nucleus for transmission: and this 
indeed constitutes an idea which has a real harmony with 
nature in a certain sense (analogous to the formation of 
nervous centres in the physical frame) ; — but surely the 
harmony is not to be found in that which is intended by 
Mr. Martineau.* 



* The following passage, in his Address to Manchester New College, 
(Oct. 4, 1858,) more fully states Mr. Martineau's view : — *^ The end towards 
which all Christian theology presses forward is still the same, the Person 
of Jesus Christ, as the organ of Divine manifestation in our Humanity. 
The difference between the Christian and the Heathen we can no longer 
imagine to be that the one has, and the other has not, the Divine guide ; 
but rather that the one hnow$ Him, while the other does not, — a differ- 
ence which does not hinder the v/nconsdovs grace from being often in- 
tenser and higher than the con^cioiu... His preparing Presence with both 
the great races of the ancient spiritual world, — the Hellenic and the 
Hebrew, — ^with philosophers as with prophets, — is so far from diminish- 
ing that it rather doubles the magnitude of Christ's function : making 
him truly ' the desire of aU nations :* the supernatural focus towards 
which the separated paths of rays converged and in which they blended." 
— Surely consistent reasoning urges, that the tendency of all the fore- 
going was to show that the focus was strictly of natural, and not at all 
of supematva-al formation. 
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When in fact we consider the import of the phrase, 
" All religion is the product of an action of the infinite 
mind upon the finite," it seems evident that Mr. Martineau 
must rather take the alternative of rejecting the above 
tests as not at all relevant to the matter of religion ; and 
therefore that he must be understood as altogether en- 
trenching himself against their operation upon the purely 

supernatural ground. ^And the same position is alsd 

essentially that adopted by Mr. Francis W. Newman, 
though the latter has gone so much farther as to drop 
entirely the idea of the Christ, as not only superfluous, 
but as forming truly an injurious impediment to the 
pure religious sentiment. Mr. Newman retains, appa- 
rently, notwithstanding this discarding of the immediate 
form of Christian personation, the proper essence of it as 
still the sufiicing element of religion; continuing to 
adhere to the principle that was obtained for the world 
by the conjunction of the Hebrew feeling of personality 
with the Hellenic notion described by Mr. Martineau as 
the " kindred life of the Divine intellect behind Nature, 
ever passing into expression through it." With the 
Author of " The Soul" the intellect is converted into the 
human aspect of love : the Divine Nature, truly indi- 
vidualized, is conceived as not, according to the mode of 
Grecian thought, seeking a self-gratifying manifestation 
of itself; but, in the mode of distincter human emotion, 
indulging in paternal, spousal, relations with — its off"- 
spring, separately considered, — ^its bride, when the whole 
of humanity is wrapt into the warmer symbolization of 
mysticism. By this view Mr. Newman holds a position 
entirely aloof from tlie old intellectual Pantheism. But 
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SOW, in departing (most logically, as appears to me,) 
from Mr. Martineau's doctrine of the Christ, he comes 
into close neighbourhood, into all but contact, with the 
scheme of Feuerbach ! — It is but the simple inversion, 
which in the natural course of thought is not at all a 
sudden turning upside-down, but only a gradual, almost 
insensible rectification of mental vision, and the union is 
complete to our sight — In saying, " All religion is the 
product of an action of the infinite mind upon the finite," 
the meaning is simply transmuted into — "all religion is 
the product of the idea of the infinite." — In other words, 
immediately the human mind has attained to the con- 
ception of the Infinite, reUgion is produced ; — and once 
produced, all subsequent ideas naturally take their course 
through the constituted generalization, so that in this they 
appear to have their source. 

In a similar manner, I think, we may account for an- 
other principle on which Mr. Martineau takes his stand : 
— ^that the moral sense, namely, has its primal root in the 
belief in God. " No ethical conceptions," he says,* " are 
possible at all, — except as floating shreds of unattached 
thought, — ^without a religious background : and the sense 
of responsibility, the agony of shame, the inner reverence 
for justice, first find their meaning and vindication in a 
supreme holiness that rules the world. Nor can any one 
be penetrated with the distinction between right and 



* Watmineter Review, IX., January, 1845, p. 75. In my comparative 
Essay, I placed this passage contiguous to one from Feuerbach, in the 
hqpes of drawing the attention of some readers to the schemes of 
thought which have apparently such directly opposed results. 

K 
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wrong, without recognizing it as valid for all free beings^ 
and incapable of local and arbitrary change. His feeling 
insists on its permanent recognition and omnipresent 
sway : and this unity in the Moral Law carries him to 
the unity of the Divine Legislator. Theism is thus the 
indispensable postulate, of conscience, — its objective 
counterpart and justification, without which its inspira- 
tions would be illusions, and its veracities themselves a 
lie." 1 believe that the experience of many philo- 
sophic minds will furnish a direct contradiction to this 
statement, and that they are able to show how their feel- 
ing of Duiy in fact is one that refers simply to the ftdfil- 
ment of the good of which their nature is capable, without 
any ulterior consideration whatever. But then it appears 
that this abstract sense of that which is inherently Right- 
ful, is actually derived out of that earlier one of religious 
responsibihty to God: so that, after all, when Mr. 
Martineau calls the Theism an " indispensable postulate,'* 
he may be as correct historically, as he is controvertible 
logically, — in the true reasoning, that is, of much of 
present experience. The essential basis for his proposition 
is, that some large moral generalization is needed to 
which all individual points, as they spring up,, may be 
referred with universal confidence. Abstract reasoners 
feel that this confidence is furnished as the result of the 
experience of mankind. But the facts of history and of 
mental analysis show us, that this generalization has 
hitherto been represented upder the idea of God ; and 
hence it follows as a natural consequence, that with 
this it has become identified. It was this form in 
which the moral feeling of man first asserted itself, 
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and to which accordingly it refers itself to the effi- 
cient standard that is demanded, and that is naturally 
believed to have been its ultimate source. And in this 
form it must necessarily remain until religious feeling 
moulds itself anew under the influence of advanced 
intellectual perception. 

It is this view that, I think, is only able to bring the 
real reconciliation to what has been said by Feuerbach, 
of apparently utterly opposite tendency, respecting the 
immoral eflect of religion. When the idea of progres- 
sion is admitted, it is plain at once how the religion that 
was beneficial to one age and state of mind, becomes 
directly the reverse to a succeeding stage. Religion all 
along we have to conceive step-by-step beforehand with 
moral feeling ; causing the ripening of the latter, hi 
general by certain marked effijrts, and falling back itself 
in proportion as the work is accomplished. The notion 
of God also, which is the embodied essence of religion, 
has to be regarded as constantly growing and changing 
with the growth of the mind whence its proceeds, — 
unless indeed, the correspondence be mischievously 
hindered by human folly in the shape of priesteraft, or 
any other of its obstructive impertinent intrusions. — At 
first the notion was purely savage, Uke man himself; 
then, as generous feelings arose, kindly though not yet 
disinterested, Grod too condescended to be appeased, to 
remit vengeance, to accept commutation, — nay, himself 
to interfere on behalf of suffering men, and, crowning 
all, to suffer in his own person in their stead. But when 
moral feeling was so advanced that the comprehensive 
sentiment of Justice was awakened, the nature of God 
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had to undergo its like deep and radically extensive 
modification ; the theory of Atonement fell insensibly 
into a meaning of a character altogether more refined 
and elevated. The idea of God that is contemplated by 
Mr. Martineau is therefore au embodiment of all the 
highest moral conceptions that had been attained not 
very far back in the history of the race ; and as such 
must necessarily stand in the place of the indispensable 
sanction of morality, as it is also plainly the actual 
foundation of morahty, to the whole world of either 
present or past believers in Christian doctrine, — the 
generalization under the form of reUgion upon which the 
whole actual structure of morality depends. For it must 
be supposed to include, not only the collected fruit of 
intellectual principles, but all the result of the feelings 
of admiring and grateful satisfaction in the perceived 
moral ordination of things, boimd together into one 
lively, profoundly spirit-animating sentiment. The idea 
of Grod in its highest phase, contains the sublimation of 
all the purest and noblest feeling, both religious and 
moral, that the world had conceived at the time it was 
formed. But neither are principles of feeling any more 
than principles of inteUigence stationary. Into the idea, 
and through the idea, have continued to flow firesh 
accessions ; and unless the form of it be indurated by 
petrifying dogmatism and prejudice, or corrupted by 
the deadening infiision of worldliness and selfishness, the 
idea must continue to expand itself into a notion in-^ 
finitely richer and more comprehensive than any that has 
yet been entertained. The coarse animal conceptions 
that lay about the root have long fallen away, or rather, 
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probably, have decayed into nourishment; the "floating 
shreds of unattached thought" may have yet to be taken 
up, — Is it not likely that these are the consequence and 
admonitory symptom of some of that same case-harden- 
ing, growth-checking influence above alluded to ; or, it 
may be, the firuit of that other meddlesome protective 
succom* which busy conceited man is so apt to think he 
needs to give to the works of Nature ? — Certain it is, 
that from "shreds of thought" of this kind, if they 
are not taken up, there springs invariably a new 
organization, which by degrees saps and destroys the 
parent stem. So that if moral feelings be prevented 
from their legitimate development through religion, the 
consequence is, that they grow up outside it into a rival 
power that has all the young vigoiu' in itself, and that 
will infallibly in time demohsh and supersede the en- 
feebled adversary. 

At the period in man's history when the idea of Jus- 
tice was developed, appears to have been marked the 
era when the idea of Grod began to undergo this accele- 
rating degree of expansion, which made it no longer 
fitly to be classed as the same, but created, as it were, a 
new species of thought And during the season that 
individual minds are unwilling to submit to the disturb- 
ing distinction, and under the influence of the old vis 
inertioB are refusing to consent to the rightfiil develop- 
ment, abound all the morbid symptoms that infaUibly 
betray a falsity of intellectual position, prejudice, sophis- 
try, and all uncharitableness, — the inevitable attendants 
of religion left behind and deserted by moral principle : — 
while the new conception of Justice is going on to 
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associate itself freely with secular interests and thence 
growing into a semblance alien to religion; morality 
for the time being compelled down to be a merely 
worldly thing, and worldly things therefore endowed 
with the inherent strength that must give them a present 
mastery over the spiritual. — This is the constant result 
of the obstinate holding back against the innovations of 
science, which belongs on the one hand to the hoUow 
formalistic Romanism, on the other to the sophistic 
Rationalism, of the opposite sections df Christendom. 
When the tide is yielded to, — ^that is, when the right 
of reason to exercise itself being acknowledged, it is 
also fairly allowed to take its course upon the doc- 
trines submitted to it, — ^beautifiil is it to see how, by 
slow degrees, the religion itself, taking up all its far 
idealisms into the human heart of it, works its own way 
round to the very same point at which mere abstract 

intelligence had already arrived by a shorter cut! 

When the principle of natural Analogy was established 
by the reasoning half of Christians, they turned off at 
once from the diverging line of supematuralism, at' an 
angle which is bringing them again into the direct road 
of pure naturalism. This returning route has had its 
windings, owing to the unevenness of the soil: — ^now 
along the plain champaign of Unitarianism, where ihe 
" easy going" on velvet turf was leading off into the 
hard ungenial tract of bare antagonistic " Morality with- 
out Religion j" now inclining to the delightful bowery 
shades of mysticism, where the temptation has been too 
great for many weary souls to yield themselves up to 
dreamy repose, aud where perchance old memories of 
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loved superstHions have haunted them until they have 
been led home-sick to retarace their steps, back into the 
native moontains whence indeed the streams of faith 
arose that water all the land ; — but the stead&st traveller 
who heeds his compass, and marks well all his bearings, 
is sure to reach the satisfactory point of Junction at last. 
— ^The fine Christian instinct of Channing gave the genial 
bent to Unitarianism, which led it thus into present 
companionship with all other sects of Protestants, who 
have met it in their turn by their own yielding to the 
true spirit of rationalism. Following Channing, Marti- 
neau and his coadjutors have brought their religion to 
the verge of Deism ; Newman leads it on ; till, falling in 
with the extreme end of a line of Metaphysics which has 
been running a corresponding course, both are ready for 
the reunion with Nature's own undeviating religion of 
Science. 

For the present, Newman, and Martineau, and Baden 
Powell, have each made their stand wiAin the ground of 
Supematuralism : to all of them religion is a thing sepa- 
rate from and independent of science; a thing which 
comes from without, and not from within. — " Nothing 
can be in itself more unfounded" says the latter author in 
the " Unity of Worlds," (p. 299,) than to " imagine that 
moral and spiritual relations must follow the same law... 
The tenor of the whole preceding argument has been to 
point out the independence of the physical order of things 
and the spiriiuaL It has been maintained that the very 
idea of a spiritual nature in man, in so far as it is 
independent of the body, belongs to a higher order of 
conceptions, of a kind radically different from, and form- 
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ing no part of^ a physical system. It is to Has c&csn^ 
bf conceptions ihat regions doctrines properly tefer ; 
and thus it would seem^ on gerteral grounds at least j Tm-» 
reasonable to expect that the two should have any 
connexicm/' 

The italics are the Author's own ; atid yet in the 
phrases so marked, notwithstanding their apparent in- 
tention, the pointed significance seems, after all, to fall 
upon the conditional limitation, which conveys to the 
reader the unavoidable suggestion that his own scientific 
mind is not without discerning grounds of much more 
than general — of very particular and special wright, that 
urge a conviction most hard, it would seem, for himself 
of all living writers to resist :— the conviction, namely, 
that the " isolation" thus sought is but one out of ihe 
number of those to which the human mind has clung 
successively, up to the last possible struggle ; efibrts "to 
find breaks in the continuity of the order of nature — ^to 
represent" certain epochs " in the world's history as 
marked and separated by some great gap or interval firom 
all preceding epochs" (p. 243) ; and consequently that this 
last and most strenuously maintained is but the fruit of 
an " anxiety equally groundless" with that which he has 
contemned in all the other instances : — the conviction, in 
a word, that by the necessary action of the " comprehen- 
sive laws" which have dawned upon us with the advance 
of civilization, the very notion of any such thing as isO" 
latmiy or disconnection^ ot independence^ is an inherent 
infiraction of the spirit of the great principle of the 
Unity of Composition which is growing and gaining 
upon us with every extension of investigation. 
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At aU events, this general aiming to define the line 
of supposed separation makes clear the contingency that 
has now arrived, to thinkers even the most disposed for 
the maintenance of the established character of Eeligion, 
so far as they are in earnest in their search for the real 
nature of it : and that is, the impossibility of any longer 
holding back from seeking aid in the ^^uncongenial 
alliance" with science. If, indeed, there really exist this 
theorized independence between the spiritual and the 
physical order of things, it follows necessarily that there 
must also exist, as theologians have always supposed, 
some special faculty in the mind distinct from all the 
rest, divinely-bestowed in order to the reception of 
divinely-communicated truth : — ^and this is a point which 
can only be determined by a reference to the examina- 
tion of Psychology, 

We thus come back to the same sphere of inquiry to 
which the general analysis of the World's Belief had 
also brought us, when we saw that all might be traced to 
proceed out of the growth of the human mind. What 
then — we have now to explore, — is the nature of that 
Mind which has to account for all ? 



CHAPTER IV. 



THOUGHTS RELATING TO THE PRINCIPLES OP 

PSYCHOLOGY. 



After tracking a painftJ way through the labyrinths of 
entangled theological discussion, hedged in all round by 
restrictive explanations, and burdened with an atmosphere 
of compulsive accommodation, irresistibly welcome is it 
to return to the free and open air of pure philosophic 
investigation ! And how especially are we able to hail 
the change with exhilaration, when at the very point of 
our emerging we find the helpfiil guide of which we are 
now in need to save us from wandering all abroad I 

Such aid appeared to me to be offered in a work that 
was published a few years ago; in which there was 
unfolded a scheme of thought, that seemed to myself, at 
least, to present with a flash of delight the clue that 
I was waiting for. And surely the experience cannot 
be singular in the crisis at which the general state 
of thought has arrived ; — ^however possible it is in- 
deed that the coming solution which seems at hand 
for so many speculative difficulties, should be induced 
for different minds under a variety of modes and aspects. 
I cannot, at all events, refrain from the desire of showing 
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what has appeared to myself iihe peculiar aptitude 
between this new fruit of English science sprbging 
forward into speculation, with the former fruit, already 
•traced, of German speculation resolving into science. 

The book to which I allude is the " Principles of 
Psychology" of Mr. Herbert Spwicer (1855), — a work 
very formidable in the abstruseness of its character, and 
of which I may as well confess at the outset, that it 
carries the subject into mathematical depths beyond my 
capacity to follow ; but of which it has seemed to me all 
the more to enhance the glory of the large simplicity of 
the scheme itself, that however one might be forced to 
lose the thread of it during obscure intervals, it was 
always recognizable whenever one was able to take it up 
again. 

The intrinsic grandeur of the results at which Mr. 
Spencer has arrived is not indeed to be estimated without 
having in some measure followed him in the steps of his 
investigations. The comprehensiveness of it cannot be 
felt, until at least the character of its minute details 
has been mastered. The very plan of the work, how- 
ever, is sufficient to show how searching and profound 
has been the process of the Author's thought : — a pro- 
cess elaborated in such admirable harmony with the 
principle he derives out of Nature, that it stands itself 
even as a kind of illustration of them, according to the 
characteristic which we have long learnt to attach to the 
highest works of human creative art, — ^ihat of being con- 
structed after nature's own pattern. In retracing that 
plan, therefore, will be gained the best indication of the 
principles which it is now needed to refer to ; while. 
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indeed, it would be injustice to the scheme to express it 
in any other method than the Author's own. 

Mr. Spencer begins with the vexed question of 
philosophy respecting the validity of human knowledge ; 
and clearing away with- a vigorous hand the metaphysical 
subtleties that have gathered aroimd it, brings out the 
inteUigible result, that although absolute certainty is im- 
possible to human faculties, our knowledge approaches it to 
the degree of being incapable of confiitation (p. 66) ; and 
approaches it — this is the significant point of his demon- 
stration, — just in proportion as it is reduced to simple 
impressions derived from contact with external nature : 
which impressions therefore constitute the basis or fimda- 

mental criterion for the validity of all intelligence : 

in direct contradiction to the principle of metaphysicians, 
that certainty lies in abstract conceptions implanted in 
the mind itself, while sense is purely delusive. 

Proceeding thence to the special analysis of human 
intelKgence, he begins at what science has at last 
recognized as the true starting-point, the actual state of 
things. He examines mind as it exists under its present 
condition of high development; and thence tracing it 
backwards through successive stages of increasing 
simplicity, he makes out his clear undeviating path by 
breaking up entirely before him the " first principles" 
of old philosophy, and showing the abstract conceptions 
of Space, Time, Motion, and the rest, to be only forma- 
tions sublimated out of the multitude of previous sensible 
ideas. Mathematical reasoning, which has been hitherto 
cousideroil the simple basis of all the highest intellectual 
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operations, is shown by him to be the result of an 
immensely complicated aggregation of mental processes ; 
which however are all of a kindred natm^e, inasmuch as, 
by following them downwards, they may all be found to 
have grown out of a common root, which constitutes the 
source of all, and in which the real simplicity exists : 
this root being the perception of likeness and unlikeness 
in the primal impressions of sense. Out of this per- 
ception grow the various psychical operations. On the 
one hand, there is the combining of ideas that are like^ 
on the other, the separating of ideas that are unlike^ 
whence the power of Classification ; out of which comes 
the faculty of Inference, that those things which re- 
semble in certain respects shall resemble the class to 
which they belong in others also. And in the powers 
of classification and inference lies the g^rm of every kind 
of abstract reasoning, logical and mathematical, which 
consists in nothing els^ than dealing with the likeness 
and nnliken^ss of things, likeness sgid unlikeness of 
relaticms. The larger and the more perfect the generali- 
zations formed, the greats is the mass of ideas that the 
mind is capable of dealing with at once, and conse- 
quently the higher and more varied are its capacities ; 
but all depend on the same kind of ability alternately to 
distinguish and to combine. "All mental action," as 
the Author gives his own summary at the conclusion of 
his Analysis, " all mental action whatever is definable 
as the continuous differentiation and integration of states 
of consciousness'^'^ (p. 333). 

Having thus traced human intelligence to the lowest 
stage wjiich can be obtained by subjective pn^Jysis, h^ 
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turns to look at it objectively, or, in other words, to find 
its natural history. One grand principle has already 
been evolved : and that is, that in the investigation of 
mind all regard to individual limitations must be dis- 
carded. It is the growth 6f intelligence in the abstract, 
and not of the intellect possessed by any man or number 
of men, that is in question. Hence we must go on to 
pursue the history of mind in manifestations so low, that 
man himself is left far out of sight — It becomes now 
convenient to reverse the treatment, and trace the pro- 
gress synthetically. And as a guide in the obscuro 
region where pure science loses itself, speculation legiti- 
mately comes in aid. Where, from lack of material, 
generalizations cannot be made perfect, as is necessary 
to science, hypothesis serves, by means of scientific con- 
jecture, to enable us to spring over the void, whence 
from a new point of view we may possibly be able to fiU 
it up. But the method of forming scientific hypotheses 
is by examining analogous cases, the more remote the 
better. Hence, in order to find the general law which 
lies at the basis of Psychology, it is necessary to compare 
the phenomena in the department where only in fact 
analogy is to be found : namely, in the lower forms of 
bodily life. For that there does exist an analogy between 
the phenomena of mind and body, kindred sub-divisions 
of vital activity, no one will deny, even without yet 
admitting the continuity of the series, which however, 
when established, will be seen to present them in one 
unbroken line in which it is impossible to find any point 
of positive distinction. 

It is now necessary to find a definition of Life itself: 
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and in the terms obtained for this lies the discovery of 
the Principle that guides the whole scheme and forms the 
hypothesis so rigidly sought out " Life," Mr. Spencer 
determines, '' is the continuous adjustment of internal 
relations to external relatiom^^ (p. 374). Wherever an 
internal correspondence with surrounding conditions is 
estabUshed for continuance, — that is, is organized, — ^there 
is Life. And this correspondence causes internal rela- 
tions to multiply and complicate themselves, just in pro- 
portion to the variety of external ccmditions ; which is 
Growth : — all Progress is Growth consisting in increasing 
heterogeneity. Li accordance with this hypothesis, he 
traces the lowest forms of animated matter answering in 
uniformity of structure to the element in which they 
occur ; higher and higher forms arising precisely as more 

varied conditions exist in the environment. Here the 

reader feels himself on the verge of the Great Mystery, 
respecting which he cannot to himself maintain the 
cautious and conscientious reticence of the Author, by 
whom the idea is rather suggested than uttered, but 
which is so stupendous that, having once entered the 
mind it becomes the all-in-all throughout the whole 
range of the subject — If these outward conditions be 
not only co-existent, but, as it is impossible to help 
inferring, the efficient cause, then the very Origin of 
Life itself, by insensible steps, may — must — have been 
brought about in a similar manner. The idea of real 
Origin is a thing that vanishes out of Nature; all is 
Evolution ; and Evolution that proves to be constantly 
out of the lower forms into the higher. Thus begins, 
or, rather, thus becomes^ by infinitely minute degrees. 
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working through incalculable length of successive ages, 
out of mechanical irritability-— itself Hie consequence of 
incessantly repeated action upon it, or of some species 
of internal agitation, effecting a new condition of con- 
stituent particles ; — out of mechanical irritability comes 
a more and more lively response, growing into sensa- 
tion ;-^K)ut of immensely complicated sensation, far-oflF, 
consciousness; — out of consciousness, at last, intelli- 
gence, unfolding in all its various forms: — the whole 
of the developments being constantly brought into effect 
by added influence communicated from the external 
world; at the same time that every organization once 
established has in itself also the power to grow, — that 
is, to modify itself and multiply its activities by the 
interaction of its constituent parts. 

Without, however, thus hastily springing forward to 
a conclusion, the Author goes on steadily working out the 
testimony he finds to this vast principle of the analogous 
nature of Life in general ; — first afforded by the com- 
parison of the phenomena of bodily life, with those at- 
tending the growth of sentient life ; and now continued 
to those farther removed, but still indissolubly related, 
phenomena of conscious intelligence : — showing the 
powerful indication throughout of an actual continuity 
of series, composed of such insensible blinding of succes- 
sive stages, as to leave no valid demaj'cation existing 
anywhere. And the one great distinction itself which 
here gives a special character to the progress of Life, by 
instituting the true psychical, as parted off from the 
physical life,— or, in other words, the proper beginning 
pf Litelligence, — is solved by Mr. Spencer (unless I 
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misrepresent him,) in the following manner. As soon 

as the multifarious sensations which constitute bodily life, 
are amalgamated into a single sensation, (of necessarily 
multiplied vigour,) so that the only change perceptible is 
in the succession of impressions, this succession being also 
so immediate and constant that it forms one line of 
unbroken continuity, — consciousness begins to exist. 
Already with the first appearance of a nervous system, 
had the " various strands" of the psychical changes begun 
also to connect themselves together ; — " gradually as the 
nervous system becomes more and more integrated," does 
" the twisting of these various strands of changes into one 
thread of changes" grow more and more into complete- 
ness, though never absolutely attaining it (p. 496). Into 
this line, actually established, all sensations are hence- 
forth drawn with increasing perfectness ; and the power 
derived from the concentration gives to them their new- 
specific distinction. — In the same manner also, out of the 
general constitution of Intelligence, proceed the particular 
divisions of it ; by the constant process of first the group- 
ing together, and hereafter the branching out, and thence 
the distinctiy integrating of new groups of sensations, do 
all the various faculties and feelings of the mind arise. 
An entire uniformity is found for the principle under- 
lying the development of the whole, which gives a quite 
new aspect to the classifications current in our ordinary 
philosophies of the mind. The names of " Instinct, 
Reason, Perception, Conception, Memory, Imagination, 
Feehng, Will," and the like, Mr. Spencer finds to repre- 
sent "either conventional groupings," or "subordinate 
divisions," to which he can attribute only superficial 
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truth; inasmuch as, ^^ however widely contrasted they 
may seem, these various forms of intelligence caimot be 
anything else than either particular modes in which the 
adjustment of inner to outer relations is achieved ; or 
particular parts of the process of adjustment" (p. 486). 

The higher phases of the series are thus found to 
show, no less than the lower, this same prevailing 
characteristic of continuity which binds the whole in one. 
And now, from the general view, are drawn out, and 
clearly traced as showing themselves at work through the 
entire coiu'se of formation, the following great principles : 
— ^first, this same grouping together, or co-ordinating of 
impressions ; next, the power of registering eaperience^ by 
the establishing of a correspondent relation in the internal 
structure of the Hving being, or, by the effectuating for 
it of a permanent organization ; and lastly, the power of 
transmitting this organization to oflFspring: — on which 
last principle the whole progress of the race^ and indeed 
the very possibility of the uniform conception of human 
nature as a whole, depends. 

One beautiful example given by the Author will at 
once illustrate these principles ; showing the manner in 
which one of the most highly complex of our existing 
sensibilities is supposed to have arisen. He has been 
explaining how "the entire genesis of these complex 
feelings results from sucpessive complications in the 
groups of psychical states that are co-ordinated ; and is 
just as much determined by experience, as is the union 
of any two simple sensations that constantly occur to- 
gether" ; and goes on as follows : — 

'^ Not only are those emotions which form the imme- 
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diate stimuli to actions, thus explicable; but the like 
explanation applies to the emotions that leave the subject 
of them comparatively passive: as, for instance, the 
emotion produced bjr beautiful scenery. The gradually 
increasing complexity in the groups of sensations and 
ideas co-ordinated, ends in the co-ordination of those 
vast aggregations of them which a grand landscape ex- 

mountains, is totally unaffected by them ; but is delighted 
with the small group of attributes and relations presented 
in a toy. The child can appreciate, and be pleased with, 
the more complicated relations of household objects and 
localities, the garden, the field, and the street But it is 
only in youth and mature age, when individual tilings 
and small assemblages of them have become familiar and 
automatically cognizable, that those immense assemblages 
which landscapes present can be adequately grasped, and 
the highly aggregated states of consciousness produced 
by them, experienced. Then, however, the various 
minor groups of states that have been in earlier days 
severally produced by trees, by fields, by streams, by 
cascades, by rocks, by precipices, by mountains, by 
clouds, are aroused together. Along with the sensations 
immediately received, there are partially excited the 
myriads of sensations that have been in times past 
received from objects such as those presented ; further, 
there are partiaUy excited the various incidental feelings 
that were experienced on all those countless past occa- 
sions ; and there are probably also excited certain deeper 
but now vague combinations of states, that were organized 
in the race during barbarous times, when its pleasurable 
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activities were chiefly among the woods and waters. 
And out of all these excitations, some of them actual^ 
but most of them nascent, is composed the emotion which 
a fine landscape produces in us." (p. 599.) 

The arrangement of the several species of Intelligence, 
viewed in this manner of an uniform course of pro- 
gressive development, Mr. Spencer finds to fall naturally 
under the distinctions of — Instinct, Memory, Keason, 
Feeling, Will ; — and with the treating of these his 
volume somewhat abruptly closes: the Author having 
been unfortunately compelled, as he states, to leave this 
deeply interesting portion of his work less complete than 
the preceding, and to forbear entering at all upon an in- 
tended fifth chapter which should give the needed connec- 
tion and summary of conclusions to the whole : — tantaliz- 
ing the reader by, it is to be hoped, only the delaying of 
the filling up of his entire scheme. For a scheme evidently 
lies behind, of which even this extensive working out of 
the principles of Psychology, is only forming the 
foundation ; or rather the examination of the chief 
department of its highest superstructure. The develop- 
ment of the human mind, when it is once seea in the 
light here depicted, as a matter of growth and succession, 
ceases any longer to be a subject that is begun and com- 
pleted in itself; but is become henceforth associated as 
only a constituent part of the progress that belongs to 
the whole of Nature. The real working out of the idea 
that began first to beam out upon the world from the 
glorious initiative genius of Humboldt, has begun in 
actual definite form. Mr. Spencer has opened out a 
distinct character in the mode of development that 
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prevails in the highest, and necessarily to us most 
accessible,' portion of nature, which promises a master- 
key, — or at least, affords a guiding suggestion, that will 
serve us for direction in now looking all around for the 
signs of a kindred nature to be expected with that hitherto 
found so constant ; and every new example of which will 

bring additional weight of so much importance. And 

actually, when thus we seek them, analogies indeed are 
there, starting up for us on every side ; — such as cast the 
eflftdgence before them, never again to be missed, when 
once the radiance has entered the soul, of the idea of a 
One magnificent harmony pervading the Whole ! 

Many of these wide-starting analogies have already 
been traced by Mr. Spencer himself, who has carried on 
his subject, subsequently to the appearance of this volume, 
by numerous detached Essays,* in which he has shown 
how the same constant plan reveals itself equally in the 
mechanism of the heavens, in human arts, in social 
pohty ; and every one of which, by its working out of 
new testimony, points towards the construction of a 
comprehensive Theory that shall embrace the Universal 
Method of Nature's operation. — That it must remain a 
Theory^ and nothing more, however scientifically based, 
until increasing knowledge have rendered its verification 
complete, the Author shows the same just consciousness 
that was felt also by Copernicus, respecting the scheme 
which he too started with the modest and truly philoso- 



* Originally published in various quarterly periodicals, but since 
collected into a volume, entitled, Essays Scientific, Political, and 
Speculative. (1858.) 
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phic admission that it was hut an hypothesis : — bnt the 
example of the latter may encourage us not again to mar 
our morcd philosophy, at least, by repeating the rash 
addition attributed to the master of our present science 
of the solar system, that ^'probably it would never be 
anything more.^' 

Into the department of human Beligion, — ^that depart- 
ment which theological thinkers are still holding back as 
essentially apart from all connection with the remainder 
of human nature, — Mr. Spencer has yet made, or at 
least published, no investigation. But it is here precisdy, 
notwithstanding all that has been said, that I cannot 
forbear fix)m expressing the anticipation, that he will 
actually find the grandest of all illustrations for his 
principles. I earnestly hope that he will soon turn his 
attention to this most indispensable portion of his schemlie, 
in which it seems to me that he must discover the clue 
to a yet farther development of it than any other aspect 
has yet afforded. For, regarded as a fruit of the 
human mind, is not Theology the earliest, and the con- 
stantly dominant, of all its productions, the primal Art 
in the world, which has fiimished the type ioc all the 
subsequent creations of the Inventive power in man? 
Is it not one, which, according to the vast Analogy here 
opened to view, considered now in its rank amid the opera- 
tions of universal Native, may serve by the spectacle of 
its own magnified proportions to initiate us into some of 
the mysteries of her proceedings which hitherto have been 
hidden from us ! The work that is going on in our own 
souls is near enough for our mortal short-sightedness to 
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behold, — ^vast enough in its infinite importance to our- 
selves to bind us to a faithful learning of the mighty Craft. 

Beautiful, most beautiful, will be the fulfilment of 

the world's long presage, if Religion prove herself truly 
the vestal minister that is to lift for us — in God's own 
time and measure — ^the veil 1 

It is obvious that there is an immediate harmony 
between this scheme of Mr. Spencer's Psychology and 
that analysis of the nature of religion already commenced 
by Feuerbach; — all the more remarkable for the inde- 
pendence of the trains of thought that have led to the 
two. In bringing them together, a sudden elucidation and 
perfectness seems communicated to both, as if each had 
found its needed counterpart The vague impression con- 
veyed by the pupil of Hegel and Kant is produced into 
clearness and consistency; and no less does the later 
science receive additional illumination from the elaboration 
of the preceding " natural philosopher, in" that peculiar 
*^ domain of mind," which is of the most indispensable 
importance to be fi:eely and fully investigated before the 
nature of mind in general can be at all understood. 

Feuerbach has shown how the religious emotions, 
springing by natural impulse out of the human heart, 
have created for themselves a magnified image above 
them. The more we carry the view backwards into the 
dim history of man, the more we discern how actually 
this process of deification was in no way limited to ideas 
that we now consider properly religious, but constituted 
the natural and proper means of attaining to the concep- 
tion of abstract ideas of anv kind wliatsoever. Personi- 
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fication appears to have been attributed to every thought 
of the mind as fast as it arose ; that is, the attributing of 
personification was the mode pursued by the mind in 
reaUzing its thoughts, as soon as each was perceived to 
be gained, in the nature of a truih^ out of the facts that 
lay around : the personification forming the necessary 
embodiment of appreciable substance under which alone 
the feeble intellect could hold the ideal essence. — ^A 
perception begins to dawn as to the general nature of 
the peculiar characteristic of the religious instinct, that 
evidently leads away our apprehension of religion at once 
quite out of the region of its own exclusiveness ; and 
waits only farther discovery into the common character 
of the formation of all human ideas, to throw open the 
whole subject. And at this point the psychological 
principles brought to light by Mr. Spencer, if carried 
just another stage, fall in and meet the tracing of the 
historical fact. When man begins to draw his concep- 
tions together and invent — and he does so as soon as ever 
his mind is ripe, full with ideas communicated from 
without, urged by the impulse given in the fruition of en- 
joyment for the success of discovery in actual things, — 
he flings out his fulness and begins the work of creation 
himself. He originates a new world outside of himself. 
And his mode of doing this, how otherwise can it be, — - 
how otherwise is it, — ^than by establishing in that new 
world a system of relations with his own mind : effecting 
'a " continuous adjustment" of those new conceptions to 
his own already organized thought? He must needs 
create in his own likeness. Only in proportion as he 
effects this correspondence is there real Art. It is a 
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characteristic that has been gaining upon us ever since 
we have tried to make clear to ourselves what Art really 
is ; and now at last the consequence comes out, through 
the minute examination of those two subjects which seem 
to lie at the farthest opposite extremes of all matters with 
which our thoughts can deal — the nature of Eeligion on 
the one hand, and the nature of our material environment 
on the other ; that which concerns our highest soul, and 
that which concerns our grossest animal frame ; both of 
which subjects seem to lie equally remote from that of 
ordinary human art : — it comes out from the combining 
of our knowledge of all, that this familiar characteristic 
includes the whole. Physical science now sees the ele- 
ments — earth, air, water, fire, — depicting themselves 
upon animate .organization; religious science sees the 
mind of man, by means of its highest faculties, painting 
itself in the image of God : — forming a vast and shadowy 
representation of human lineaments thrown out before it 
upon the surface of the Unknown. The formation of it 
has been the great work of Art that has occupied Hu- 
manity from the beginning ; every advancing age doing 
its best upon it, effacing in turn the rude unlikeness that 
each becomes able to discern in the workmanship of its 
predecessors, and adding to it new touches of its own ; 
up to our actual point of time, when now the work seems 
so far finished, that the race is drawing back to survey 
its performance. Very rare and faint has the refining 
image of our thought become, as if retreating before us 
into the void. So much has been effaced in the rushing 
forward career of the human mind, that impatience has 
arisen which would even desu'e that the whole might 
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be swept away, if it were not checked by the truer 
estimation which always finds that what is done through 
Nature's bidding is never done in vain. 

The character of the agency which we have been fiil- 
filliijg in obedience to Nature, is thus new to be seen un- 
folding itself to our real knowledge in proportion as we can 
trace its resemblance to natural operations in general ; 
while, also, the more intimate axiquaintance we can gain 
of the mode in which human Art accomplishes itself, the 
nearer we shall be to the obtaining of a standard pattern 
with which to compare the universal mode. We have be- 
fore us man's Art or Creation, to look at as a definite 
object, from the outer point of view, in order to judge 
whether it is not a thing that matches with all the rest of 
general Art or Creation. And the one aqt of human art 
which appears to be universal and essential to the species, 
is that which must contain the fullest revelation. 

That Humanity has constituted for itself an Image of 
Deity, now appears a fact that has been made known to 
us by History ; leading the way for the inquiry that must 
follow, of how it did the work. And here the natural 
history of religion that has been furnished by Feuerbach 
seems ready with its answering testimony to give a deci- 
sive confirmation to the natural science of Spencer. 
Man, we see, has actually been labouring, as regularly 
as the physical elements, as instinctively as the coral 
insect, to establish that "continuous correspondence" 
between the " internal relations" of the conception to 
which he has been giving birth, and the " external rela- 
tions" of his own mind, which at last have given to the 
conception the organized character of a Living Idea. 
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His efforts, as unconscious as they were rude and blun- 
dering, were successful in their beginning only in the 
simplest particulars. The likeness began where percep- 
tions are always most obvious, at the surface. Only 
gradually, by complicated refinements, was it able to be 
■WTOTight into the concentrated interior of conceptions. 
Precisely according to the image presented to simple 
sense, would the early invention only paint the entities 
it devised, in plain material form ; — by successive stages 
of higher and higher intellectual effort, the correspon- 
dence has gone on, spreading inwards and refining itself, 
till it has come to answer in every profoundest part 
the need, the craving desire for expression, that set it 
on foot. 

To feel the comparison of this manner of creating of 
the human mind, with tlie physical creation according 
to the conception of Mr. Spencer, we must imagine the 
multitude of individual minds constituting the species of 
humanity, as indistinguishable particles forming a general 
atmosphere of Mind; which begin to act upon the 
incipient Idea, just as has been described with regard 
to the first institution of animate matter. We must 
suppose that all the influence from this environment of 
mind is registered in the organization of the Idea, and 
propagated from one stage to another. — ^And all this is 
actually represented in our daily language. Our 
principles take the impression of the tirnes^ embody the 
acttud state of public feeling^ reflect the general temper ^ 
mark the progress of science. The thought is so natural 
to us, that it seems not in the least a figure of speech. 
And the more we trace it in the voluminous history of 
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the world's progressive opinions, the more accurately 
we find the instinctive expression borne out. Every 
history of Christianity shows its constant adaptation to 
the " conditions" around it ; every philosophical history 
shows the ;idaptation wrought out by the conditions. — 
Nor even is it creeds alone that take their form from 
surrounding minds, but there are representative men who 
are the workmanship of their tim£s : with regard to whom 
the main interest of their biographies is to trace the 
'' external relations" that formed them.* 

The present condition of Theology however suggests 
a farther carrying out of the analogy of Creation. 
When we have considered it growing with the growth of 
all these ages, receiving their impress, and mirroring 
it back to their wondering gaze ; and now see it refusing 
any longer to admit the outward commimication, as if 
the " internal relations" had gained their perfect corres- 
pondence with the spiritual need that produced them : — 
the work of Art, or ofiFspring of the Soul, rises up 
complete; and beholding it, we feel how it is that 



* Looking at the person of the Head of Christiauity in this light, as 
standing in a focus that received the concentered influences, it is 
demonstrably clear how the ''supernatural'* glory increases just in 
proportion as a larger area of time is included. The process of historic 
investigation is a constant narrowing of the influence till it brings our 
magnifying instrument of imagination down to actual contact with life- 
like proportions ; and having done this, we are upon the level where we 
can begin the reverse operation of science, and see how the constituted 
organism of the now-appearing iusignificant individual really embodied 
the natural influences of the ages that had left their previous fruit in 
composing it. 
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Humanity becomes conscious of its deed. As thus it 
stands before us in its finished proportions, we perceive 
that Theology as an Art is only perfected when it is thus 
" differentiated" into a new existence by ceasing to be 
held linked with the producing mind in the band of 
Belief. 

In this completion, — ripening, — ^birth, — creation, (for 
the terms are already merged into essentially one and the 
same thing :) — effected by the separation from the 
previous condition of forming an inherent part of the 
mind, in consequence of the mind's belief in its own 
production, — however visionary the comparison appears, 
there is a real purport that becomes more and more 
definite the longer we regard it in connection with our 
actually acquired knowledge. The generalization thus 
obtained for the world's experience respecting the whole 
nature of Theology is, after all, only a repetition of the 
common element of individual psychical development, 
which consists uniformly in the eliminating and abstract- 
ing of the combined result of multiplied inferior 
operations. Every acquisition of mental faculty is 
marked by a cutting off of some portion of the funda- 
mental process, no longer necessary. It is thus that the 
demarcation of intelligence out of sensation, is consti- 
tuted by the power of abstracting the iiiipression made 
upon the body, from the bodily feeling itself. While 
the body which constitutes self is actually engaged in 
feeling external body, it is united with it, — it does not 
distinguish that which affects it as not being paii; of itself. 
This is probably the condition of all creatures that have 
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not yet attained to the power of intelligence ( — as in our- 
selves, we have at present the analogous experience with 
regard to all our most impulsive sentiments, a loved 
object being, in the nature of it, a part of ourselves). 
Immediately the producing self has become cognizant of 
distinction, an abstract idea has been formed; intelli- 
gence has commenced. According to Mr. Spencer's 
principle, the outward influence, as above supposed, has 
been in a state of incessant communication with the 
affected being, until the effect is obtained ; which effect 
consists in the organization being so firmly established in 
consequence of the habitual repetition, as to remain 
indelibly imprinted even after its cessation: and now 
the fact of this established independence is that which 
originates what has a right to be called a new faculty, 
— is, in truth, the birth of an individual self. In the 
same manner, with regard to the growth of all the 
lower forms of sensation ; each was realized into exist- 
ence as soon as there was a fixed capacity of feeling, not 
needing the constant presence of feeling. And thus we 
come to see what it is that constitutes the proper 
characteristic of Feeling: through all its history, its 
nature is always to remain attached to its object. While 
the office of Intelligence is to abstract, that of Feeling is 
always to cling ; and as long as it clings, life is common 
to the begetting and the begotten. The existence that 
produces keeps impi^ssing itself, and commimicating its 
own constitution to the other, with the same unconscious 
impulse that belongs to the interaction of the parts of 
its own nature ; and the instinctive quality of the action 
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remains until just the point when it has become ripe 
enough for the effort of reason to abstract it.* 

And this common nature of the act of production, 

both psychical and physical, suggests the application to 

the latter, of that mode of accompKshment which has 

now been recognized as belonging to the former, — which 

has been recognized at least in that one of the psychical 

operations which must rank as the most finished amongst 

the works of the mind, since in the world's history it 

seems approaching the point of abstraction. Theology 

stands as the intellectual reflection which has been 

elaborated by means of the impulsive expression of the 

religious emotions of the human being ; and all shadowy 

as the image may be, the vastness hints to us of what has 

been going on in the microcosms of inferior processes. 

The mode of human creative Art, proved by the testi- 



* In the very earliest perceptions pf which living beings are supposed 
by Mr. Spencer to be capable, namely, in the distinguishing of Likeness 
and Unlikeness in simple external impressions, the same process of 
abstraction begins to appear. For he would probably say that the 
creatures, as it were, take no note of the impressions as long as the 
latter are regular aud constant, and that it is only when a habit of 
receiving them has been formed, so that the creature expects the 
recurrence, that disappointment is experienced, and difference is 
recognized. What, however, is habit, but the possessing an image of 
the thing expected; and what usp can be made of the image .of the 
habitual to compare with a subsequent exceptional instance, imtil it is 
cut off from the actual experience ? — And if this be the case, may I 
venture to suggest, that the perception of Unlikeness should take the 
precedence of that of Likeness, in ^the order of development ? — The 
very reception of impression at all, indeed, denotes the Unlikeness to a 
previous state of unimpressedness. 
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mony of language to have been so long felt, (in presenti- 
ment of future knowledge,) to consist in' the forming a. 
mirror for itself, possesses at least all appearance of 
congruity with that which has been traced of the earlier 
operations of Nature. And the consequence of this 
congruity, if it be made out, will be the finding that, in 
fact. Reflection, and Consciousness itself, are so far from 
being the peculiar distinctions of Man which they liave 
hitherto been held to be, that at once they become diffused 

as the property and prerogative of universal nature I 

Just as each stage of development, it will then appear, 
obtains a reflex action to its own, it becomes self-con- 
scious in the proper sense of the word, though in degree 
only proportioned to its nature. It is as if the impression 
of the actual form of existence were so deepened by the 
eating -in of the repetition, the doubling-back upon itself 
of the reflection, as to give the sensation that degree of 
intensity which makes it a quite new thing ; at the same 
time that it affords that quite novel aspect of itself which 
it was not possible that it could by any other means 
attain. A regular succession of likeness imprinted, 
impression reflected, and thence the infixing into the 
original constitution the new sense of what is done by 
itself, which forms the characteristic distinction of con- 
sciousness, — seems to belong to the whole course of 
being: only increased in degree, and not at all changed 
in kind, when we come to that stage of Image ination 
proper, in which we are most at home,— that one where 
our own emotive self is the agent ; where our Internal 
becomes the External that acts upon the world of 
Thought 
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Here becomes apparent the two-fold nature of all 
creation ; the recognition of which seems to clear away 
the mass of the difficulties which entangle the subject 
until it is clearly ascertained. There is the primal mode 
iv^hich institutes the beginning of things so &r as our 
conception can reach, and which continues constantly to 
act upon the surface of existence, forming the incessant 
action of environment ; and there is the secondary crea- 
tion derived out of the first, but so long separated from 
it that to all ordinary thought it appears entirely distinct, 
— ^the secondary creation which is effected through 
already established organism. The result of the primal 
creation, as soon as organized, became the platform for 
higher result ; each stage in turn was deposited upon the 
former, and each with its higher capabiUties has absorbed 
increased influence from the external conditions. By 
means of this constant reception of new life from without, 
does it occur that the stage gained by the inner course 
of aelf-repetition, is always carried on beyond the mere 
intensifying of previous existence. .From all the earlier 
stages of organism also, as well as from that one whose 
action is necessarily most powerful, the one next in order, 
is there new influence continuously originated : and the 
combined effect of all these complicated accretions consti- 
tutes the psychical Growth, strictly in analogous manner 
to that of the body. Looking upon the whole generali- 
zation of the subject, the aspect to us is thus that creation 
is effected externally : — but whenever we are dealing with 
our own experience^ incomparably the more powerful action 
is that species of creation which acts through our own 
organized constitution ; to such a degree as in ordinary 

M 
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feeling entirely to exclude the other. Oar instinct compels 
us to identify ourselves with this predominant action. 
That part of our nature which is in the act of undergoing 
renewal from without, we hold back from, as unwilling 
yet to recognize for our own.* We are the producing, 
the feeling part ; this our long-established and inherited 
substance, is what we acknowledge to be our Self: that 
which is drawn off to the surface of us, as it were, and 
there is acted upon by alien Circumstance, we may be 
brought to own hereafter as an acquisition, but is for a 
long time not thought of as ourselves, till habit has 
moulded it also into our constitution. For the present, 
it is abstracted from us. 

Hence it is that all the intellectualizing of that which 
in the producing was matter of feeling, to our own 
individual point of view wears the aspect of Death in- 
stead of Birth. The whole of our experience with regard 
to Art in general testifies to the phenomenal analogy. If 
we consider the natural history of any one of the familiar 
arts, the course it follows is the same. Blind instinctive 
feeling is the actual producer, spontaneously pouring 
itself out, because a power within compels it to utterance. 
When the expression is gained, the point of perfection of 
which the producing mind was capable is reached, and 
the Art is realized into intellectual consciousness. — Thus, 
for instance, with regard to the art of Music, (which Mr. 



* Like those inferior animal organisms which shrink from their har^ 
dening epidermis till it is left behind as only a shell instead of a skin. 
How many soft souls amongst us take outward instruction like these 
l>oor molluscs ! 
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Spencer has selected as an example to show how man 
has learned to express in it his own nature ;)* we know 
well that it is the greatest musicians who are the most 
conscious of this giving out of Themselves : and who are 
thenceforth able to wield their power with such magic 
control — But the commutation, the birth into the sphere 
of Season, is indeed death to the Art : — ^according to the 
universal law which creates all our sorrows ! The stage 
of growing is the stage of enjoyment ; then comes the 
rich moment of fruition ; and then, extinction. 

The true object of life, and therefore the true 
happiness of life, consists in producing. The intensest 
of all hfe is the artistic producing of Genius. The real 
Artist, while producing, feels himself a divinely-acting 
creator, and his work a religion. — ^The work produced, 
the hfe of his heart dies within him. To look upon it 
now, except for reflected memory of the past, is as at a 
thing that is gone from him ; it is become an alien exist- 
ence, with regard to which interest of even higher kind 
ought to arise, but in which all that was of purely 
personal concern has vanished for ever. In the conscious- 
ness of the artist, the art is dead ; — while all the time the 
aspect needs only to be reversed, to see that the art has 
gained a new life in itself. The work of genius is born 
into a true existence of its own. And the fact of it is 
proved, because no sooner is the fruit of feeling com- 
pleted, than it becomes itself re-productive ! It has gone 
forth to propagate unceasing love of Beauty, and to 
create new forms of Qt)odness. — ^When a great Soul has 

^^^i^^*— ^^^^Mi I -•i^^^^^—i.— ^^. ■■■■■■■■■■ ■■■nil ■lull ■ I ■■ — ■ ■■■■•-*^»i«— ■ ^'^^^^a^^m^^^m^^^^^ 

* See Et9€iy an the Origin and Function of Munc, 
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once perfectly expressed itself in a living Idea, it has 
originated that which will give its own stamp to Society. 
Through the Idea will a real and permanent organization 
be found by after ages to have been effected in that 
purely Abstract Substance. 

In this sense are all the doctrines of Eeligion which 
the constructive mind of man has formed, trme things to 
us, intellectually viewed, even after we have ceased to 
believe in them. We look back upon them, with the 
consciousness of their having been the genuine fruit of 
an intensely active, and therefore intensely real, state of 
our mind ; and though the truth has passed out of our- 
selves, we have intimate conviction that it remains in 
them. Mystical as the expression sounds, it is a fact that 
is forcing its own substantiation, in spite of the " hard 
saying" it appears to most of us. There is a season of 
transition during which we know not in the least where 
the truth actually lies ; when we could say, indifferently 
to ourselves, that all was true, or that all was false. It 
is the stage when belief is passing into comprehension. 
As soon as the stage is accomplished, we see one of two 
things. K the doctrinal form had been entirely conso- 
nant and appropriate, once more it returns upon us with 
added power, and assimilates itself altogether with our 
moral substance; if, on the contrary, it now appears 
inadequate, it falls back from our proper self, and 
remains under the collateral aspect of an appendage or 
instrument: — ^which is the established character associated 
with human Art It is henceforth the finished creation 
that remains apart from our inner emotions. It is no 
longer the thing into which our whde life of feeling was 
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pouring itself out, to which our very heart of love was 
attached, clinging and enriching it to the utmost, and 
desiring to detain it as our own for ever. Finally 
separated by the agency of intelligence, it has become a 
thing with power of its own, that acts back upon our- 
selves, and acts forward into the world. If it had been 
kept back, and arrested from its true course, the spread- 
ing bloom would have hardened upon the stem : accord- 
ing to the verily J verily^ of old, it would abide alone, a 
petrified memorial of by-gone faith ; hut if it die^ it 
hringeth forth nmch fruit. 

The world of man's inventive Art thus constitutes the 
beautifiil branching of the Tree of Life ; caused by an 
arresting of progress through partial error, and forming 
thence the glory and the charm of our actual existence ! 
But still in the true development, the other offspring of 
human Imagination, which fiilfils the perfect law, is the 
one that most intimately belongs to our individual material 
selves, yet retaining as it does the same nature with its 
parent. For it is by the instinctive following of the 
hereditary craft of forming Specula for itself, that the 
child of that early degree of Intelligence which thence 
had its name, — Specuhr-Mou^ Zmo^^-ination, — advances 
through its apprenticeship into the master-degree of 
Beason. In this derivation comes out a consistent uniform 
course of psychical genealogy. Each stage of constituted 
formation, by reflex action lays a new basis of con- 
sciousness, — stimulated by vital concentration again to 
spread itself out into difiused contact with the environ- 
ment, whence is gained the new vital energy which gives 
the character of intelligence, and returns the reflection 
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burdened with it to increase the central substance : — ^a 
constant work proceeds of evolving the organized life, 
by means of definite stages of alternate impulse and self- 
collection : — systole and diastole of breathing outwards, 
inspiring inwards.* 

That Reason is essentially a process of the same nature 
with Imagination, and only an advanced stage of it, 
though at first sight it is so difficult to recognize it as 
such, may be, it appears, folly accounted for, by allowing 
for the regular action of Abstraction, which is the mean* 
of effecting constantly the growth of new mental powers. 
In the act of Reason, it is strictly according to the gene- 
ral analogy of development, that the primitive operation 

* The ancient forms of thought return with increased instead of 
diminished vividness under the action of modem intelligence ; haunting 
us at first like dreams of childi^ notions, till we come to feel the deep 
truth that wells up with the memory of them. The " breathings of 
eternity/' is a figure that ever recurs the more^ the nearer we approach 
to the heart of the knowledge of nature. 

And this sympathetic view of general vitsJ action, as carried out above* 
seems able actually to throw back its own conception upon the very law of 
material constitution : for it suggests, whether indeed the great two-fold 
division into the centrifugal and centripetal forces, which appears to cor* 
responds so entirely to this organic power of expansion and contraction, 
may not come to resolve itself into one single kind of primitive force; 
which would remove the necessity (so repugnant to the analogy of 
science) of supposing the existence of two inherently antagonistic prin- 
ciples — ^those, namely, of attraction and repulsion. Self-expansion uni- 
versally occasions external repulsion ; while the self-collapse iDCvitably 

draws after it foreign adhesion. Heat and Light, in the same manner, 

— are they not tending to be regarded as only two-fold manifestations 
of one and the same principle : the one indicating action generated 
within the organism ; the other action, directed upon it from without, 
—external as regards the organism, thoi^gh still caused by inner impulse 
of its own ? 
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becomes condensed and (apparently) simplified, by the 
dropping of now unnecessary details. While the earlier 
conceptions had the type of Self literally and circum- 
stantially expressed upon them, the fact is now that the 
intelligence has become so strong in the capacity of 
holding abstract ideas, that it/ can dispense entirely 
with the sensible firame-work. And from the long habit 
of thus dispensing, all relationship between the two acts 
of the mind, — the literal symbolizing of the childish 
Imagination, and the abstract sufficiency of the 
experienced Reason, — appears to be broken offl They 
stand to our apprehension aloof as distinct faculties. 
And out of the alienation spring innumerable practical 
consequences ! — Hence comes it that the fruit of modem 
Reason scarce acknowledges its kin-ship wifli the early 
offspring of the common progenitor, the general Intelli- 
gence; leading to all the unnatural warfare between 
Philosophy and Religion. Logic, the child bom to the 
possession of later acquisitions, fells foul upon Theology ; 
while the elder has a show of right in disclaiming the 
judgment of the young intruder, upon what took place 
long before it saw the light Should not a true spirit 
mediate with the pacifying injunction, — see that ye fall 
not out, seeing that ye are the offspring of one parent ?* 
The mode of Art, or Creation, or Self-expression, 
which belongs to the logical Intellect, consists in the 



* Into this kind of imagery thought ineyitably falls, when dealing 
witii subjects which it cannot easily grasp. Aiming at abstraction, the 
mind that is incapable of sustaining the strained effort, relapses con- 
stantly into imagination. 
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throwing out of itself in the fonn of Hypothesis ; which 
is always conceive4 in the mode of Analogy, ue,, the 
effecting of a Likeness to previous thought. And the 
hypothetical device is instinctive in the first instsnce ; 
only the highest order of mind, the truly logical and 
mathematical, being conscious of the nature of the act 
As long as it is merely blind and impulsive, it is also 
blundering ; it conjectures in the dark, and rarely hits 
its mark, until circumstances guide the effort aright 
For circumstances here also show the organic power by 
which they operate upon all realizing existence : through 
their aptitude to accommodate themselves, and to be ac- 
commodated, to the new mental production, fiirnishing 
the test of rectification for the hypothesis, which is called 
Experience. Unless a harmony with all the rest of Na- 
ture can be found, the new production is an abortion, 

and will disperse into primitive uhorganism. ^Thus 

Theology, (to return to our pattern object,) — ^which in 
the language of the art of Logic is no other than an 
Hypothesis, — ^if it had remained open to scientific cor- 
rection, would ere this have cleared itself of those irrele- 
vant elements, which now show themselves to us as 
artificial^ because they belong to that abortive effort at 
art which is not according to nature. 

And a companion system of Hypothesis we have 
before us which appears to have run a precisely similar 
course : — that of Metaphysical Philosophy. The ideas 
of Form, and Space, and Time, and the rest, have 
literally been as gods to the men of the Schools ; and 
reverence and prejudice have hedged about their diviniiy 
so long, that it has been nothing less than sacrilege for 
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pro&ne adventurers to break within their sanctuary. — 
While all the time, in beautiful contrast has been the 
career of those other blessed deities who have never 
willed to hide themselves, who preside over daily life and 
walk amongst men, the Virtues and the Charities, Peace 
and Prosperity, and heavenly Hope, — who have gained 
their natural station, and, thank Heaven, have lost in 
the transformation no feature of their celestial character. 
Do we worship them any the less truly, — nay, do we 
not worship them with infinitely higher respect, because 
they have put off their investment of sense, and stand 
revealed to us as veritable emanations of the Spirit ? 

It seems to be proper to the nature of Invention, — 
whether it be called Hypothesis, or attempt at Science, 
in the domain of Season, or attempt at Art in the 
ordinary sense of the term, — to be characterized in the 
first instance by exaggeration. This has already been 
here supposed to be the consequence of elation produced 
by previous attainment Is not the notion one of delight- 
ful instantaneous conviction, that Joy is the producer of 
all our progress I Let us add it, — ^yes, add it, without 
any diminishing of either, — to our Christian worship of 
Sorrow I The latter makes us inheritors of the Past, 
while this our newly-sanctioned cult commands the Fu- 
ture; and we cannot do without either of the two 
Eternities. When the soul is full of Joy, it is a fa- 
miliar firuit, the one best known to us, that it flows out in 
good will to fellow-beings ; it loves, and takes up its abode 
in another's personality, or, in larger swell, embraces 
all mankind. And even thus, when it has become preg- 
nant with glowing thought, as if a spirit of heavenly bliss 
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« 

had descended upon it, must needs our vital being kindle 
into creative fervour, and send forth inspirations that are 
the light of the world. And is it not a glorious promise 
of Revelation hereafter to dawn upon us, this conviction of 
a universal harmony throughout Nature, by means of 
which the workings of our own minds, all accessible to 
our observation, may afford us back glimpses into the 
mode of Primal Creation, — giving a quite new force to 
the old idea that the World is a Thought proceeding out 

of the Mind of God ! In reading Mr. Spencer's late 

splendid essay on the "Nebular Hypothesis,"* the analogy 
seemed to me in this manner to take definite form, and 
fix itself in my mind. It is thus, I felt, that to ourselves 
Systems of Solar Thought spring forth : all thin and of a 
huge vagueness,— until, by our revolving them, turning 
them over and over in our minds, here and there a 
brilliant nucleus of solid science is elicited I 

It is needless to do more than allude to the analogy 
constantly under our eyes, in the incommensurate vast- 
ness of all our first notions of newly started schemes. It 
is matter of daily experience that the eager imagination 
darts forward by instinct to the most remote and difficult 
of effects ; and will persist in expending itself upon these, 
until it is forced unwiUingly back upon those wliich are 
near and practicable. — But it is scarcely yet recognized 
that this is the right and true natural operation of the 
seeking after knowledge ; and that, in fact, it is only this 
aim in advance which enables the mind at all to progress, 
and drag on its lengthening chain of acquisitions. An 

* Westminster Beview, July, 1858. 
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ardour which overshoots its mark ; — a cooling experience 
which backs and adjusts into the proper place : — this is 
the characteristic of all that we call impulsive in our 
nature in the minds of children and poets of all ages. — 
But there is no real distinction in the cautious elaboration 
of the most scientific minds. Have they not all their 
inner elation to bear them on? — none the less real and 
potent in its repression, because they have also arrived 
at the noble fruit of cultivation, which consists in the 
fact, that the course of experience has bestowed upon 
them the power of organized strength that we name 
Wisdom, which is capable of controlling the restless 
impulsive energy of genius, into the steady march of 
patient step-by-step discovery; in which, for all the 
holding within bounds, no force is lost, but all directed 
to bear onwards in an irresistible career. 

In the process of inductive reasoning, indeed, the 
instinctively-selected hypothesis was probably right at 
once, and none of the friction against realities which 
makes an imperfect one obvious to perception, called into 
action. The well-trained intellect, especially if its tem- 
perament have been sobered too, waits till the likeness 
presents itself, instead of rushing forward to seek it. 
But there is one constant efiect that takes place in the 
end, whatever be the mode of attaining it, to all the acts 
of human intelligence. They work themselves round to 
become at last constituent portions of natural operations in 
general. — When Hypothesis and Art of any and of every 
kind are brought to perfection, have been thoroughly 
tested, and finally admitted, they fall into the train of Na- 
ture's doings, and lose the partial character under which 
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they appeared during their initiatory stage of preparation. 
Hypothesis, when its generalization is complete, becomes 
science ; and in looking back upon its conquests after 
they have taken their place in the established order of 
knowledge, instinct prompts us under the new aspect to 
say only. It was thus and thus that Nature revealed her- 
self to man, — ^by degrees unfolded herself to his ripening 
faculties. And of the course of Art, when we cease to 
look upon it as the several processes of imitative con- 
struction, which have given delighted exercise to the eye 
and ear and soul of man, under the immediate names of 
Painting and Music and Poetry, and Architecture, the 
"music in stone", and Sculpture, the poetry in stone: 
—-when upon all these we look in the generalizing 
philosophy of Distance, the act is no longer limited to 
even the pouring forth by man of his inner self, in 
giving out these creations of his fancy, and offspring of 
his genius ; — ^but is rather felt to be truest shown when 
we say. Thus and thus have Love and Beauty visited us 
to awaken the torpid powers of man, and wrought en- 
during joy, to crown our mortal course with deathless 
glory all their own ! 

And thus also, when we turn once more to man's oldest 
Art, theArt of Theology that is the nurse of all arts beside, 
— the satisfactory conclusion comes out in clear relief, 
that, when once all its temporary disfigurements have been 
worked off, and its true adaptation to the forming mind 
effected ; and when therefore it is come to be contem- 
plated in this true light of its own image by the mind, 
reposing in the consciousness that, having seen, it can 
.also feel the work to be " very good" : — ^the perfect con- 
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Biunmation of its genesis being accomplished, it will 
assume its place, indisputable henceforth, amid the dis- 
pensations of Nature's own Bevelation. 

And all the time that this work of human creation is 
going on to perfect itself, and occupying a phase that 
seems to render it for a season external to us, there 
is silently proceeding that other fundamental operation 
which is already in our apprehension properly natural : 
the growth of the religious sentiments in the heart, out of 
which the theories have their rise, and into which, alter- 
nately, they deposit their residue of truth, forming that 
permanent possession of our nattire on which every man's 
individual religion depends. For when we turn from 
the abstract objective vieW of our nature, in which we 
have now been gathering its outward history as a part of 
the Whole, and enter into our own proper and actual 
station of inward experience ; that which appeared the 
temporary and evanescent, becomes to our consciousness 
in its utmost stretch, the enduring and permanent Feel- 
ing is an essential constituent of the organization that is 
appreciated by us as the human, as much as, or more so 
than, bodily sensation. Both remain indissolubly united 
to make man what he is ; and it is only when we consider 
them as expressing the predominance of the respective 
elements, that they become again figured into individuals, 
and the truth re-appears, that the prevailing sway of 
bodily sensation has to die out, in order to make way for 
the reign of emotion, and the latter again to subside 
under the sovereignty of reason. In the present condi- 
tion of humaxiity^ as far as we can see back into the past, 
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or forward into the future, feeling constitutes the essen- 
tial and main vitality of our nature. 

In this department of our permanent religious senti- 
ments lie those " intuitions" which are recognized by 
all philosophical religionists to fiimish the only reliable 
ground for solid belief. Earnest thinkers, who have 
sought in vain amongst the " evidences" for a support 
to their faith, have uniformly fallen back, as upon a sure 
foundation, to the religion " written by God upon the 
heart of man." And God forbid that it should ever 
fail ! But it is surely a confirmation, and not a breaking 
up of our security, to show whereon the basis rests, and 
prove it built with the same solid masonry that formed the 
globe. — Just in the same manner as Mr. Spencer has 
traced the growth of our composite sense of delight 
in ideal beauty, may we perceive the natural derivation 
of our religious intuitions. Experience impressed upon 
organization, and transmitted through the race, beauti- 
fiilly and simply explains the whole. These sentiments 
which are bom within us, slumbering as it were in our 
nature, ready to be awakened into action immediately 
they are roused by hint of corresponding circumstances, 
are drawn out of the whole of previous human existence. 
They constitute our treasured inheritance out of all the 
life that has been lived before us, to which no age, no 
human being who has trod the earth and laid himself to 
rest with all his mortal burden upon her maternal bosom, 
has failed to add his contribution. No generation has had 
its engrossing conflict, sorely battling out the triumphs of 
mind over material force, and through forms of mons- 
trous abortions concurrent with its birth, too hideous 
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for US now to bear in contemplation, moulding the early 
intelligence by every struggle, and winning its gradual 
powers, — no single soul has borne itself through its 
personal trial, — without bequeathing to us of its fruit. 
There is not a religious thought, that we take to ourselves 
for secret comfort in our time of grief, that has not been 
distilled out of the multiplicity of the hallowed tears of 
mankind ; not an animating idea is there for our fainting 
courage that has not gathered its inspiration from tl^e 
bravery of the myriad armies of the world's heroes, /"AH 
this best of humanity's hard earnings, has been hoarded 
with generous care, — dropping the unworthy, saying 
nothing about that,* — ^by our alma natura naturans ; 
so that at last, in our rich ages, the mens naturata opens 
its gaze with awftd wonder upon its environment of 
spiritual possessions!^" The belief in God is natural 
to man" : — yes, because the belief has been growing up 
through the whole course of the history of the human 
mind, permeating its every part, gathering to itself all 
of purest, highest, best, until it has become a concentra- 
tion sublimated into apparent Unity, as we contemplate 
it with dazzled vision, unsteady with awe, trembling 
with overpowering, uncomprehended emotions, — itself 
all wrapt in the scintillating dimness, the glorified mist of 
mystery, an unresolved Nebula of devout Imagination. 
It was already in the heaven of Thought, when our 
infancy awoke, and lifting pure eyes upward, beheld 
it presiding over us — " A vision splendid." Nay, let 



* Carlyle*8 ffero- Worship. Life of Mahomet. 
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the Poet of Nature express for us all that needs to saj 
itself of these our in-born " blisses" :* — 

" Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star^ 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And Cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness. 
And not in utter nakedness. 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy !** 

Would the spirit of the Poet shrink with horror from 
what he would call this material application of his words, 
so quite otherwise intended ? — Very possibly : but it 
may none the less be an instance of the mode in which 
poetry often imconsciously antedates philosophy. Let the 
reader of Spencer's Psychology turn back to his Words- 
worth, — or better still, let him open it if he can afresh, 
without prepossession of its old familiar sense : — and I 
think he must be struck by the singular affinity. It seems 
to me just such another case as that which has been h^e 
suggested with regard to Feuerbach's Hegelianism, where 
purely metaphysical conceptions have divulged them- 
selves up to the condition in which they are ready, like 
the optical spectrum shifting into its proper focus, after 
one moment of transitional dimness, to shine out clear 
and bright in reversed image. The pervading theme of 
Wordsworth is that the soul makes a harmony with itself 
in the entire of nature : according to Spencer, it finds 
while still it goes on to make it there. Substitute the 

* Wordsworth's Ode on Immortality. 
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closely adjacent, yBt totally dissimilar idea, and the poet's 
numbers celebrate in their own undying harmony the 
triumph of the laborious discovery of the philosophic 
genius. — Let it not be said that the heavenly poetry of 
the one, is rendered into dull earthly prose by the latter ; 
but rather, — ^yes truly rather^ — that it is the latter that 
is restoring the belied reality of things to its own 
rightfiil honour. Listen to the " sonorous .cadences'* 
of the prophetic bard : — 

** H«ppy is he who lives to understand, 
Not human nature only^ but explores 
All natures, — to the end that he may find 
The law that gorems each ; and where begins 
The union, the partition where, that makes 
Kind and degree, among all visible Beings ; 
The constitutions, powers, and faculties, 
Which they inherit — cannot step beyond, — 
And cumot fall beneath ; that do asBign 
To every class its station and its o£&ce. 
Through all the miUghty coTnmonwealth of things ; 
Up from, the creeping plcmt to sovereign Man."* 



4t 



To every Form of being is assigned," 
— Thus calmly spake the venerable Sage, — 
** An (ictive Principle : — howe'er removed 
From sense and observation, it subsists 
In all things, in all natures; in the stars 
Of azure heaven, the unenduring clouds. 
In flower and tree, in every pebbly stone 
That paves the brooks, the stationary rocks, 
The moving waters, and the invisible air. 
Whate'er exists hath properties that spread 
Beyond itself, communicating good, 
A simple blessing, or with evil mixed ; 
Spirit that knows no insulated spot, 
No chasm, no solitude ; from link fo link 
It circvlates, the Soul of aU the worlds" f . 



• Mxcursion, Book IV. f Ibid, Book IX. 

N 
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The line that follows is, — 

" This is the freedom of the universe :" — 

which would seem singularly to show that the meta- 
physical principle, thus legitimately expanded, logically 
extends to the material world that phantom of the 
schools, the incomprehensible " Free- Will,"* hitherto 
the special distinction of the 

** human Mind, 
Its most apparent home." 

But, "descending 

From these imaginative heights, that yield 
Far stretching views into eternity." 

and returning to those 

" Authentic tidings of invisible things" 

which the " universe itself' yields to the ear of Faith, 
expressing to the poet's instinct, by the murmurings of 
its magic shell, . 

"Mysterious union with its native sea"i — 

there is one point to be noted of peculiar affinity of idea 
with the principle of Spencer's Psychology, in that espe- 
cial respect wherein the latter differs from the plan of the 
Development Theory previously suggested by the Author 
of the " Vestiges." According to the poet, the " visionary 
gleam" that lies about us in our infancy, is continually 
becoming more dim with advancing life : — 

'' Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 



The youth, who daily &trther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day" : — 



* To balance which was necessarily created the equally incompre- 
heuaible antagonist phantom of ♦* necessity." 
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asid tiiis Corresponds witii the conception by which the 
main stream of development is now regarded in the light 
of a central growth, spreading laterally into branches 
that strictly constitute no portion of itself, and in rela- 
tion to which individuals are accordingly best to be re- 
presented as leaves upon the stem, — which draw their 
life-sap out of the parent-trunk, and through it alone 
receive the elaborated juices that give all their dis- 
tinctive varieties of hue and scent ; at the same time 
that in their individual repetition of young fresh life, 
their intercourse with skiey influences, their play with 
the breeze and the sunbeam and the shower, they are 
assimilating the new vitality that only can carry on the 
common growth. 

" joy ! that in our embers 

Is something that doth live, 

That Nature yet remembers 

What was so fugitive I 
The thought'of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benedictions : . . . 



Those shadowy recollections 

Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day. 
Are yet a master light pf all our seeing ; 

Uphold us — cherish — and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal sil^ice : truths that wake, 

To perish never." 

It is in harmony with this generalization of our being, 
thai we find it occur that all minds of large comprehensive 
insight are apt to despise the peculiarities of individual 
thought, and to fall back upon " Nature" as the only 
teacher worth listening to. In Wordsworth the feeling 
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becomes a fanaticism ; causing him to take as his chosen 
forms of hmnanity precisely those in which least of 
hmnanity is perceptible— mfancy, imbeci%, and idiocy 
itself. Within the bounds of good taste, however, there 
is the clear motive for the choice, that it is in fact through 
these unintelligent agents that Nature does make truest 
utterance of herself: — witness the {^enomena (that 
remain after abstracting the huge accred(xis of su- 
perstitious imagination,) of clairvoyance, of ancient 
oracle and prophetic vision, always occurring when 
the mind is withdrawn from its environment; and the 
fact of common experience, that if we wish to form 
upon any topic a valid judgment, or generally to 
see things in their true light j we must bring our minds 
into a passive state, by alienating them from all sur- 
rounding bias, and preserve them as it were a mere 
vehicle, perfectly smooth from obstructions on their inner 
surface, and held direct to the point, in order that the 
stream of natural thought may flow through it.* 

From all this it seems as if we might now come to 
something like an adequate conception of that most com- 
posite of all our intuitions which we name Faith : the 
faculty that has come to be recognized as the ultimate 
principle of all our religious sentiments, and upon the 

* This explains why it is necessary for the mind to attain to a state 
of nwral equipoise, before it is capacitated for the discernment of trut^ 
It suggests also the reason for the positivenest that is characteristic of 
the minds of women in general ; and for that assm^nce proper to the 
religious oonsciousness universally^ that it is God who utters Himself 
through the human mind^ and that nothing is done by the passive 
mind itself. 
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trae conception of which therefore the validity of our 
idea of Religion at all, entirely depends. Let us first set 
before us for comparison the old-established notion of 
^^ spiritual discernment" given as follows in the admirably 
quaint analysis of Bishop Hall :— 

" A spiritual man, a believer, hath three eyes : — ^the 
first, of sense, common to him with the brute creation ; 
the second, of reason, common to all men ; the third, of 
faith, proper to his profession: whereof each looketh 
beyond the other, and none of them meddles with other's 
objects. For neither doth the eye of sense look to in- 
telligible things and matters of discourse ; nor the eye of 
reason to those things that are supernatural and spiri- 
tual ; neither doth faith look down to things that may be 
sensibly seen. If thou talk to a brute beast of the depths 
of philosophy ever so plainly, he understands not, because 
they are beyond the view of his eye, which is only of 
sense. If thou talk to a mere carnal man of divine 
things, he perceiveth not the things of God, neither 
indeed can do so, because they are spiritually discerned ; 
and therefore, no wonder if those things seem unlikely, 
incredible, impossible to him, which the believing Chris- 
tian doth as plainly see, as his eye doth any sensible 
thing." 

Now all this has the simplest transposition into a 
purely natural mode of thought, with scarcely the need 
of changing an expression. If religious ideas be, as has 
been here traced, consequent upon the power of general- 
ization in the mind, it is only to this highest kind of 
intelligence that spiritual discernment ean belong; the 
most comprehensive and the most refined kind of reason 
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is that which alone enables the mind to indulge in those 
abstract conceptions, which it can also enrich with so 
many ideal and emotive embellishments that are aQ 
beyond the reach of low sensual, and barely practical 
natures. — So far the fact corresponds precisely with the 
interpretation given for it either upon the Christian view 
or that of mental science : but let ns consider that which 
constitutes an essential difference. The former scheme 
was constructed upon the metaphysico-theological theory 
of Nature, as resulting from separate immediate acts of 
Creation; that is to say, from a continuous series of 
what are now called miracles. Upon this theory, just as 
reason was supposed to be a new faculty specially added 
to brute instinct, similarly the spiritual faculty might be 
miraculously super-added to reason, and consequently, 
as the orthodox hypothesis represents it, stand above it 
upoti independent ground. But if we take the scientific 
view that shows the whole series of phenomena in the 
light of one uniform evolution of higher faculties out of 
the lower, we find the connexion explicable throughout, 
without an arbitrary break anywhere : — reason unfolding 
itself as a complicated and subtle kind of sense, which 
has for its objects only ideas that have been ultimately 
derived from sense ; and m like manner, the so-called 
spiritual faculty as only that higher kind of reason, which 
is capable of comprehensive construction of integrate 
idealisms, out of abstracted images which have been 
already separated from sense by the first action of rea- 
son :— in otlier words, the faculty, which we know in 
mental science as the power of deduction of abstract 
principles; and which is reliable only when it is, legiti- 
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mately, based upon reason and sense, but which is other- 
wise merely imaginative, hypothetical, deceptive, and 
consequently pemiciaus. 

It is true, indeed, there is that peculiarity in the mode 
in which these faculties seem to proceed out of one 
another, that naturally conceals from us in the first 
instance their direct progression. It is not as if a legiti- 
mate basis were laid at the beginning, and then the stage of 
development reared upon it ; but the basis proves to be 
itself the deposit out of the airy structure flung out aloft 
Nature prefers to feel the way by tentative efforts; 
she impels the mind to bold experiments; encourages 
the intellect to gain its strength by dint of throwing for- 
ward wild hypotheses. If they hold and bear, well and 
good ; nature will stamp ihem with her own sanction : 
but meantime she leaves the moral nature to work out its 
necessary caution in just the same way as the intellectual, 
giving no warning beforehand that all reliance upon these 
air-suspended theories is under peril, until they have 
stood their test, and made firm their tenure. Bash 
altogether, before experience has moulded it to wisdom, 
in the very same proportion as the mind begins to deduce 
its generalizations long before it has gained a reasonable 
foundation for ihem, so does it also prematurely exult, 
and vnth the same unmeasured excess in the original 
estimate, claim for the passionate confidence of its un- 
bridled fancy an authority super instead of sM6-rati<3nal. 
In the due regulation of force, lies the real progress ; and 
while this is in the course of effecting, it is obvious how 
this alternate rushing beyond, and repressing within 
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bounds, causes of necessity the feet that speculation uni- 
formly precedes science, and superstition rdigioiL 

The confidence of the mind in its own operations, 
sobered down, but at the same time strengthened, into a 
permanent moral principle, and all along having been 
engendered as the result out of a series of increasingly 
successfiil experiments, — is the sentiment which answers 
to the religious idea of Faith : the sentiment which 
is essentially religious in its nature, but which has now 
received so great accession fi'om intellectual modifica- 
tion, as to enter upon a new phase of Rational Trust, 
And this view of it, as a principle of natural and 
progressive growth, seems indeed so fully capable of 
explaining all the phenomena of religious feeling, and 
of clearing away the difficulties that have been constantly 
felt under the acceptation of religionists, as to the posi- 
tion of Faith with regard to Reason,* that it is of deep 



* Mr. Rogers' Essay upon these two facilities, notably shows the 
puzzled state into which the orthodox view has brought the subject— 
" Both Reason and Faith/' he begins his delineation, ** are coeval with 
the nature of man, and were designed to dwell in his heart together. 
They are, and ever were, and, in such creatures as ourselves, must be, re- 
ciprocally complimentary: — neither can exclude... the other." 1 have 

ventured to offer a counter-delineation, — ^by way of strggestion, and in 
the hope of emendation from abler hands. Mr. Rogers seem» indeed 
on the point of entering the same ground while he is making his philo- 
sophical analysis ; though, as usual, he falls back from the attempt with 
his habitual tone of self -mockery and helpless scepticram. The allegory 
with which he opens his treatise is as apt an exposition of the entangle- 
ment of idea, as it is memorable for its prettinesa : — 

" We should represent Reason and Faith as twin-bam; the one in 
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interest to trace it as &r as it is discernible in the coto^ 
of psychical development 

We most turn back to the very beginning of mental 
manifestation, to a period even long before the origin of 
man's own nature. As soon as ever the memory of an 



form and features the image of manly beauty, the other of feminine 
grace and gentleness ; but to each of them, alas ! is allotted a sad priva- 
tion. While the bright eyes of Reason are full of piercing and restless 
intelligence, his ear is dosed to sound ; and while Faith has an ear of 
exquisite delicacy, on her sightless orbs, as she lifts them towards 
heaven, the sunbeam plays in vain. Hand-in-hand, the brother and 
sister, in all mutual love, pursue their way through a world in which, 
like ours, day breaks and night Mis alternate ; by day the eyes of 
Reason are the guide of Faith, and by night the ear of Faith is the 
guide of Reason." 

If by Faith and Reason indeed we understand, not, as Mr. Rogers 
represents, two independent faculties, but two separate stages of a 
compound condition of mind, in which the one principle or the other 
severally predominates : — -that is to say, the one stage or state in which 
the mind is disposed to acquiesce in, and make the best of, its con- 
dition of necessary ignorance ; and the other state in which the mind 
is alert and ever undiscouraged in its effort to seek for farther knowledge 
—the allegory is happily enough conceived. Only the reflection sug- 
gests itself if Reason is so restless that he must needs walk by night, 
both he and his blind guide are in imminent danger of stumbling : — 
had they not better agree that there is no need for them to walk by 
night at all ? inferring and trusting, that repose is best, until means of 
safe locomotion return with day. — The same thought seems to have 
been arrived at by Mr. Rogers himself, in his second, much preferable 
image : — 

'< Meantime, we conclude, that Gk)d has created 'two great lights,' the 
greater light to rule man's busy day, and that is Reason, and the lesser 
to rule his contemplative night, and that is Faith. But Faith herself 
shines only as long as she reflects some faint illumination from the 
brighter orb." 
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impression made upon the miaid is accepted as an 
adequate substitute for the impression itself, Mth takes 
its rise, — ^the moral consequence, or necessary counterpart, 
of the intellectual act of abstraction. The animal that 
eomes for its meal on hearing the accustomed signal, is 
unconsciously relying upon the accuracy of its own 
association of ideas. It is an advance in intelligence, and 
of faith in that intelHgence, to eospect the signal at the usual 
hour ; a far greater advance, to trust in the character of 
the- provider, that he will not fail to make the accustomed 
provision, which however the higher kind of animals 
seem to be able to attain from their domestication with 
man: — ^but still the faith or reliance remains of the same 
kind, based upon the constancy of accumulated experi- 
ences. When a farther stage of intelligence has acted 
upon the instinctive reliance to such a degree as to render 
it self-conscious, — first accomplished in the human being, 
— it is a notable phenomenon, that disturbance and doubt 
are introduced into the operation, giving the appearance of 
inferiority to the sure action of the earlier process : — a fact 
which has furnished the ground for so much idle decla- 
mation as to the superior care of Providence manifested 
in instinct as compared with the precarious exercise of 
reason ! The disturbance and doubt last only till the 
trustworthiness of the ratiocinative faculty has, in the 
like mode of experience, duly received its own verifica- 
tion. As soon as a train of reasoning is thus established 
as true, it becomes itself the subject of instinctive confi- 
dence — an axiom ; and immediately that it takes up in 
this form an actual station of existence in the constitution 
of mind, it pn>ceeds, according to ilie universal law of 
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existence, to beget a mxdtitade of snppoBitions of analo- 
gous cases, — inferences, — which share the original quality 
of confidence : — with regard to all of which the tendency 
of the mind is to be blindly positive in the first instance, 
until, oyer and over again corrected by disappointment, 
some of these inferences in their torn become verified 
into generally-accepted truths. 

• As the mind becomes increasingly conscious of its 
own operations, it distinguishes that trust which is yielded 
without actual perception of verification or the means of 
verification, consequently without what is called certainty 
(—certainty that is obviously only relative to ourselves), 
by the name oi faith as opposed to knowledge : faith being 
called reasonable, when a strong probability of its verifi- 
cation is perceived. ^And here the thought occurs, 

that in this distinction we have a fact that leads to a 
perception of the actual nature of consciousness, even 
down to the origin of what must be caUed the physical 
consciousness. The very beginning act of working out 
internal organization, implies a disturbance and self-con- 
tradiction introduced into the physical quietude, which, 
so to speak, first makes its existence aware of itself; and 
now, when the disturbance has finished by arranging 
itself into a new internal facuhy, the return of the quie- 
tude comes with the zest of grateful change, and seems 
to give actual birth to the pleasure of eaistence ! — a sense of 
harmony, adaptation of internal being to outer environ- 
ment, only appreciated fi'om previous discord. Perfectly 
consonant, at least, is this explanation with all our actual 
experience. ^Wiih this sense of satisfaction accom- 
plished, dawns also the self-confidence of Faith: it is 
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a reflected satisfaction from the eaiperienoe which is pasty into 
that which is to come. But the feeling must be utterly 
vague and diffiise in {ts nature, until repeated efforts of 
the exercise of the new faculty have marked out a true 
direction for it Once originated, however, this feeling of 
satisfaction becomes the constantly multiplying internal 
impulse, that carries on the organism, and by incessant 
evolution forces it into contact with the correcting exterior. 
1— The order, thus, presents itself: — first, sensual impres- 
sion, exciting physical response; — next, abstraction of 
the memory of the impression, awakening consciousness 
of two-fold character, the outer intellectual and the inner 
moral, — ^the recognition of the abstraction, and the faith in 
the abstraction ; — next come acts of intelligent reasoning 
inference (which, in its very simplest form, g.^., " I see a 
man," " this is grass", supposes a comparison with ideas 
previously believed in) ; — ^then, abstraction as to the 
capacity of the mind to make such inferences, or realiza- 
tion of conscious power of reasoning; — attended, as 
before, by faith in the power of the mind, increasing 
with each several instance of success, and engendering 
the tendency to faith in hastily-assumed analogous cases, 
or inferences. And these latter more and more come to 
receive the check of the growing number of those which, 
being successfiil, receive as it were the stamp of trust- 
worthiness, and grow into the train of logical and 
mathematical reasoning, which now serves as a means of 
verification that saves the reference to the distant experi- 
ence of simple sense ; out of which have still been com- 
pounded its settled organisms of axiomatic truths, used 
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by modem inteDigence as logarithms with which to work 
such vastly extended questions. 

Mathematical certainty is thus a thing which we have 
learned to perceive by means of its contrast with previous 
uncertainty; just as now the nature of Faith becomes 
also appreciable, because we have the standard of know- 
ledge ready gained with which to compare it H we 

go on to search into the manner of attaining mathematical 

tion that the steps taken could, if required, be retraced : 
that is, that ea<;h simple impression received from sense 
had left its mark in the mind, capable of being recovered 
by abstract repetition. The degree of certainty ( — ^for 
certainty itself, as we know it, is a thing of degrees I — ) 
is in proportion to the simplicitj'^ of ideas employed ; 
owing either to their nearness to actual sense, where the 
action of faith is now become automatic ; or to the pure- 
ness of their abstraction in the generalized forms of 
instinctive axioms. But in the cases where ideas are 
complicated by predonderant intermixture of emotional 
sensations, the retracing them to their origin seems a feat 
that no act of memory can ever accomplish, by any aid 
that scientific power of arrangement can ever be brought 
to afford : — and hence it must follow, that this is a pro- 
vince in which certainty can never be attained, and in 

which therefore, faith must always hold its sway. ^As 

one vast class of cases, faith is always required when we 
have to take another man's word ; to whatever degree of 
reasonable trust our experience of a common nature may 
bring it. When, instead of the verbal communication of 
a fellow-creature, it is a distant tradition that we rely on, 
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indefinitely greater is iha amount of uncertainty, and tfaye 
demand upon faith ; and yet more is it enhanced in the 
case of expectation cast forward into the future, when 
the liability to the correction of disappointment is so 
great, that its reiterated occurrence is the all but inevit- 
able course of things. This state of necessary uncertainty, 
accordingly, is that which gives its peculiar character to 
the nature of religion. Nor is it religion alone, but all 
that portion of our being which is dearest to us, that 
finds its exercise in this very^ condition of imperfection. 
Human love owes its highest attribute to the generous 
confidence which is fearless of the pain it may encounter 
in the missing of an answering sympathy ; all the value 
of our courage and magnamity depends upon the pre- 
paredness to meet impending forms of unexperienced 
self-sacrifice. Nay, if tliey be traced back, it seems that 
all the virtues, and all the afiections, owe their very 
existence to the stages of imperfection, relatively con- 
sidered, through which the intelligence has to pass : the 
initial period of disturbance in the external formation, 
constituting always the ripening of the moral substance ; 
the disturbance of growth in the moral substance fixing 
and perfecting the advance of the intellectual substance. 

The blind assumption which is the primal motive 
power becomes corrected into intelligent Hope, the well- 
known enciter to all our enterprize. Throughout the 
whole course, the element of the progress of the race has 
been this propensity to throw forward adventurous feelers, 
dragging itself along by its grasping tentacles of inference 
and analogy, into that realm of the actually unknown, 
where the imagination, striving to become intelligence, 
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frames theories that fiimish metaphysical hypotheses for 
philosophy, superstitious terrors and extacies for religion, 
— unreasonable claims of personal enjoyment, — visionary 
expectations of human excellence. This is the universal 
course of things, as we find it, and as we have every 
reason to be contented with : human nature (thank God !) 
made to cast an ever-ardent gaze of trusting desire into 
the future, and, always aiming at what it cannot reach, 
drawing back however with samples from the land of 
promise. The pain of disappointment does not deserve 
a murmur in the opposite scale ; — ftunishing, as it does, 
the salutary direction which at once guides us tb a surer 
aim. 

Here is the important point : on the due reception of 
the rectification of experience* depends all healthful pro- 
gress of our whole nature. Because the faith which is 
the (confidence in the) imperfect shadowing forth of 
knowledge, the dawn which heralds its rising, is produc- 
tive of a group of moral graces that may have to dis- 
appear in the ftdl day, a large class of mankind will 
always be apt to desire, for their sake, to remain in the 
dim twilight for ever : — as poets have given their rever- 
ence to childhood and savageism, deeming them nearer 
to heaven for their holy simplicity, than adult acquain- 
tance with temptation and sin. — But to this amiable 
desire there are two sufficing answers. First : if the 
present sphere of faith be lost by the advent of know- 
ledge, the fact is still that every new accession of truth 

* Figured in theological language by the docile leaning of the child- 
like mind upon the guidance of paternal Providence. 
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begets a new occasion for &itL The realization causes 
the mind) in the joy of its acquirement, to believe that 
a thousand other precious truths are also within its grasp. 
So &r from its need of faith being destroyed, the advance 
in knowledge has only made it all the more rich in pros- 
pective treasures. And, secondly: whenever the mind 
persists, in resistance to the good pleasure of nature, in 
clinging to the state of ignorance which it has decked out 
for itself in such loved adornments, it is duly punished 
by the withering, decay, and rottenness, which always 
come upon fruits kept beyond their season.* For 
instance, that beautiful trust in human goodness, which 
is so lovely in youth, becomes mere folly, if discretion 
have not tempered it in mature age ; carried to excess, 
it will be degraded into suspicion and misanthropy. And_ 
so also religion, if it submit itself not to the divine 
teaching of experience, will become — in gross natures 
that grovelling superstition which is real impiety, — in 
intellectual ones, a hollow scepticism. The rule of the 
mind never fails to manifest itself, when once we have 
learned to trace it, that faith, resisting the natural process 
of rectification, loses its vital energy, grows morbid, and 
paralysed ; no longer capable of elaborating the suste-* 
nance demanded by reason, — ^which goes on babbling its 
accustomed form of words, believing none of them. A 
moral leper I — needing a new baptism of regeneration, 



* This is the protest which has to be made with regard to the 
maxim that stands appended as a motto to the name of Pascal : — '* Ia 
plvs sHr est de croire" : — a maxim that appears equally true in the light 
pf abstract philosophy, ai^d dangerous as a guide for practical conduct, 
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even in the waters of superstit^n, if so be that its flesh 
may come to it again as a little child I 

In the operation of reasoning, the principle of uni- 
versal stamina becomes, as it were, so perfectly absorbed 
into the intellectual substance as to be no longer obvious 
to recognition. The Faith is latent within the Reason, 
and only to be restored to perception by retracing the 
stages of production. By thus retracing the growth it 
seems, indeed, as if very great simplification might be 
injiroduced into the classification of mental qualities ; so 
many of them which are essentially the same, acquiring 
new aspects only from their position in the order of de- 
velopment. According to the present scheme, we have 

now arrived at the principle of satisfaction in hamumy 
attained^ become organic, and therefore seeking repetition 
of itself as the impelling power, — separated off from the 
impulse of general Nature, — which urges on the whole 
work of inner creation; alternately driving the moral 
interior into communication with the exterior uni- 
versal being, and drawing back intellectual influence to 
renew the interior.* And better than any other of our 
present distinctive appellations. Faith seems to repre-- 
sent this essential interior creative impulse. Pleasure is 
a word that belongs to the idea of stationary existence ; 
but Self-ccmfidence^ — including the several phases, of 
actual Joy ; of Joy reflecting itself backwards, and sub- 
dued into the form of Memory; and of that which, 
reflecting itself forward into the future, takes the brilliant 



* Desi/re for epcpreaaioUf — iMed of repression : — these two principles 
seem to form a fundamental division for all operations of the mind. 

O 
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tinge of Hope: — Self-co^Msnce answers to the motive 
power that is needed for a scheme of incessant pro- 
gression. 

The degree of intensity in which this principle of 
Self-confidence, — or rather, according to its more gene- 
ral, and therefore preferable appellation, the principle of 
Faith, — prevails in individual natures, gives also a new 
set of distinctions to the identical quality. Where Faith 
abounds, the character becomes exuberant in the mani- 
festations of bold conjecture, lofty aspiration, trusting 
love : — ^there is either the generous warmth of genial 
affection, or else the creative ardour of poetic tempera- 
ment ; both of these answering to earlier stages, whicjh 
we now set apart under names implying distinct inferi- 
ority. — When Faith is in excess, invention degenerates 
into fancy, parallel with former superstition; and this 
kind of degeneracy is one of which the opposite character 
of cool Reason has a mpre superstitious dread, than of the 
form of disease where Faith has become exhausted and 
deficient through over-indulgence. Yet lively imagina- 
tion is that which forms not only the appropriate pre- 
cursor, but a constantly invaluable aid to Reason ; fur- 
nishing it with felicitous hints, and by means of its facile 
impressibility, having the power, quite unknown to hard 
logic, of feeling, rather than discerning, the faint shadow 
that truth casts before it. The rigidly logical mind is so 
much self-contained that it becomes inadaptive to new 
ideas ; incapable of, and apt to scorn,, like an ungrateful 
heir, the busy credulity which won for it all the solid 
possessions of which it is now so tenacious : as if the 
well-earned store of faith had been consolidated into so 
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hard a stock of knowledge as 4o leave, to its own close 
nature, none of it loose in hand for expenditure in menus 
plaisirs. The miserly forbearance wears the appearance 
of a destitution of faith ; — but all hidden away as it is, 
or represented only in technical figures, the integrity of 
its position is always present to the consciousness of 
science, in the possibiUty of checking the calculation and 
producing the sterling amount By this careful registry 
of its stored inheritance of faith, does science, whether 
logical or mathematical, prove itself the eaacty the cri- 
terion and rectifier of all pretenders to its own rank of 
operations, without whose timely aid they would rmi 
into lengths that would bring them to nought, out of 
the range of abused credit into — scepticism. Faith, we 
may say, is the paper currency that can never be relied 
on, except at the holder's peril, without security for 
being convertible upon demand into the pure standard 
gold of knowledge. And Scepticism is the actual desti- 
tution that truly befalls the mind when it is bankrupt of 
Faith. If hard Matter-of-fact-ism be the miserly fear 
to indulge in farther risks, Scepticism is the ruin that 
follows uncalculating rashness, and from which the un- 
bending rule of nature will not easily absolve. Human 

nature, let us suppose, has, from experience of the 
veracity of past processes of reasoning, learned to trust 
in Reason entirely, become easy and implicit in its con- 
fidence, never caring to examine into its accounts ; — but 
amongst the kindred agents in the great intellectual 
operations, is one degenerate member, over-active in the 
concern, and by right of birth its leading head-manager, — 
which now, thus indulged in its full sway, perhaps puffed 
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out in the sense of its own greatness, has gone beyond 
its tether into metaphysical speculations: — what must 
happen but that the crash of failure comes ; while the 
mind of humanity groans out in its first prostration, that 
it will never believe in Reason again ! 

Scepticism is therefore, according to this scheme, a 
morbid condition of mind, resulting from the abuse of 
the natural faculties ; rendering reason impotent to hold 
past results, and incapable of making any farther ac^ 
quisition : while Faith is the general life-blood of the 
soul, the needed element in every mental operation, and 
as strictly pertaining to the province of science and 
philosophy as of religion itself. With this universal 
character, it is natural that so vast an amount of mean- 
ing should have gathered about the designation, as we 
find to be the case in its actual acceptation. The word 
Faith now represents to us no less than a generalization 
from the aggregate experience of the whole human race, 
embodying the conviction that, as a general rule, the 
processes of the intellect do so far accurately correspond 
with occurrences in nature, as to show that they may be 
safely acted on. The exceptions to the rule, in the errors 
consequent upon human imperfection, which faith, less 
strict and more generous than knowledge, consents to 
overlook, or rather reckons upon bringing into con- 
sistency with the rule at some future date, are thus the 
fact which gives the characteristic that essentially dis- 
tinguishes faith from knowledge r-r^ while, at the same 
time, we must go on to see, that the very recognition of 
such an idea as that of knowUdgej is itself the crowning 
act that implies the attaining to the highest perf^tion 
of faith. 
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The indefiniteness of the sentiijient has naturally led 
to a corresponding vagueness in the apprehension of the 
idea of it ; but there seems to me a distinctness in the 
meaning here traced that in fact is able to obviate all 
the inconsistencies crowded about the common applica- 
tion. For it is plain that in ordinary speech, the word 
faith, is employed only in a diffuse, average manner, 
to represent that condition of mind in which, certainty 
being unattainable, the strain upon the action of faith is 
conspicuous ; while, on the other hand, where faith has 
become automatic, (as in simple memory and in mathe- 
matics,) its presence is ignored, and reason alone is ac- 
knowledged as the agent. A confusion also lies in the 
fact that faith belongs equally to the past and the fixture. 
Wherever there is uncertainly, there is also her own right- 
fiil domain ; and this indeed is recognized as matter of 
general acknowledgment. But then it has always to be 
remembered at the same time, that, in truth, of all that 
which we now count as certain fact in history, and, it 
may be added, in science itself, there is nothing that has 
not been originally of her conquering. And here lies 
the groimd of our trust, of our faith in the power of Faith, 
— surely a firm and a grand one ! — the fact, namely, that 
these now visionary, seemingly helpless strivings of hers, 
out into the future, are the very same means that she has 
used in earning all our finiit out of the past ; are there- 
fore really her own effectual, well-tried method, of 

gathering in truth to be garnered up for the world. 

Blessed with this result, we are tempted to exclaim, — 
let Fancy take its own wild way, — ^go on spinning us 
out its airy delusions for ever, playing with crotchetty 
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theories, and spreading hypotheses vaster than the uni- 
verse, and vaster far than the swelling mind of man ! — 
Our Faith seems to have earned the charity by which 
she can afford to believe in all tilings : — can look back 
with indulgence upon the fond follies of the past, and 
feel no shame while still she continues, from the veriest 
bubbles that are moulded by the enchanter's breath, and 
thinned out into beauiy always rarest just before they 
burst, to draw the tender nutriment that subtly feeds 
her own strength, even in that from which, to the 
puzzled quest of dull prosaic Doubt, a single drop of 
useless sediment is all that will remain behind. 

The magnificent theoiy of God the Creator, Redeemer, 
and Sanctifier, has formed the dome reared by htmian 
thought and pieiy over centuries ; — its bounding arches 
lost in the distance of the past, extending into the indis- 
tinguishable mist of the future. How much of truth and 
religion has been nurtured within the fostering sanctuary 
that could not have ripened without it, God knows now, 
and we may know some day : — but, at all events, we 
have the actual benefit of it. In having been Christians 
we have learned, and can never forget, tlie power of that 
principle of Faith which has possession of the world that 
now is, and of that which is to come. 

If our superstitious Imagery reared the Theory, the 
Theory has given to our nature its Religiousness : stamped 
and sealed upon our constitution by that Invisible and 
Inconceivable Spirit of Nature, which tries, as it origi- 
nated, all our works. Under the guidance, as by the 
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impulse, of that Unknown Power, we now see it was 
that our minds have been instinctively building up their 
beautifiil Faith : in this sense, a Divine Work after all. — 
Let us cease railing at our superstitions and other infant 
follies, which were so admirable as long as man " thought 
as a child"; and never forget that they •have been the 
means of making us what we are. This is the happy 
conviction we owe to Science : — so pacifying to our ani- 
mosities, and so healing to the laceration of the heart 
under the disappointment of tearing itself away from con- 
victions that at first it fancies lost^ — gone into nothing- 
ness, like unreal mockeries that palter with our sense ; — 
when all the time so precious a seed remains. 

A Religion is left to us, as true a thing as our per- 
ception of the light of the sun, and as our love for our 
fellow-men; the consummate fruit of all the Wisdom 
(which is the best essence of Knowledge,) that has been 
gathered out of the experience of mankind, and the crown 
of all Philosophy : — a trust in the general ordering of 
things towards good, founded upon the conviction of the 
stability and happiness-producing power revealed in the 
past If we have obtained this trust, we may well afford 
to see our theories fail beneath us. They are but our 
own ; the facts which gave them rise, are Nature's. Be- 
cause of the power of Good, we framed our conjecture 
as to a God ; — it was but a delusion to which our infant 
reason was liable, to suppose that the conjecture was, 
reversely, that which had given us the ability to discern 
Good. But let us wait, and have patience. Our Religion, 
in its phase of resignation, must bear us up under our 
present disappointment, and enable us to forbear repining 
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at our little success ; and if it is a true one, it will inspirit 
us on to fresh efforts. There is nothing to debar us from 
hoping, as well as striving on to increase the measure of 
our knowledge : — except, indeed, that blank Scepticism, 
which comes with a power of deadly blight, and will 
have its seasoq,of re-action after an over-strained Faith. 
While under its influence, the fatal discouragement comes 
over us, that because we have made mistakes, nothing 
real can ever be known ; — because our theory of the Uni- 
verse has failed, the Universe has no theory of its own ; — 
because our conception of Deity is inadequate, there is 
no Divineness in Nature at all : — but, at least, however 
great the present injury done to our higher faculties by 
the depression, it is consolatory for those who are suffer- 
ing under it to be assured, that the malady is only of 
that temporary kind which will have its course, and pass 
away. 

Here, then, seems to be found the actual rectification 
of the whole question of Supernaturalism. By analysing 
the process of the growth of the idea involved in it, back- 
wards from the aspect under which we found it in actual 
experience present to ourselves, until we have traced it 
to a stage where it shows its parallelism with all other 
growths in the universal order of Nature, — we have 
come to an answer to the question with which we started 
as to the meaning of the significant, representative word. 
We have found, namely, that it has indeed a very real 
meaning, but one that is truly the precise reverse of that 
primarily attached to it. What has hitherto appeared to 
the general mind of man to constitute an existence above 
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Nature, shows itself on the contrary to be the ifruit of the 
inflated exaggeration in which his crude intelligence is 
apt at first to invest its objects ; and to which desiring to 
cling, with the partiality that belongs to the character of 
the parent and producer, he scorns the reality that will 
not assimilate it. Henceforth, all the work of imagina- 
tion that remains abortive and incapable of this resolution 
into natural truth, must class, instead, as Subter-natu- 
ralism. And, on the other hand, all that lofty matter of 
Faith that claims with venial pretentiousness to transcend 
the rank of ordinary knowledge, — that does indeed by 
position actually transcend it, in its state of ideal sus- 
pense, — is .only awaiting that junction with the growing 
stream of the latter, that is requisite in order to prove its 
perfect sanction and consummation. 

Yet here at once do we not perceive how the super 
and the subter in fact are interchangeable terms ? The 
yet unformed knowledge is at once above our present, as 
it is beneath our future realization. — Whence is it that 
this mere equivoque is all that remains with us out of all 
the life-earnest controversy of the past ! — Evidently the 
reason is, because Nature is proving to be quite other 
than what man first conceived it. When Nature was a 
certain determined state of things, set down as immov- 
ably ordained, all that seemed beyond that actual state 
was called super-naturaL But when we come to look 
upon Nature not now as a fixed plane, but as a globe 
rolling on amongst the spheres of infinite space, — when 
it is no longer in fact a state^ a stationary thing, but a 
continuous flow and course of things^ — the super and the 
subter cease to be the above and behw^ but are become 
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the hefcyre and hehindj the yet-tmreached, and the left- 
unfinished and unfinishable. — Our knowledge of Nature 
was always our standard ; but the standard has worked 
round into a quite new position, and our old ideas are 

all upside-down. Will not those leaders of the world's 

opinions, whost clear minds are perfectly aware of the 
fact, hasten to help us out of at least the pitiful confusion 
of language, which keeps our minds from righting 
themselves, and makes their every fruit meanwhile 
grow all awry ! 

The time is come for the great inversion of thought ! — 
And when it is made, we have certain assurance, — all 
analogy points to it, — when once the rectification is 
established, immense progress will instantaneously bud 
forth into luxuriant ramification. It will be a change as 
from the endogenous species of vegetation, which pro- 
duces Oriental palms, gigantic grasses and ferns, flinging 
their feathery plumes from out the hollow reedy stem, fit 
shade to wave over the languid heads of the tropical 
children of the human race ; — to that exogenous kind, of 
inner pith, and power to spread into the oaks that have 
been green upon our soil for a thousand years. 

Or a change like that from the mollusc with outward- 
deposited crust, that seems so external as to be rather its 
home than its substance; — to the vertebrate man who 
'walks erect upon the earth because of his central column 
of strength.* 



* The entire change that takes place in the mind, when the idea 
of Development is once fully conceived in the place of that of 
Cniation, is most vividly presented in the physical discoveries that 
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And there is nothing sudden in the change. The 
world of thought turns upside-down as gradually as the 



are now in such wonderful progress. How different must necessarily 
be our view of Mind, when it has to become analogous with such a 
view of the manner of constitution of our bodily frame, as that it 
is the soft mass of fleshly tissue that deposits the solid bones, 
instead of conceiving, as of old, that the muscles and veins and 
nerves were wound about the ready-finished skeleton ! — ^What ideas 
of new relations dart into the mind, and crystallize like new- 
formed ice-spiculse, in gaining, for instance, such a glimpse into 
the working of Nature, as that afforded by the suggested genesis of 
the sense of sight, in the Seaside Studies of Mr. Lewes t 

And I cannot refrain from observing how the view <that has here been 
drawn out of the uniform evolution of the mental faculties, seems 
even to suggest a scheme of physical correspondence, the foimdation 
of which is of such a nature as appears likely, — on theoretic grounds, 
at least,— to reconcile many still existing difficulties, and especially to 
work out the practical observations of phrenologists in a way that 
may possibly meet the scientific demand of comparative anatomists. 
For this conception of the human mind,— constituted in continuous 
series, through the two-fold agency, of the already-established organ- 
ism within, and the constant accession of fresh communication from 
without, — does actually, when the structure of the nervous system 
is examined under the impression of the principle, meet there with 
an entire representation of itself. — ^The various "strands" of sensar- 
tion, (according to Mr. Spencer's description,) imite themselves into 
the spinal cord, for the interior conveyance of that species of energy 
which is generated within the organism. At the same time, the action 
without becomes specialized into the several organs of sense. At the 
point within the frame where the influences combine, bulges out 
enormous increase of nervous power, concentrating action to such 
degree, that henceforth all proper psychation is concerned only with 
the nervous secretion that forms the brain. In the fact of this 
instrument of the mind presenting the homogeneous appearance of 
a single organ, although serving for the performance of so great a 
variety of mental operations, which has so long been a stumblings 
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antipodes of the material globe come round and take our 
place, and we remove to theirs, with no perception of the 



block, there is a perfect harmony with the Bubjeotive theory. 
Multiplication of bulk, and increased complexity of interaction of 
parts, of one and the same substance, is all that is required to 
represent the mental phenomena; and in this respect the anatomi- 
cal research of the early phrenologists appears to have brought to 
light facts in the structure of the brain that furnish, also, pointed 
evidence in favour of this scheme of the two-fold origin — (though, 
certainly the facts are very differently applied by themselves). I 
mean, the facts relating to the junction of the nerves of sense with 
the base of the brain, and to the course of motory and sensory 
nerves through the cerebral mass. Reading their descriptions, (I 
allude chiefly to Spurzheim*s Afiatiymy of the Brain,) under the 
present theoretic impression, —and therefore in a great measure read- 
ing their own conclusions backwards, — the interlacing of the fibres 
in that medullary conformation which seems to constitute the ap- 
paratus of connection into, and out of, the ganglionic substance of 
the brain, exactly represents, on the one hand, the introduction of 
the new communication through the senses; and on the other, that 
general circulation through the whole nervous system, which upon 
this scheme must be requisite to bring the entire mass of interior 
ramifications into a regular course of contact with the outer vital 
element, rendering the brain strictly analogous to the lungs, while 
the olfactory, auditory, and optic nerves are the pharyngeal passages 
that open out their several mouths, breathing in the sensible 
atmosphere that maintains the life of the soul. 

The fact of the separation of the cerebellum also, so far from 
being a difficulty in this scheme, seems strongly to confirm it, by 
making clear the general rule that the character and function of 
the organ of mind must be considered as in fact a matter much 
more of date of formation, than of difference of constitution :--in 
accordance with which, the distinction now observed as indicating 
each several mental faculty, has to find its source of origin, by no 
means in isolated existing conformation of parts, but in a certain 
stage of general conformation that occurred and established itself 
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transit, because the whole world goes with us, and it is 
the world that turns us, and not we the world. We shall 



in the tendency of the species at that particular epoch in the 
past history of mind when the faculty in question obtained actual 
predominance. Thus the "perceptive faculties" point back for th4 
origin of their present degree of distinguishableness to the periocl 
when, before the " reflective " had grown to fill the upper brow, they 
were, at least ii} the mass of them, distinct to a far greater degree 
in lower orders of animals, — in whose case perhaps the horizontal 
position of the head necessitated the growbh of the cerebral gan- 
glion, fed by the nerves of special sense, to proceed in the direction 
which causes those faculties to btf marked around the eye-brow. 
But this kind of distinctness is totally different from that which be- 
longed to the series of nervous bulbs, which, in very low classes 
marked the confluence of each several organ of sense with the general 
system, and therefore seem like a set of separate brains, severally 
characterized by the prevailing though not sole influence of the 
special sense. The individual character of each of these must ne-. 
cessarily have been lost in the compound ganglion that grew out of 
the amalgamation of their influences into the single mass of the 
cerebrum. The one original bulb of the cerebellum (which at the 
head of the spine appears as the ganglion properly belonging to the 
animal functions,) alone remains permaneutly separate; and the fact 
seems naturally to be accounted for by its origin at so remote a period 
as that it should have had time to consolidate ai^d isolate itself, 
before it was met by the growth commencing at the most distant 
anterior portion of the head : — so that, notwithstanding the system 
of intercommunication that has been opened between the two brains, 
as with all the rest of the bodily frame, the primitive cerebellum 
is continued, (with lis marks of long elder formation,) answering 
now, as at first, to the instincts which pertain to the constituted 
organization of the body; while the much later, and therefore more 
richly-endowed cerebrum, is separated off so as to correspond to the 
proper intelligence which is the fruit of the outer creating power 
introduced by the senses. That is to sQ.y, each of them actually 
represents the phase of psychification which was proper to the 
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become very cognizant of the movement, and we shall 
find ourselves very much at a loss, if we try to set our- 
selves in a contrary direction, — if we must needs turn 
back in our desire to meet the sun as it first dawned 
upon the young earth, instead of journeying along with 

it, companions of its way, always " Westward Ho !" 

If we look to the course of all this long controversy of 
the human mind upon the idea of Supernaturalism, we 
may see now how it has been in truth nothing but the 
turning of itself about to settle into the growing compre- 
hension. To philosophical apprehension, for some time 



widely-separated periods, which were severally distinguished by the 
mam predominance of animal, or of psychical characterization. 

In the brain itself, which thus represents all the higher part of our 
nature that has been developed since there ceased to be any farther 
new species of action to be derived from the senses, — constituting 
the proper field of communication between the representatives of 
the whole of the sensitive organization, and those of the world 
of sense without : — it is natural that the only source of dis- 
tinctive classification as to the mode of its own growth, should 
henceforth consist in the relative proportion of the two creative 
impulses. Wherever the internal animal impulse is predominant, 
there should be, and seems actually to be, a manifestation of forward 
growth in the organ, that corresponds with the psychical organization 
whose character is also direct,— egotistic, intense,- acute; — while the 
prevailing of outward influence should, and perhaps does, show itself 
in tendency to lateral expansion, answering to the mental tendency 
to re-a^tion, — resistance, caution, subjection to external regard, di- 
vergence into poetic construction, meditation. And for the constitu- 
ting of a well-balanced nature, we thus come back to the already- 
gained theoretic conclusion, that is necessary for the action of both 
to be equably and regularly alternate ; — the ego creating, or growing ; 
— the environment checking, at the same time that it also adds the 
new material that has again to be worked into fresh creation. 
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past, it has come to be a thing apparent at once, and 
per scy that man can conceive nothing for which he has 
not the requisite faculty to conceive ; consequently, that 
any other knowledge or perception of any kind, than 
what is natural, is in the nature of things impossible to 
him. What then has all the talk been about ! — After all 
this trying to come to the point, the point is found to be 
— nowhere ! — Men are however going on even yet, talk- 
ing towards it ; and, in fact, when we seek to know, what 
then is the need for argument, where is the room for it ? 
— tlie only answer comes out: — Simply because there 
still exist minds that are unequal to the grasp of the 
philosophic truth ; — axiomatic the instant it is really 
adopted, but one nevertheless which it has taken actu- 
ally all those ages of controversy to bring to this state of 
self-evidence. The next generation will call it an " in- 
tuitive instinct". Ours has scarcely finished the elabora- 
tion of it; but henceforth, at all events, it is no longer 
argument that is wanted : only history to trace its pro- 
gress in the past, and science to help it on in the future. 
Reason, at last, is on the very point of becoming ripe 
enough to discard the preparation for reason that en- 
veloped it, like an husk, with the idea of Revelation. 

Very naturally, our search into its history has so far 
shown us, does the whole course taken by the human 
mind explain itself. Since first the problem opened to 
it, of What was Naiure f it has been trying its guesses ; 
and the most presumptuous guesses came first. The 
theological hypotheses to which it instinctively betook 
itself, were the natural fruit of the exaggerated undis- 
criminating confidence in its own powers, that would 
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proceed jfrom the success of previous minor efforts of 
reason. Having, we may suppose, learned to trace a 
few minute links of causation, the little-experienced 
intellect at once sprang to the conclusion that it was able 
to comprehend the whole : — a tortoise of infinite dimen- 
sions, it inferred, would certainly support the globe ; — a 
man of unlimited human attributes was a God that fully 
answered the need of the infant man just waking to 
conscious admiration of his own intelligence. Under the 
influence of this idea, the whole view of Creation and 
Providence being necessarily antlu'opomorphic, was also 
miraculous. Paradoxical as it sounds to us now, the 
idea of God acting humanly is the essence of the idea of 
miracle. For a long time the idea was held in good faith 
as a part of Nature, — imtil she repudiated it ; and then 
the world, rather than let the notion go, called the action 
Super-natural, and began the struggle between divine 
and natural modes of comprehension, — the humanly- 
divine, and the divinely-natural,-— in which the latter 
was sure to come off victorious in the end. 

The first sign of arrangement' showed itself by the 
conviction being gained, that at least, if individual cir- 
cumstances were not under special immediate superinten- 
dence, there were, at all events, groups of actions, classed 
from the perception of a certain uniform similarity, that 
might entitle them to be so considered ; and these groups 
continued their process of integrating association, until at 
last the idea of General Laws was established : at which 
point, God was withdrawn jfrom individual contact with 
human affairs, into the character of the remote Lawgiver. 
In this stage of thought it is that logic lias had to deal with 
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theology, and serve as the instrument in sifting out its 
incongruities, through all the long wordy debate whose 
discordant din is now happily sinking to a distant mur- 
mur upon our horizon. But, after all, the final disposal 
lies with a power that is deeper than logic. The meta- 
physical puzzles that, it is to be hoped, are now ceasing 
for ever to vex the ambitious thought of man, — about 
Freewill and Fate, — and that "barren" resort to "final 
causes," and argument of " Design", whose vain nature 
makes it so elusive of contradiction, — have all arisen in 
the impracticable endeavour to reconcile the human 
hypothesis with this changed perception of the Order 
of Nature; and therefore it is evidently only by the 
obtaining of its own quiet mastery on the part of the 
latter, — which it can obtain by nothing but the sole 
means of natural science, — ^that the consummation can 
arrive, which must consist in the laying of the battled 
questions to rest at last in a peacefid grave. As 
long as the old view of nature remains, mere argument, 
however irrefiitable, must necessarily continue, as it has 
already shown itself, quite unequal to extinguish ideas 
which, in fact, logically spring out of it The idea of 
Design, which essentially belongs to human action, 
is one that, by the very nature of thought, can never be 
separated firom the conception of individual acts of crea- 
tion, finished and perfected and limited to themselves 
( — which is the conception that lies at the root of all idea 
of distinct species whatsoever, whether of individual acts, 
or of individual beings: the mental arrangement into 
species constituting the combining into particular groups 
tliat jiecessarily takes place preparatory to the general 
P 
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amalgamation). Desi^ essentially implies limits; a 
definite plan marked out in the pind, which has only to 
be filled in, in order to be complete. The idea of Creation 
is properly attended by the thought, — " God saw all 
things that he had made, and behold they were very 
good." Nature, on the contrary, as revealed by science? 
is never satisfied with what she has done ; she is always 
striving after something better. Her design is never 
accomplished, so far as we can see : — therefore the word 
does not belong to this view, and the use of it must die 
out, by natural death, of its own accord. " Determined 
species" may be said to be designed; " fixed laws" may 
said to be designed : but in a theory of Development there 
is no fixture, and no determination, within the range of 
our conception : — if there were, by our anthropomorphical 
instinct, we could not help so representing tlie idea. 

In a similar manner the image fades by natural disuse 
out of the form which it has taken in the doctrine of 
Predestination, as soon as the metaphysical train of 
thought has once been worked into its highest capability 
of perfection by means of logic. — If God foresaw 
anything, he foresaw and intended everj^thing; each 
minutest detail is, equally with the largest, the fruit of 
his design : — and immediately this philosophical univer- 
sality is recognized, the idea of design becomes utterly 
unmeaning, and extinguishes itself; for it essentially 
implies tliat sometliing had be^ called forth by special 
and peculiar attention, — something, therefore, that was 
distinguished and selected out of the ordinary course of 
thing?. To say that everything is foreseen, is, practically, 
the same as to say that nothing is foreseen ; in so far as 
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that the idea of foreknowledge is thereby carried into a 
region that is entirely unknown to us, and beyond our 
reach : — rightly carried thither, and rightfully also em- 
ployed there in the way of confessed imagination and 
speculation ; but as regards all that we consider as real* 
ized truth, requiring to be left in abeyance, though 
without despair of an increased degree of enlightenment 
in future. 

All these met^hysical attempts to seize upon ^^ first 
principles'' have had their end in the finding that, so far 
from holding the same elementary position with regard 
to our own attaining of them, that they had in the real 
working of things, they are to us f A« last that it may ever 
be possible for us to discover ; to all appearance such as 
must continue for ever undiscoverable, hidden in that 
region of Mystery which remains accessible to faith 
alone ; — faith now chastised into the philosophic recogni- 
tion of itself as pertaining to mere human speculation, 
aiming towards knowledge. The great mystery which is 
the root of all, as to Origin and End and Beal Essence 
of things, is left untouched and unapproached, all in- 
volved in the thought of God: — that thought which 
covers over the gloom with a tranquillizing, hope-inspi- 
ring suffusion of human trust ; — the thought which is at 
least a presentiment of the hidden depths, and makes us 
not isolated from them, stretching out as it does by force 
of desire through human limitations, no set barriers, after 
all, but only organic investment that yields and moulds 
itself according to the expansion within. Beyond our- 
selves, it is indeed plain that we cannot go. Anthropo- 
morphic our thought must ever be, as long as we con- 
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tinue to be men. The Intelligeiit Cause is inherently no 
less so than the sensible representation ; nor even the 
farther conception of the Pantheistic Essence. In giving 
up the old sort of Man-Deification, the fact of the matter 
is only that our view of man's nature itself is changed. 
According to our knowledge of man must be our thought 
of God ; and the thought is that in which we may indulge 
with the more consenting gladness of heart, — not denying 
the instinct, which vnll not be denkd, — since in the 
thinking of God it is that we attain the knowledge of 
man. While the thought will be anthropomorphic to 
the end, and necessarily utterly inadequate to the Bealiiy 
that belongs to Itself,— out of the " anthropomorphism" 
comes the " anthropology," which raises our intelligence 
another certain stage towards absolute truth. We are 
become conscious of the act ; and out of the consciousness 
will necessarily spring yet more aspiring fruit • 

The ruling notion of religion hitherto has been that of 
the Guardian Providence: — detaching itself now from 
our belief, the conception remains as the Poetry of piety. 
Or let us depict it to ourselves according to the imagery of 
Mr. Spencer's theory of cosmical generation, and represent 
the course of it thus : — ^As the vast Nebula of metaphysical 
hypothesis has been contraxiting towards central solidity, 
it has thrown off, and left behind, rings of premature 
thought ; which have turned about themselves, aloof from 
the hastening progress of the mass, and settled and 
brightened into distant planets: — that glimmer down 
upon our later world, when our busy day has set, and 
we are calm enough to look afar, and commune with the 
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spiritual existences that, however remote, we feel to be 
akin to us. The twinkling beam tells of a whole world 
of troubled excogitatioa as present to itself; even while, 
to our meditative gaze, it is fixed now as a star in our 
heaven for ever. And some, it may be, of those ancient 
schemes, that were too wildly fanciful and eccentric to 
arrange themselves at all into habitable orbs, — do they 
not still haunt us in dream-like apparition, like that 
huge phantom of an unrealized primaBval planet, that has 
but just vanished beneath our horizon, sweeping down 
again into its void of space ! 

Or shall we say, the change of religious position is the 
spreading out of a new stratum over the world of mind ? 
gently and gradually being deposited by the flood of ad- 
vancing intelligence, — unless, indeed, it chance that per- 
verse interests persist in damning up the tide, — giving 
occasion to a gathering deluge of sophistry whose natural 
end would be to burst and submerge us in a moral cata- 
clysm. — Left to take its own beneficent course, let us 
trust that the ebbing of the flood will leave behind a soil 
fertile for all kinds of new growths. During the Eevela- 
tion-period, there existed for us the dominant phase of 
religion, which expressed itself in the idea that God 
does good to His creatures : — the form which it is now 
acquiring from the influence of modem philosophy, 
and under which we may look for those new issues 
of life, is the thought, only changed by being developed 
out of the other, that He has endued men with power 
to work out good for themselves. 

For this " materialistic" system it is, which now 
perfectly shows that which theology had only im- 
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perfectly surmised : — the fact, namely, that in all we 
are and all we do, it is God that is the real life and 
the real action. The primal sense of Di^'ineness in 
nature, which, when we learned that the notion we 
had been forming of Deity was one of our own 
invention, became suddenly extinguished, — revives at 
once, as soon as we emerge from the obscurity, (the 
thickening of our perceptions which proceeds from the 
joining together and over-lapping of opposite ideas,) 
and recognize that man's invention is nothing at all but 
God's way of making himself known to us : — a way 
immensely different from that we thought He ought to 
take, by sudden revelation, clear and express all at once ; 
but which now turns out to be infinitely gradual ; begun 
farther back than we can see of time past ; to be ended 
— somewhere in the utter dimness of eternal time to come. 
And still, just as the thought is essentially the same, so 
indeed is it also thoroughly changed; for looking towards 
Deity in the view that has now opened to us, which 
reduces man himself into the mere instrument, — ap- 
pendage, — ^portion, of Deity, we see that it is in usj 
in fact, that He lives and moves and has His being, 
and therefore, by material demonstration as well as by 
spiritual prevision, is truly the All-in- All. 

And in the light of this new aspect of truth, the old 
obverse one doubles its own truth also. For by this 
progression of thought, in which the Within and Without 
keep shifting and interchanging their position, and 
alternately emerging into the station of efficient import- 
ance, all the facts of our past experience find and assume 
their own due place. — ^A Grand Evolution! — Knowing 
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nothing at all of Central Origin, we look back to a mass 
of solutionary existence that first forms itself on the 
outermost regions, so dim and inert, that we call them 
only dead matter. There they remain, stationary, apart 
from animation. Nevertheless, the Central Activity 
pours itself through them, — ^the Divine Effluence that 
expands first to extremes, and overflows around the 
area of Its Design, and settles gradually into calm 
solidity. A crudt without is formed, encouraging con- 
densation within. The grade of existence is constituted 
which becomes our native home, and into which when 
we look, we find the Creating God around us. But 
when the vitalization of the Spirit has reached, — has 
formed, — our centre, there it is that we feel Him first 
intimately : — and there it is accordingly that henceforth 
He goes on to create through us, and that our Within 
becomes able to overflow into a new Without In all the 
domestic products also that spring from out of our nature, 
in every thought, and scheme, and all the practical work 
of life, the same mode of creation reveals itself: — the 
general Life creating circumstance ; circumstance organ- 
izing character ; character, once formed, dominating over 
all, and empowered to create anew. And when once 
the mind of humanity is developed thus to assert itself, 
it is as if the communication were opened straight with 
the Fount of Being, and human nature become a thing 
that is fully adopted into the Divine Constitution. 

Thus it is that instantaneously we conceive Nature 
under the form of Evolution, the Idea demands its 
expression in God. Seeing Him now in the whole 
of things, — equally, though not so " full and perfect," 
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in the " pebbly stone" as in the soul of man ; — matter 
and mind being reduced into utter undistinguishable- 
ness : — even while we are aware that what we see is 
but a form of our own thought, and that Himself is 
entirely beyond our reach of comprehension; still 
our confessed anthropomorphism makes it compulsive 
upon us to add our new acquisition, -this idea of 
Evolution, to those of His Permanence and Univer- 
sality ; while we await with awe the farther dis- 
closures that a nearer communion with Him may bring. 
We have learned at all events the great fact, that 
the Mode of his Working is a thing that is accessible 

to us. And in the mode thus depicted of our own 

conception of Him, is there not indeed that in which we 
may now rejoice, as having actual power to bring 
into reconciliation all the long-felt contradiction, — so 
distracting to our intelhgence and our piety, — that has 
hitherto appeared to exist between the seeming contrarities 
of the manifest action upon us of material circumstance, 
and the equally tru6 and higher consciousness, that our 
real Life is in our inner souls ? — this mode, namely, of 
conceiving ourselves, as it were, all encircled in the Arms 
of Divine Energy, drawing us by their embrace ever 
closer into its Heart of Love. 



CHAPTER V. 



THOUGHTS RELATING TO THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 



It may perhaps be rightfully taken as a sign of truthful- 
ness in the view thus arrived at respecting Theology, 
that it forbids the mind to remain contented within the 
proper sphere of its own subject, but compels it imme- 
diately onward, to seek the farther working out of the 
connexion which it is now perceived necessarily to hold 
with the closely adjacent subject of Philosophy in 
general. The breaking up of the long-maintained dis- 
tinction, as an essential one, between the two departments 
of human thought, has indeed formed one of the chief 
results of the examination hitherto made ; according to 
which, the sole difference now remaining is that which 
has been reduced into one of mere degree in the con- 
stituent elements : — Theology being now a matter mainly 
of feeling, slightly theorized by intelligence ; — Philoso- 
phy, a tiling in which feeling has been wrought up 
into such high abstraction, that it is estimated as the 
sphere of " pure reason." But it is impossible to stop 
short- of the desire to bring the conclusion to the test 
that it now so obviously requires, by carrying forward 
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the examination into the companion subject ; if only to 
the extent of that superficial kind of survey, which 
enables to gather the general indications that eitlier con- 
firm by their signs of encouraging analogy, or arrest by 
their marks of contradiction. 

And indeed the analogy lies so conspicuously upon the 
very surface of the subject-matter of Philosophy, as to 
invite with a kind of imperative assurance as to the 
essential correspondenv e to be found from the farther 
searching. For no sooner do we turn at all to cast back 
a glance over the course that has been taken through the 
world's history, by all those struggles of the rarest 
portion of the human mind to conquer for itself that 
Knowledge of Truth, which it had the " innate" con- 
viction was the means of only true Wisdom for man, — 
than they fall at once, as if no other aspect were possible 
for them, into that which has been gained for Theology : 
— of transposition, namely, into what we feel that we are 
rather to call the efforts of Nature to impress her own 
permanent image upon man's growing powers ; — while, 
on the human side of the work, just as much are they 
apparent, and eminently above all other exercise of 
human faculties, as precisely that same throwing out of 
instinctive, boldly adventurous feelers, which, representing 
in egregious proportion the desire and aim of the ambi- 
tious creature, gradually ends in making him aware 
of his proper tether, — corrects, as it were, by contact 
his blimdering vision.* 



* I ought perhaps to acknowledge, — what truly I feel, with regard 
not only to this portion, but to the whole of the present work, — the 
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But now, the very effort to make the analogous 
application of the acquired theory to fresh ground, 
renders evident how much has been gained towards the 
elucidation of that right mode of proceeding in the 
search for truth, which, at the starting on the present 
investigation, seemed dependent upon only arbitrary 
choice : — the choice, namely, of first directing attention 
to facts external or facts subjective. From following 
out the analysis of theological belief, according to the 
order of actual occmrence, it seems now to have been 
obtained as a plain result, that, however in the stage 
nearest to us, the origin really is, as it appears to be, 
truly subjective; yet that it may still be carried back 
beyond that first stage into a farther one, where it is seen 
to be also truly, but now finally, extemoL And in this 
result, we are in fact come back to the truth that was • 



conscioutmess that drives back the presumptuous' feelers of my own 
mind to shrink reproved into themselves, for the venturing to a 
length, so far, it may be^ beyond my proper tether. But I draw 
my excuse from the very principle before me, — that to be over- 
bold is in fact the very nature of imperfect intelligence ; while 
also the whole spirit of the belief here embraced is, that it is only 
by this utmost stretch of all our powers that any additional posses- 
sion can at all be gained : — provided always, indeed, that we can be 
wise enough not to over-reach ourselves !— At all events, whatever 
be the rashness of attempting to pursue the subject into ground 
so difficult, and in this special field of Philosophy, ground that has 
hitherto been so exclusive, there is something accomplished in the 
mere learning to what extent the grasp of the subject enlarges ; and 
perhaps in the finding the real direction in which knowledge of any 
thoroughness has now to be sought, — failing of which, we have to 
content ourselves with ignorance. 
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already figured under the old belief in the External 
Creator, — with this great difference ; that from the hazy- 
mist in which Theology first grasped at the rudimentary 
idea, as if it had actually possessed itself of the ulti- 
mate universal cause, Science has now resolved the 
simple practical idea of the proximate cause. By 
working out backwards, as a plain matter of order of 
time, the connection that exists between the subjective 
me and the environment of not-me^ it has found the true 
priority to remain with the latter. It shows with all the 
strong probability of scientific deduction, that the 
environment was in existence before the self came into 
existence : and therefore, in all tlie subsequent constant 
alternation of mutual action, we have the starting assur- 
ance, — which besides receives continual confirmation, — 
that the real origin of all fresh creation lies at the surface ; 
in which assurance, accordingly, lies the clue to aU 
farther researcL 

From the theological analysis, it seems that we are 
in fact to consider the creation of all our ideas, as the 
product of two distinct stages: answering in every 
universal instance to those which, on that large scale of 
experience, have shown themselves to convey to us the 
diametrically opposite aspects which we know as the 
theological and the scientific. And now it is to be 
observed, that the peculiar and satisfying element which 
has been introduced into the fundamental idea of 
Psychology by the principle of Development, is that it 
shows the first of these stages as permanently necessary 
in the mental constitution as the second : — that, so far 
from the theological mode of viewing things, having to 
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give way and be displaced by the scientific, the real 
nature of progress consists in the latter being brought to 
bear upon the former so as to raise its composition into 
harmony with its own, of later and riper constitution. 
The effect of all past experience, both of the world and 
of our own individual selves, has been to show us, that 
in the actual course of things, the first stage takes place 
under such low condition of mental development that 
the mind is not yet conscious of it : — the natural conse- 
quence of which is, that the second stage, which is in 
progress when the mind does become conscious, is taken 
by it for the first If we now consider the mind at this 
point setting itself to that creation of ideas which aims 
to reproduce the actual course of things, we see how the 
very necessity of its position causes it to see every thing 
in reverse order, (the second stage of the actual, being 
to the mind itself truly the first,) until it has learned by 
experience that to raise itself to the real truth, it must 
change its point of observation from the first natural sub- 
jective one, to that which exists, without itself, upon the 
external surface of things. Hence seems to be explained 
why all this seeking for truth has had that subjective 
beginning, which we know that it actually has had. As 
soon as ever we begin to reason at all, our first instinct 
of reason, is universally, that we must begin at the root 
of the matter ; by which we always mean, that which is 
most intimate to our own consciousness : — later experience 
being always required to bring us to perceive, through 
the mistakes into which we fall, that we cannot get at the 
root till we^have laboured down to it step-by-step from 
the surface. So also, in aU deliberate philosophy, the 
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mind itself coald do no other than appear the sole source 
of truth, until these verj late times of the world's his- 
tory, when at last it comes to be questioned, — what 
caused the mind? And this question being once 
awakened, thejirst true instinct of Theology, wliich had 
come to be scornfully discarded by the subjective con- 
sciousness, returns to have its real truth worked out by 
the now ripened reasoning process. God caused the 
mind : was the vague generality with which Theology 
had satisfied itself,— the name of God always represent- 
ing the whole of the Unknown External to ourselves. 
But Psychology, now, —so far as it is able, and no 
farther, to set itself above the narrow formulas of 
limitation laid down in the primitive stage of subjective 
philosophy, and to follow instead the real course of 
Nature's facts, — leads on the full attention of the mind 
to discriminate out of that vague Unknown, the real 
elements of that previous stage, which thus biecomes 
gained into our consciousness.* 

As long as Psychology was limited to the " interro- 
gating of consciousness," it was obvious that the mind 
working upon itself could never get beyond itself. But 
as soon as it attains, as it now seems to have done, to the 



* Here again results the difiTerence into that of mere degree in 
component elements. Where the primitive vague instinct of Theology, 
almost immersed as yet in subjective feeling, conceived that the external 
world, figured as Qod, did comparatively every thing, while self did 
next to nothing ;— objective Psychology comes to find, that the true 
influence of environment, all effectual in the entire view, yet takes 
place by such Infinitesimally small stages, that it needs the most 
resolute attention of consciousness at all to discern them. 
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real external point of observation, — to see the mind as 
Creating Nature sees it, — it gains at once new acquisi- 
tion of consciousness. It is the constant image again : — 
looking upon existence as ihe stationary plane, as first in- 
stinct commanded ; — looking upon it now, in the light of 
science, with the changes effected by Time added into 
the account With this addition only does Science be- 
come a thing adequate to the association with History : 
showing the same unfolding in the nature of mind, that 
History shows in the manifestations. And it is an actual 
coincidence worthy of note, that precisely now, when 
this principle of Development seems to have been estab- 
lished into the science of mind, — and when indeed 
Psychology may be said first to have become a science 
in the proper sense of the word, since it now builds itself 
upon the true foundation of observation of outward 
facts, and therefore has come truly to recognize the 
primal importance of accuracy in all our reception 
of the superficial impression; — it is only just at our 
actual point of time, that the demand has sprmig up for 
that which shall deserve to be called true History. With- 
out the constant support of the testimony which History 
bears to actual occurrence, it is obvious that science the 
most purely and legitimately based, must speedily dege- 
nerate into the footing of mere speculation. And hence 
comes the assurance with regard to future acquisitions of 
knowledge, — that these two essential classes seem now to 
have found, at once that clear distinction which they 
require, and the perception of their mutual interchange 
of aid, together with the true order of relative depen- 
dence :— the organized facts which constitute subjective 
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truth, resting, namely, always for their authorization 
upon the prior-existing external facts; and therefore 
Psychology always depending for continual substanti- 
ation, as it took its first origin, from History. And 

at the same time, — I cannot forbear from again express- 
ing it as a conviction that is matter of earnest rejoicing, 
— this demand for fact, and nothing but fact, in all our 
knowledge, however in its present phase it is giving to 
Science the re-actionary guise of unreligious Positivism, 
is nevertheless, actually, the legitimate fruit of the earlier 
religious sentiment, that, — whatever is, is right. 

If we now turn our attention upon our own ordinary 
mode of gaining acquaintance with subjects that are new 
to us, the very course presents itself with all the identical 
repetition of stages, ^e cannot fail to see, that whether 
our deriving of knowledge be only the insensibly imbi- 
bing, or deliberately attacking, there is a uniform neces- 
sity to us of first gathering together a general external 
impression of the matter in hand, before we have any 
real power of dealing with it intrinsically. Just tlie 
same is it as in the art of Painting, in which the true 
artist feels that a real apprehension of his subject is only 
to be gained by the preliminary dwelling upon it in a 
sort of dreamy gaze, with half-shut eye, I'esolute exclu- 
sion of thought, and taking in only of the veriest surface 
of form and colour. And though it be said that this 
mechanical attention is only the poor atonement for lack 
of genius ; — what does this imply but that genius is in 
fact the rare degree of skill that efiects the slow labour 
of common minds in its own mode of rapid insight, — 
itself due to the sympathetic geniality that capacitates it 
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to take in at a single glance every quality that is native 
to the subject ? 

It is Painting effected in this manner, — whether by 
mechanical labour, or by the i^ economy of labour 
caused by the true selection of genius, yet always faithful 
to the actual aspect of things, — ^that we require of His- 
tory : universally, on all subjects, common or profound, to 
imbue our minds with the true tone of the upper work- 
ings, before we set ourselves at all to the subjective 
investigation ; which again, in its own turn, requires to 
be just as much deeply covered in from outer influence, 
as the other needs to be purely superficial. And hence 
the prospect of now obtaining in the department of 
Philosophy, specially considered, that degree of confir- 
mation which was not possible with regard to the far 

more diffuse subject of Theology. In the preceding 

analysis of the scheme of Feuerbach, the suflScingness 
which it seemed to present, was in consequence of its 
appearing to receive authorization from both kinds of test 
alike, but from external History as the first necessary 
element and foundation for the internal Psychology. 
But, in the necessity of the case, it is evident that the 
former could then afford nothing more than a vague 
surmise, a general feeling of conviction, or rather expec- 
tation, that, judging from the portion of it already 
possessed, History would, if extended to a survey of the 
whole course of man's intelligent existence, ftimish the 
actual verification that would bear out the speculation. 
And, indeed, taken in this light, the impossibility of our 
ever attaining to the universal survey which is required 
for the perfect truth of science, shows us wherein lies 

Q 
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the necessity that our certainty must for ever differ from 
the absolute, though always increasing in relative worth 
just as we become able to take in a larger area of the 
knowledge of external fact. — Psychology itself, pursued 
according to the mode of Mr. Spencer, is only an appeal 
to the probable confirmation that would be attained for 
its conjectures, if History could be recovered by us from 
the far period that preceded human existence ; the nature 
of science being precisely to frame its theories with such 
mathematical correspondence to nature's observed mode 
of working, as to serve in place of certainty, though 
with only the faintest hint of corroboration which 
chance may have fossilized into a vestige for our 

possession. But now, on the other hand, coming 

forward into the sphere of authentic record, it seems 
as if the reliable History of Philosophy ought to bring 
a definiteness of conception within our reach, that should 
afford for the theory even a near approach to positive 
demonstration. 

For this purpose it is obvious that the whole progress 
of Philosophy requires to be comprehended in the gene- 
raUzed construction of one united series, showing it as 
an individual growth, with that organic life of its own 
which first gives a proper character to it And for such 
a survey the precise " appliance and means" is afforded 
by the well-known " Biographical History of Philosophy" 
of Mr. G. H. Lewes : — a work which has proved an 
invaluable aid to so many students from this very power 
which it possesses to so peculiar a degree, of life-like 
presentation ; — as gratefully clear in the simple outiine 
whose masterly touch brings out the mazy mass of con- 
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fused system into distinct individual apprehension, as it 
is pictorial in that genial colouring which gives dramatic 
sympathy to the subject, and draws the readers' mind 
into unison, not only with the minds of each several 
philosopher, but with the aggregate mind of Philosophy 
itself, so artistically rendered into a living, feeling thing, 
towards which we are won as if into a sentiment of 
personal admiration, and pity, and respect, as we watch 
it, in its typal embodiment, painfully making up its 
convictions ! — Scarcely possible indeed does it seem for 
any reader to follow its pages, without deUghting to feel 
how his own mind is led, as it were, by force of sympathy, 
to gather up some contribution from each one of the 
Sages in turn; and thence to comprehend how each 
several acquisition necessitates and guides on to the 
next; till he is able to realize, by comparison with 
his own experience, how natural a thing it was for the 
world so to take up its ideas, in this gradual, experi- 
mental way. 

This story of the life of Philosophy ,-^falling immedi- 
ately as it does into the aspect of the Natural History of 
Philosophy, — has seemed to me to present so entire an 
harmony with the previous scheme, and even to furnish 
so far those indications that have been just anticipated 
of important addition to be made to it, that I must now 
glance at a few leading points in the general bearing of 
it;— observing, however, that for the present Mr. Lewes's 
historical delineation is followed exclusively of attention 
to the basis of principle with which the Author himself 
has expressly associated it; that ground — of Positivism, 
namely, — forming in fact the very principle of which 
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the history is here considered as actually showing the 
inadequacy. 

First on the threshold of philosophy, as it here 
unfolds itself to our view, we see the Physicists, directing 
the earliest eflPort of young and freshly-vigorous intelli- 
gence to explore the nature of the surrounding universe. 
Mathematical science is so far advanced in culture as to 
have already accomplished the capacity for comprehensive 
abstraction, known to us under the character of Deduc- 
tive Season. Having no idea yet of the extent of the 
problem, or of the difficulties that have to be cleared 
away in thfe search for it, it demands with bold naivete 
the abstraction that governs the whole of things. — And 
yet, at the same time that the preposterousness of the 
aim stirs the contemptuous smile of this age's later 
experience, it is remarkable how the first entrance of 
intelligence upon the search, was actually made in the 
true spirit of genuine science : — its beginning, at least, 
having also that other characteristic of childish utterance, 
the equally naive expression of truth, which, oft speedily 
retracted, yet proves itself in the end to have contained 
the purest wisdom. — " The principle of all things," said 
Thales, " is Water." Water was the origin of gods and 
men : — was not this tlie hidden meaning, he asked him- 
self, of those fabled deities of the vulgar, tlie mythic 
parents Oceanus and Thetis? — His successors found a 
superior mode of being to that produced out of water ; 
the body was but dead unless it breathed the breath of 
life: — "the first principle," said Anaximenes, "was 
Air." And what is it that constitutes Air this origin of 
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things ? " Clearly its vital force. The Air is a Soul". 
The analysis was completed in the third instance by the 
re-adjustment, that this Intelligent Force was the actual 
ultimate Beginning. "The Universe" was "a living 
being, spontaneously evolving itself, deriving its trans- 
formation from its own vitality." And here, all the 

knowledge of nature yet obtained being thus embodied, 
they could go no farther in this direction, till science had 
taught them more. 

But here it occurs to observe, does not this record of 
the employment of science already suggest, and even make 
apparent to us, the mode in which the science all along 
had actually been acquired ?— ^namely , that it followed 
as itself the result out of the previous religious fable ? 
Was it not the very Oceanus and Thetis discarded by 
Thales, who had been in truth the efficient means of 
bestowing these scientific perceptions of the inherent 
agency of Water and Air and Vital Force, which were 
again in their turn to be employed in forming, after all, 
only new and riper mythological conceptions ? 

For already the deductive energy had set itself to the 
worL Contemporaneously with the more concrete 
efforts of the physicists, th6 " Mathematicians" were 
holding on to their abstractions, in order to perfect the 
formula which was to constitute their airy scaffolding 
and frame-work. — " The Infinite," said Anaximander, 
the friend of Thales, — springing to the limits of rare- 
faction of thought, and attaining to the absolute idea of 
Existence per se^ — "the Infinite is the origin of all 
things"; " creation is the decomposition of the Infinite." 
— But no sooner is thus thrown out the conception of 
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the InfinUej than the mind, of necessity, must make it 
Definite. Pythagoras succeeds, — one of those world- 
genii who concentre to themselves whole epochs of 
thought, and absorb the popular gaze; — and grasps, with 
firm determinate thought, the idea of Number as that 
which shall stand as the bounding line : Oneness was 
that which constituted the Infinite : — a conception, it 
has to be noted, in no way to be confounded with the 
riper converse thought, that the Infinite was One. The 
abstraction of Oneness was itself the real Entity, that 
governed the character of the subordinate manifestations. 
" They began," says Aristotle oif this school, " by 
attending only to the Form^ and began to define it; 
but on this subject they were very imperfect. They 
define superficially ; and that which suited their defini- 
tion they declared to be the essence of the thing de- 
fined", (p. 32.) 

And ' immediately that the outer Speculum is thus 
formulated, myriad ideas begin to flow into it, and 
assimilate themselves until the Image is vitalized. For 
now comes a glorious poet soul, under whose creation 
the thin outline is at once vivified into a God; the 
earnest philosopher who was also the fanatical rhapsodist, 
Xenophanes, who went about, with big astounding utter- 
ance, pouring into vulgar gaping ears thoughts too high 
even for the schools, to relieve the fulness of a soul that 
could not hold itself in silence; a Carlyle of his ancient 
day, that could not find words large enough, nor sensi- 
bility deep enough, even in himself, for the exquisite 
beauty of thoughts whose keenness was pain ; " the great 
Rhapsodist of Truth" and no shams, who must needs 
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rave against the false gods, and their foolish worshippers, 
because of the " deep sincerity of his heart, and the 
holy enthusiam of his reverence" ; one who was capable 
of seeing that not even his own highest thought was that 
demanded Truth, and who therefore looked upon Nature, 
not with satisfied placidity, but with " questioning and 
wrestling"; so that — while in the great object of his 
vituperation, «in Homer, sunny clear, there is a 
resonance of gladness, a sense of manifold life, activity, 
and enjoyment, — in this deeper poet " there is bitter- 
ness, activity of a spasmodic sort, infinite doubt and 
infinite sadness." 

Thus however dawned the " Everlasting Yea", that 
was to him, like the Evangile of Teufelsdrockh, as the 
^' soft streamings of celestial music to his too exas- 
perated heart." — ^While " on all sides he was oppressed 
with mysteries," which those doctrines, physical and 
mathematical, of Thales and Pythagoras, of all that had 
gone before him, and all moreover that his own com- 
manding intelligence could compass, were still unable 
to resolve, — " the state of his mind is graphically 
painted in that one phrase of Aristotle's : ' Casting his 
eyes upwards at the immensity of heaven, he declared 
that The One is God.' " 

Yet the man whose image remains before us in the 
fiill glow of intensest feeling like this, has been sorted by 
the classification of the schools into connection with doc- 
trines the most at deadly enmity with feeling. As well 
as standing at the head of the Monotheists, Xenophanes, 
it is said, was also the head of the Sceptics. — Surely the 
desecration of the association betrays the inherent defect 
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in the nomenclature, which thus founds itself, not upon 
positive discovery of truth, but upon incidental infirmity 
of over-wrought human nature; for what, — it is the 
immediate instinct of feeling to exclaim, — what has 
Scepticism to do with earnestness^ unless it be the holding 
of that sort of relation which rottenness always bears to 
the perfect flavour of the ripened fruit? — Xenophanes 
seems rather entitled to stand as the earliest pattern of 
those souls whose large issue of life gives them the trans* 
mittiiig power; whose abundance of active faith has 
known how to preserve the sacred flame of religion from 
expiring in the ashes of dying forms, in order to kindle 
it anew in loftier and more enduring fanes : to kindle it 
at that altar where is alwavs at hand the fount of new 
being, in the bosom of Nature.* Turning away from 
the corrupt and corrupting deities that made the worldly 
atmosphere an influence to him of deadening disgust, his 
soul of reverence was renewed as it dilated beneath the 
encompassing stillness and immensity of the unchanging 
Heaven; and he was able to say, with that depth of 
conviction that can draw Promethean energy out of the 



* '* True, he had his ' religion' to seek, and painfully ihape together 
for himself, out of the abysses of conflicting disbelief and sham-belief 
and bedlam-delusion, now filling the world, as all men of reflection 
have; and in this respect too, — more especially as his lot in battle 
appointed for us all was, if you can understand it, Tictory and not 
defeat, — he is an expressive emblem of his time, and an instruction 
and possession to his contemporaries [to posterity]. For, I say, it is by 
no means as a vanquished doubter that he figures in the memory 
of those who knew him ; but rather as a victorious hdiever" — 
Life of Sterling, p. 9. 
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dumb but lightning-charged vapour-clond, — " What 
is Nature ? why do I not name thee God !" — ^A glorious 
eminence was he standing upon, as we see him, when we 
look back and up to him, that earnest and ardent Sage, 
who was the first of all the worshippers of One God. 
What magnificent serenity must have been in his 
thought as all the lower troublous and turbulent deities 
vanished from before him, and one unbounded and 
undivided, tranquil Essence alone remained ! — No won- 
der the soul that had once expatiated in this sphere of 
upper content, fretted itself with impatience at all the 
perturbations it found in lower regions. 

The station occupied by the philosophy of Xenophanes 
may well here arrest attention, since it is that which 
presents the special ground exemplifying tlie doctrine of 
Feuerbach ; and indeed the retracing of the ground 
seems precisely to afibrd the substantiating of those 
points in which the principle of Feuerbach has already 
appeared to need modification, or at least enlargement 
For while we are observing the trace of the progress of 
thought on this extensive scale, the fact grows into evi- 
dent demonstration, how the process of imprinting the 
mental image of Self upon Ideas is necessarily the work 
of many alternate stages, which only bring out this result 
as their final accomplishment. Feuerbach would appear 
to say that it was the conception of humanity as a species 
that gave birth to the idea of divine unity; whereas 
history rather shows that the order was the reverse, and 
that it was the conception of the divine unity that 
enabled men to comprehend the unity of their race: 
which fact also agrees with the suggestion of psycholo- 
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gical science, that this is the proper mode of the formation 
of Ideas in general, — ^namely, to project them externally 
before ihey can be realized internally. Those emanations 
of Feeling — which we might otherwise call instinctive 
Beason, — which first efiect the Image, are themselves 
the proceeds of former acquisitions of knowledge. When 
the mind can thus hold itself at a distance, become an 
object to itself, it is first able to deal with its acquisitions ; 
on that external field, — or shall we say rather, at that 
superficial extremity of the mental constitution, — it 
elaborates new tissues, and prepares new sorts of vital 
functions, which are thereafter to piece out the perma- 
nent frame-work. And the process goes on in constant 
alternation, — eradiating outwards, depositing inwards. So 
that, being applied to the idea of Deity, the latter now 
takes the completed aspect, of having been at once the 
issue and the renewing influence of the mind of man 
throughout his whole history, since first the power of 
reason dawnM within him. It has been his mental 
atmosphere, as truly as it proceeded from Ms mental 
substance; at the same time a part of that material 
existence which he acknowledges as having belonged to 
self^ and also that which, in contact above it, continues to 
nourish all the vitality within it. But in this aeriform 
substance there is also the tendency to condensation and 
separation. In our own day we are actually seeing the 
tendency manifested in the fact, that now, and only first 
now, the world of thinkers are becoming conscious of 
the action that underlies the phenomena, and in con* 
sequence are ceasing more effectually than has ever 
occurred heretofore, to believe in the objective Deity of 
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their own creation. It is the phenomenon which indi- 
cates that henceforth their reason, or power of abstrac- 
tion, can do without the beUef. But it indicates not 
at all that they will not go on to create a new 
belief, a new reUgious atmosphere of their own, as 
long as ever they think and breathe as men. Insensibly, 
in every word of reasonable condemnation, and every 
feehng of moral expulsion of the old, they are beginning 
a new act of the anthropomorphising of Deity, which, 
under constantly progressing form, must continue on- 
wards and for ever. And even thus is it that we see 
Xenophanes — as truly as those " foolish men" whom he 
so justly contemned before him, because they did 

" Paint and fashion their god-forms, and give to them bodies 

" Of like shape to their own, as they themselves too were fashioned/* — 

himself, in precisely the same way, though all uncon- 
sciously, going on to pour out of his own philosophic 
nature into that higher Deity, that was to serve as a 
mirror for the growing souls of men, till the time should 
come round for it again to fade, and give place to another 
production of yet finer thought. 

At the point between resolution and fresh creation, 
like a glimpse into blue ether between over-lapping 
clouds, lies the pure Pantheism that is Nature's reli- 
gion.— Very far, however, is this religion from being, 
like man's limited notion of religion, insusceptible of 
change; — far as the blue heavens themselves, with their 
interminable depths, are from the primitive conception 
of the solid firmament, with only pin-pricked holes to 
reveal the upper glory. The parallel condition of our 
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own Pantheism differs from that of Xenophanes, by all 
that added knowledge of nature which is the rich product 
of the whole course of the belief in Personality ^^ needed 
to make a reality of the philosophic abstraction, just as 
the ruder gods had been realities to the vulgar: — ^the 
belief which in his own time was yet undeveloped, and 
only in fluid imorganized solution ; but the gradual ela- 
boration of which was destined to be, in the end, the re- 
ducing of the conception of Nature, as that which in 
itself constitutes the Divine All of God, into its modem 
aspect of only the outermost flowing of the skirt of His 
Living Garment — " It is necessary", says Mr. Lewes, 
" to caution the reader against the supposition that by 
the One God Xenophanes meant a Personal God, distinct 
from the universe. He was a monotheist in contradis- 
tinction to his polytheistical contemporaries ; but his 
monotheism was pantheism. Lideed, this point would 
never have been doubted, notwithstanding the ambiguity 
of language, if moderns had steadily kept before their 
minds the conceptions held by the Greeks of their Gods 
as personifications of the Powers of Nature. When 
Xenophanes argued against the polytheism of his con- 
temporaries, he argued against their personifying as 
distinct deities the various aspects of The One ; he was 
wroth with their degradation of the divine nature by 
assimilating it to human nature, by making these 
powers personsy and independent existences, — concep- 
tions irreconcilable with that of the unity of God^ He 
was a monotheist therefore, but his monotheism was 
pantheism ; he could not separate God from the world, 
which was merely a manifestation of God ; he could not 
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conceive God as the One Existent, and admit the 
existence of a world not God. There could be but 
One Existence with many modes ; that one was Gt)d." 
(p. 39.) 

Henceforth then the current of •philosophic thought is 
divided into, — first, that main stream whose work is to 
concentrate the diffused Divinity of Nature into the one 
divinest part of it which for a time will obliterate the 
consideration of all the rest, the soul of man ; — and that 
secondary, and as it were rudimentary operation, which 
protests all along against the sufficiency of this temporary 
scheme to represent the whole truth of things, — to which 
dissatisfaction the name of Scepticism is technically 
applied, although the distinction appears indeed to be 
merely of that arbitrary kind, which we have only to lay 
aside in order to see that essentially the two divisions 
form only parts of the one natural process. Follow- 
ing the former branch, we now find how the notion of 
Divinity, as soon as it is once conceived with somewhat 
of definiteness, begins to re-act upon the mind itself. 
Attention settles for the first time upon the native soil, 
and begins to spread its theories there also. Morally, 
the assurance of religious faith makes apparent the un- 
certainty of knowledge, and the mind is driven to the 
search for its own credentials. It can carry it on by no 
other means than still that same mode of adventurous 
conjecture ; but then it has here at hand the needed aid 
of the correction of experience. And thence it follows 
as a natural consequence, that it learns to make distinc- 
tion between the delusiveness of seeming j which depends 
upon sense^ and the supposed certamty that belongs to 
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reason, or rather to the existing mode of reasoning : for 
as yet faith adheres unquestionably to the primitive 
Abstractions, upon which all the efforts of intelligence 
are aiSliated. The scaffolding will not give way till cen- 
tral substantial certaiuty is gained. 

Meantime, the idea of the Oneness of the One, has 
made perceptible the hitherto imheeded manifoldness of 
the Many. .With Anaxagoras, the All was the infinite 
variety of elements or self-existent seeds of things, whose 
Arrangement was the work of the Laws of Intelligence. 
The idea of Becoming, of organization by change, takes 
the place of that of fixity and Creation. — By others, the 
elements are devised and fixed as four in number ; with 
now mystic meaning attached to them. Fire is the 
irresistible Desire of Deity to transform itself into some 
determinate existence (p. 60) : afterwards changed into 
the genial warmth of the principle of Love, as the real 
formative power. — Then came Democritus, and with 
keen pragmatical assertion exposed the real vanity of all 
these self-drawn schemes; — stripped the Existence of 
things of all quahties, as mere human conception, and 
left the primitive indivisible and self-existent Atoms at 
the same time invisible and intangible, and nothing but 
phenomenal in respect of all their supposed attributes. 
For what is all knowledge obtained by sense, but that of 
mere phenomena? — But then again, what means of 
knowledge has the mind except this same delusive one ? 
— ^and to this objection the profound precursor of Leib- 
nitz was able to reply, by a subtle discrimination as to 
the power of Refiection^ in which, and in which aJone? 
he acknowledged (human) certitude. For how^ he 
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asked, do the senses perceive external things ? — " He 
supposed that all things were constantly throwing off 
images of themselves, Cetdola^) which, after assimilating 
to themselves the surrounding air, enter the soul by the 
pores of the sensitive organ. The eye, for example, is 
composed of aqueous humours; and water sees. But 
how does water see ? It is diaphanous, and receives the 
image of whatever is presented to it This", Mr. Lewes 
goes on to say, " is a very rude and material hypothesis; 
but did not, philosophers, for centuries, believe that their 
senses received impressions of things ? and did they not 
suppose that images of things were reflected in the mind ? 
This latter hypothesis is, perhaps, less obviously fantastic 
and gratuitous ; but it is also less tenable ; for how is it 
that the mind becomes a mirror reflecting the image ? 
The hypothesis stands as much in need of explanation as 
the phenomenon it pretends to explain." (p. 84.) 

The hypothesis, however, though necessarily rude 
at its first starting, acquires a very different aspect when 
now it is brought under the light of that modern scientific 
scheme of Development which accounts for so much else 
that appeared fantastic under old notions.* When the 
operation of successive impressions from one existence 
to another is seen to be, not an instantaneous effect, 
analogous to the conceived action of all miracle, but 
infinitesimally gradual, it no longer appears absurd. If 
the impressions upon sense be supposed, as they now 
require to be supposed, repeated myriads of times upon 
a course of progressive stages, the operation of "matter" 

* As, for iDstance, the connection between now distinct species. 
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upon " mind" becomes, at all events, a thing that ceases 
to be manifestly untenable. Within our own internal 
sphere of observation, we have to bear in mind, that only 
the later part of the series has for long ages been present 
to us as matter of consideration, during which it has 
truly been the case that all the operation of '' reflection" 
has been only the working of mind upon mind.* Yet 
still, according to this developed hypothesis as accord- 
ing to that first sketch of Democritusy it is the inferior j 
and consequently, comparatively speaking, more mMerial 
nature that impresses itself upon the higher, and thereby 
affects its exaltation : — which is the essentially reverse 
idea to that first one which could not see beyond the 
immediate Abstractions as the actual efiective realities. 

But the breaking up of confidence in the early 
theories, induced by this entering upon true psychological 
examination, necessarily led to an age of disappointment 
and morbid re-action, under the influence of which 
flourished the Sophists; who nevertheless were doing 
efiectual service to real philosophy by their energetic 
protest against the possibility of such a thing as meta- 
physical science. The human mind gladly sought whole- 



* In our own subjective department, — that is/in the formation of 
our own ideas, — the course of the phenomena has the reversed aspect, 
that instead of the object giving its eidolon to the mind, it is now th 
mind that throws its own image upon the object ; and according as the 
latter is capable or not of assimilating or harmonizing with that image, 
does the mind form judgment respecting it. But the course of the 
process is strictly analogous with that of the earlier stages. The mind 
itself is to be considered in fact the matei'ial cu/ent, when it comes!to be 
regarded relatively to its own conception. 
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some refiige under the domestic wisdom of Socrates. 
And now first we find ourselves within the benignant 
domain of Morality. Here^ said the familiar Sage, in 
practical Virtue was there that true certitude which no 
sane man could deny, however sceptical he might be as 
to those far-off objects of . contemplation. But, once 
fixing itself upon tliis newly-opened region, busy 
thought must question and define it, and lay down, 
after its own fashion, the proper nature of it. Only 
through Religion, however, could this be done, as 
Beligion all along had also nursed into birth the im- 
pulses of moral sentiment in man. — With Plato, we 
spring back from the dawning materialism of science, 
and enter into the real province, and fiill glory, of 
Beligion. As with Socrates Philosophy is said to have 
descended to earth and dwelt with man, so, with the 
Divine Poet of Philosophy, who makes Beality at once out 
of the airy figments, does God Himself in very deed give 
forth and send below emanations of His substance, which 
are not i«, though we call them our souls,, but stray 
portions of Deity, that are hastening to return to their 
proper home in Him. That which we call Virtue is only 
this instinctive striving towards the Eternal Beauty, 
sympathy with which is Love. Goodness is nothing 
but the clearing away of mortal obstacles that keep back 
from the desired re-union. Now first the Soul of man 
receives its proper assertion : — as a Seal Entity, and of 
Divine substance ; by its inherent constitution, imma- 
terial and immortal : — and this assertion has stood for 
the basis of the Religious philosophy of the mind ever 
since. God is the Abstract Idea of all souls, the only 
B 
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Beal Existence ; accordant with the thought, that Ideas 
in general are the only true existent facts, the vwfwmenaj 
while individual beings are but sensible phencmeim, — 
But now in this perfecting of the religious scheme at the 
hands of Plato, the material conception of Democritus 
re-appears in a manner that presents itself as the actual 
due accomplishment of one stage in the working out of 
the growing aggregate idea. For though Plato denies 
to the transitory phenomena pervious to sense any real 
existence of their own, he calls them the images of true 
existences. He thus pourtrays the primary reversed 
aspect of the process : the aspect, namely, that the ideas 
of things give the image to the things themselves, — that 
the abstraction has produced the impression, instead of 
its being, as now regarded, the mental impression that 
has produced the abstraction. And in this representa- 
tion, is he not expressing what is indeed the proximate 
fact in the serial process ; since, according to the scheme, 
if it was one state of mind that first created the image, 
the returning reflection of that image becomes the actual 
means of effecting a new and riper state of mind ? By 
this interpretation, indeed, does it not seem even that the 
Realism of Plato is capable of being entirely reconciled 
with the Nominalism of his opponents : — since the reality 
of the efiecting agency is only carried back, through the 
intermediate human liiind, into the operation of that 
Whole of Nature which represents all we know of Grod ? 
Nominalism: — now comes the reign of names and 
words^ the authoriiy of definitions, and the supreme 
import of discourse and debate. Dialectics are the 
beating of the wings of the soul on its flight upwards ; — 
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by wordy analysis can the mind disentangle Truth, 
and induct itself into heavenly mysteries. Words in 
fact are come to their turn of deification. And is there 
not a singular correspondence in idea which brings 
together these now remote conceptions ? Deification was 
the Definition of ideas.* And just as the first notion of 
God was the drawing of the outline of the idea of 
Humanity, so also has it been with every inferior stage 
of subordinate ideas, that have grown to fill up that 
general idea. Each and all of them have been in their 
origin gigantic foreshadowings, and the mind, perceiving 
them arise in their dimness as gods out of the earth, has 
begun by questioning, with spiritual awe. What form are 

they of? Now that the mind, by attention to itself, has 

gained a perception into its own mode of working, it has 
become aware that the means of giving the required 
definiteness to thought, is by Words; the perception 
gives a novel luminousness, and at once Speech is in 
true effect deified, f Beason as yet does not know itself 
in its true nature, but remains latent, or rather incipient, 



if- 0fof — thwry : — ^h^ve they not both a common root in a word that 

means to positf to construct t The philologist who is familiarized 

with such coincidences can little conceive the vivid pleasure the sudden 
perception of them gives to the unlearned. I do not know whether this 
is a recognized derivation ; but it offers at once a " definition" for the 
thought at which I am aiming :— every framing of a theory is the setting 
up of a god to govern the idea, 

f And hardly yet even has the deification given place to the revei'se 
perception, that the true use of words is only to image out the intention 
of the mind, — serving to give it that actual distinctness which first 
enables the mind to realize its own thought. 
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while all honour is given to the outer means of reason, — 
Logic. This was the idolatry of the greatest of philoso- 
phers, Aristotle, who could not be more than wise to 
the utmost extent of the science of his day. As far 
as to the verge of all the knowledge that had yet been 
gained, he was able to check and correct all the partial 
observations of his predecessors. He was able to place 
the ^* real existences" of Plato upon as true a footing as 
can be done by any of modern time ; — describing them, 
namely, as real relatively to the mind that originated 
them ; and effecting also the reversion of the conception 
framed by the other, of ideas as reminiscences of a 
previous state of life, into the simple fruits of memory 
derived from aggregation of individual experiences. 
But the age in which he lived forbade the precursor of 
Bacon and Comte to quite emerge from the region of 
metaphysics : and as it was, he was too much in advance 
to have his mastery above their sphere recognized, until 
the primal mode had had its full sway in its chief depart- 
ment, — that of proper Theology. Until this sway should 
be over, and come to subside, all other branches of con- 
structive intelligence were like the premature buddings 
of early spring, that must shrink back nipped into their 
stem till a genial climate has come round for them. 

The world was not ready for any other kind of 
cultivation until Theology had done its work; and for 
the fulfilment of this all was now preparing. The search 
for abstract Morality can as yet go but little way; though 
indeed philosophy is making ready a proper basis for it, 
when under Epicurus and Zeno it discusses as its true 
aim, no longer the Art of Truth, abjured as vain delusion, 
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but the Art of Life : — for the finding of tlie real deepest 
meaning of the Happiness which is our being's end and 
aim, is it not — what other can be ? — the true essence of 
the abstraction that governs the Science of Morality ? 
It had necessarily to be sought out through forms of gross 
sensuousness, — parallel to the hideousness of primitive 
Religion, — before human nature had attained to the 
possibility of refined moral perception ; and looking back 
into the era, it is as if the very distillation of the essence 
were causing the whole atmosphere to be filled with a 
noisome corruption. A stronger spiritual power is 
needed first to deal with the stubborn material. The 
cool rashness of philosophic analysis has opened only 
smouldering vents of suicidal poison ; — for any effectual 
purpose the chemistry must begin, as soon it will be felt 
to begin, on a grand scale in the heavens, with vehe- 
mence of religious motives that act like electric thunder- 
blasts, and descents upon the trembling consciences of 
men in the terror of storm and hurricane. 

In the school of Alexandria the religiousness of 
Plato's philosophy is far outshooting the bounds of 
reason, and fast yielding itself up to the outer attraction 
of its tlieory of Deity. Philo proclaims that all Real 
Science is the gift of Grod-^which is the proper notion 
of Faith ; as Plato had already said that Virty£ was the 
gift of God. What should science of such kind discuss 
but the nature of God ?— Under the daring inquisition, 
confessing itself as the sacred phrenzy of ecstacy, the 
Unity resolves into the Triple Hypostasis ; still, however, 
being eliminated in accordance with the strictly logical 
deduction of mathematics, into the distinction of, 1st, the 
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generating principle ; 2nd, the hgosj or most perfect of 
generated things ; and 3rd, the psyche^ or soul of the 
world. The doctrine of divine Emanation was estab- 
lished: — that doctrine which is the perfect basis of 
Theology, and the diametrically obverse side of the 
doctrine of natui*al Evolution, to be subsequently pro- 
duced out of it, as a photographic picture from its pre- 
paratory negative. 

During the long suspension of confidence in self 
which showed itself in a reign of Scepticism, the creative 
energy of the human mind was accumulating: — and 
hence the ardour with which at last it rushes forth to 
its farthest limit of imagery, and gives the whole abun- 
dance of its feeling at one stroke into the idea of Deity, 
whose Incarnation is ready and only waiting to be 
accomplished. The fitfiil glimmering Hypostases of the 
strained intellect blaze forth in the sudden splendour of 
actual Personality, — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, — 
before which Philosophy hides its head and shrinks 

abashed. Yet now that the setting glory permits us 

to face the sun, how obvious is it that the heavenly 
bodies are altogether kindred with earth, — that one law 
governs all, and that to separate the investigation of the 
one sphere from that of the other, is only to make 
nugatory our knowledge of both ! 

To break off Philosophy from Christianity in our 
apprehension of the world's progress, as if the latter were 
a thing essentially apart, — truly indeed do we now see 
how it must render impossible any thorough appreciation 
of either ! The religion which has so long claimed to 
support itself upon " faith" alone, as soon as ever we 
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subject it to comparison with the common narrative of 
the mind's history, has become as clearly consequent 
upon all the preceding elaborations of human thought, as 
any one of the various branches of philosophy upon 
another. From the time that Thales and Xenophanes 
cast the first outline of the conception of the One God, 
down to this Nco-Platonic fore-shadowing of the Chris- 
tian Trinity, all has been one consistent uninterrupted 
course in the filling up of the idea with each added 
degree of self-consciousness as fast as gained, until the 
personal humanization was effected; so far also from 
ceasing even then, that when we regard it fix)m our own 
actual station, Ve find the process still going on to com- 
plete itself till thrice-fold the period has since elapsed ! — a 
process which when we do thus regard, all in one, gather- 
ing up into cur single view this spreading out of the crea- 
tion of the Theory over the course of ages, the perception 
does indeed come before us as irresistible, that we have 
before us the evident revelation of man's highest power, 
of «,vereign Intellect, beginning neverthel^s in a mode 
not in the least different from that of the blindest of In- 
stincts, feding its way : — the whole constituting one gro- 
ping preparation, the proper and necessary introduction 

to the final ripening of Conscious Intelligence ! ^And the 

consequence of the restoration of the natural continuity, 
is now, that the break, so long imagined, and which has 
been the fruitful source of so much mischievous antago- 
nism between Philosophy and Religion, becomes instead 
nothing more than b. joints — a critical hinge that sustains 
the branching asunder of the newly-eliminated parts of 
the mind ; and that which, to the eye of practised science, 
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precisely betrays the character of the constituent elements 
blended in its substance. The dawn of Christianity, is 
now the separating off into a course of its ONvn, of the 
predominating religious feeling, which has thus, during 
a long season, to eflFect the working out of its own true 
nature : just as the predominant intellect had done, until 
now compelled to relapse into subordination, — out- worn 
and dejected from its own recognized incompetence for 
the task of comprehension which it had so rashly 
undertaken, and whose magnitude it had only just 
leai'ned to discern : — a separation by which the emo- 
tional nature is left in that condition of unrestrained 
impulse which enables it to rule down all the feeble 
difficulties opposed by Reason, with the overpowering 
triumph of Faith. — But in this want of balance, involving 
an intermediate condition of necessary remedial error, 
it is manifest that a disunion was instituted in our nature, 
that must necessarily go on increasing, till in our own 
day it cries out for, — and haply finds! — the coming 
together again. 

Can it be said that there is not a practical value in 
abstruse contemplation that brings our nature back into 
this sense of harmony with itself! — and which now, as we 
review the life of our ancestnd humanity, makes us feel so 
truly that " ours are the fathers" of om* race : the alike 
venerable Grecian Sages joining with Hebrew Prophets 
to constitute that religion for us which we are rio^,- — as 
appeared on the first hasty smmise, — not going to cast 
away firom us, but which is going to accomplish for us a 
precious addition to our long-gathered inheritance; — 
which we shall be the farthest from scorning, as having 
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done much more than brought to light for us, — having 
actually created the best part of ourselves, our morally- 
religious nature ;~and which, in fading away as its 
work is accomplished, is at the same time so far from 
carrying our GoD away from us, tliat it only proves to 
US', by another revealing of the ineffectualness of our 
eJBForts towards Him, how much He is Above and Beyond 
all that we have power to conceive. 

Filling, as Christianity does, a central station between 
ancient and modern Philosophy, the subject is now 
thrown into masses by means of which light is reflected 
upon each that could have been obtained in no other 
way. The sphere of religion necessarily retains, in the 
portion of intellect that remains with it, the character- 
istic that belonged to the earlier body; and perhaps 
affords an aid to the distinct evolution of it which would 
not otherwise have resulted from the comparison of 
the two others, notwithstanding the wide separation of 
centuries, that ought, according to all our experience 
of progress, to have brought the three hundred years 
scarcely now finished of the modem, into such evident 
advance beyond that which occupied the five hundred 
before the Christian era. — The characteristic distinction 
between the two bodies, is found by Mr. Lewes to con- 
sist, scarcely, if at all, in the acquisition of new truth, 
but eminently in the earning of a better mode of seeking 
truth ; this better mode showing itself in the history as 
the one, appropriate to science, which is named the 
Inductive process of thought ; taking the place of the other 
method of Deductive unregulated hypothesis originally 
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employed : — so that now, scientific accuracy and constant 
comparison with fact are that which distinguishes the 
modern ; while uncontrolled conjecture (diffiisely speak- 
ing,) characterizes the old. But this is precisely, though 
to a much greater degree, the intellectual distinction 
that belongs to the long interval of Beligious fervour : 
during which it was evidently the natural course of 
things, that the incapacitated mind should fall back, as 
we see it actually did, into the most childish easy mode 
of thought, and therefore should be marked, as it wcls 
marked, by the full sway of Imagination, and the fi'ee 
indulgence of all the extravagant impulses that belong to 
ardent Feeling. — In consequence of this tendency, Mr. 
Lewes excludes Christian principle entirely from associ- 
ation with Philosophy; saying that " Christian Philosophy 
is a misnomer", and that " to talk of Christian Philo- 
sophy is an abuse of language." (p. 285.) But here 
surely occurs the necessity of making the arbitrary 
classification of language, belonging to former partial 
views of Philosophy, at once give way to the far more 
sufficing arrangement that proceeds from the general 
view of homogeneous development. According to this, 
including now the whole subject of the mind's occupation 
upon its own workings by the general name oi Philosophy ^ 
the question comes to be, no longer whether Metaphysics 
is to engross the name of Philosophy to itself (according 
to the old practice, followed by Mr. Lewes), or whether 
it is to stand directly opposed to it (as the proper prin- 
ciple of Positivism would seem to require) ; — but the true 
distinction unfolds itself, that Philosophy, one and the 
same thing as to its inherent composition throughout, 
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has been a matter of stages, and therefore that the only 
real opposition lies between Metaphysical Philosophy 
and Scientific 'Philosophy : the one stage having been 
from the beginning, and remaining to the end, the neces- 
sary precursor of the other ; and consequently the only 
aavance in the nature of Philosophy in general showing 
itself in the relative proportion of the stages. 

Christian doctrines were altogether metaphysical de- 
ductions from supposed divinely-imparted inspirations 
or intuitions : and the whole moral effect of the Christian 
religion was to withhold the mind from ever advancing 
beyond this primitive stage of subjective inference. But 
now the very separation of all the metaphysical portion 
of human minds into this absorbing department of Beli- 
gious Faith, carrying out of the field of philosophic 
debate the whole large majority of the Platonic school, — 
left the comparatively few followers of the Aristotelian 
method undisturbed to work it out on the practical 
ground of the unaspiringly-human art of Logic. The 
long training of the Schoolmen was in fact that very 
exercise of wrestling, which the human mind, with the 
truest of practical wisdom, felt, like Paul, was necessary 
in order that in the conquering of Truth it might end 
by " fighting, not like one that beats the air'\ — ^And in 
proof of the success that followed the practice, no sooner 
does philosophy once more ftiUy emerge from the torpor 
in which it had lain during the predominant activity of 
"Faith", — only varied by the half-dreamy attempts- 
to-rouse made by the monastic scholasticism, — than it 
gives immediate evidence of the strength of its renewed 
vitality, by the energetic assertion of the Inductive 
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Method on the part of the great leader of distinctive 
modern Philosophy. 

The breaking up of the IdoU of the past, is the 
beginning of the reformation headed by Bacon : and the 
symbol now indeed seems to serve with quite new point 
in expressing the whole of his philosophic mission. ]?or 
has it not been found that the forming of the mind's 
eidolon, and thence the mind's worship of tlie image, — 
its eidolatria, — was in fact the very essence of deductive 
faith ? — ^And no less also does it appear that, in the very 
spirit of Iconoclasticism, Bacon himself remains under 
the reproach, as his sole intellectual deficiency, that he 
has treated with undue contempt those gods of the elder 
pliilosophers, their deductive theories. 

That the Liductive Method, notwithstanding its form- 
ing the glory and triumph of modem philosophy, was 
still essentially imperfect while separated from recogni- 
tion of the other mode, — is now becoming matter of 
general acknowledgment. But looking upon the estab- 
lishment of it, as we are now doing, in the light of part 
of the organic life of the whole subject, the temporary 
imperfection appears at once as necessary as it was salu- 
tary. The deductive spirit being absorbed in tlie pro- 
vince of Religion, the opposite influence could do no 
other than organize itself into a new form of life that 
must pursue an apparently independent course for a cer- 
tain period. In Mr. Spencer's language, the work of 
Bacon in the life of philosophy, appears as tlie distinctly 
integrating of the differentiated action of the principle of 
induction. But just as much as the integration is un- 
doubted mark of progress, the work must necessarily 
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remain unfinished, unless association is also opened and 
organized with the opposite speoies of life. 

And now if we turn to consider, as seems to be neces- 
sary, the inherent nature of Reasoning itself, in that form 
which has been worked out for it through the long 
School-practice, — ^that is, the form of the Syllogism, — 
actually appears the sudden, (unthought-of,) illustration 
of the whole scheme that has been aimed at in regard to 
Theology! In this form, that governs the universal 
mode of metaphysical th<)ught, seems at once revealed 
as in a kind of microcosm, the whole course of that 
process of Deductive Hypothesis there traced at its full 

historical length. For the Syllogism begins by taking 

for granted an already-constituted generahzation ; — this 
generalization it finds embodied in a definition^ which 
once being found is regarded with instinctive credence 
( — implicit reliance, akin to the religious sentiment of 
" faith") ; — the definition or deifi>cation of the abstract 
idea at once constitutes it an Entity : as we see eminently 
in those well-known instances of the worshipped ideas of 
Space, Time, and all other supposed intuitions of the 
schools, but as operates also in fact no less with regard 
to all general ideas whatsoever ; since as soon as ever a 
word has been found to embody a class of individual 
ideas, the whole group of associated thought clings round 
it, and occurs together with it: if not innate in the mind, 
yet connate with the definition; — to which definition 
the impulse of the mind thenceforth is to refer all sub- 
sequent knowledge as its source : the mind not taking 
into account, not in fact being aware of, the previous 
construction of the idea that caused it originaUy to de- 
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mand the definition. And now, the filling up of this 
omission of the mind, as to the ascertaining of the validity 
of the premisses, shows itself, in plain confirmation of 
all that was surmised before, as the imperfection in the 
old metaphysical method of ratiocination which has been 
discovered and rectified by the scientific induction of 
modern philosophy. 

Does not, in fact, this way of regarding the ancient 
theologico-metaphysics, — in the light, that is, always of 
organic development, a thing whose nature, at the same 
time that it is essentially uniform, is also, of equal 
necessity, a fching of constant growth ; — render at once 
and entirely simple the question that has met with so 
much debate as to the comparative merits and relative 
position of the principles of Induction and Deduction ? — 
does it not, indeed, by a happy eclecticism, include and 

integrate the opinions on both sides ? On the one hand 

it is held that " the universal type of all reasoning is the 
syllogism" ; on the other, that " ratiocination itself is 
resolvable into Induction" ; some say that " Bacon's 
Induction is nothing more than the Induction of 
Aristotle" ; that Induction in fact is " only one form of 
the Syllogism"; while Aristotle himself explains it as 

"a syllogism without the middle terra", (p. 354.) 

I turn to Mr. Spencer's chapter on " Reasoning in 
general", and see what at once strikes me as the very 
conception that I have been labouring to express with 
regard to Art in general; and to complete the coinci- 
dence, I find that, in the definition of Aristotle, Art is 
actually but another name for Induction^ according to 
the " luminous passage" quoted by Mr. Lewes, p. 209 : 
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" Art commences when, ' from a great number of 
Experiences, one general conception is formed which 

will embrace all similar cases." Here, in the Art that 

constructs the syUogism, is already the true, though 
rudimentary process, which afterwards, when consciously 
carried out to perfection, acquires the name of Induction. 
And now, comparing with this the conclusion of Mr. 
Spencer (pp. 153-5), that the syllogistic formula repre- 
sents only the reflex reasoning consequent upon a primary 
inductive act : it appears that the original idea of the first 
inventor of the syllogism in fact coincides perfectly with 
that brought out by the psychological analyser of to- 
day : — namely, that reasoning in its totality is a com- 
pound act constituted of both Induction and Deduction, 
of which compound the middle term, which is at once 
the result of the first act, and the governing generaliza- 
tion of the second, may be, and habitually is dropped, 
but .which must of necessity be restored when we require 
to go formally through the process, in order to its 
justification. 

Thus do we find those two opposite modes of mental 
action which hitherto, considered at large, have appeared 
as two distinct stages, now resolving themselves into only 
different parts of the same stage ; and to complete the 
course, we have only to pursue the parity of construction 
a little farther into the ground of habitual practice, to 
see even this diminished boundary of separation entirely 
diBappear. For in those simplest ca^ of reasoning 
which we regard in the nature of mere Anahgyy the 
strong probability arises, that originally the whole cum- 
brous operation, which we have now learned to dispense 
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with, of the intervening generalization, had to be 
regularly gone through. And our ability to dispense 
with it occurs in those cases only where, so to speak, the 
span of the Analogy, or Hypothesis of resemblance, is 
short: if the scheme be of any magnitude, it is still 
uniformly necessary for us that the support of the mid- 
arch should remain. — Let us say, that in the rude 
masonry of the first architects, that which is now the 
delicate as firm open-work of the screen, was a solid wall 
through which not even the penetration of a logician's 
thought could bore. Beyond his Deductive Theory 
it did not even enter his imagination that it could ever 
be possible to gaze. That Theory stood as his barrier at 
the extreme edge of the plane fixed world of thought ; 
— built up of Intuitions, behind which was only Infinite 
space and eternity. 

Aristotle had made the great first $tep of letting in 
the light, by beginning to discern in it the nature of a 
work of merely human construction; but science was 
not ripe enough in his time for the actual throwing of it 
open. It was to remain as the necessary back ground 
through the whole era of the mind's history while the 
principle of Theology was playing out its full part All 
that the premature psychologist could do, was to perform 
the first necessary task of preparing the tools that were 
hereafter to remove the barrier : those instruments of 
logic which themselves, as we see, were framed according 

to the same model, And now, if this view of their 

construction be true, with what wonderful aptness does 
it indeed elucidate and symbolize the building up of that 
immense Syllogism of Theology, in which the theological 
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" God" is the major premiss, — ^hitherto assumed as the 
great Deductive Principle of all things, because the 
world's logic has yet not been ripe enough to discern 
the first half of the compound formula that had done its 
primary work in the inferring of the " God" I — in which 
also, as soon as it comes to pass that the grand middle- 
term may be dispensed with, the mind of man finds 
perfectly rounded into completeness a vast Analogy 
to its own image of self, — a stupendous Inference upon 
its previous science of self, in the acquisition of incalcu- 
lably enlarged self-consciousness. 

" To knjow more," as Mr. Lewes well expresses it, 
(Introduction p. xvi.) " we must be more": — and surely 
the increase of our powers thus obtained out of Theology 
and Metaphysics, is the truest of all increase of our 
being. Out of Theology, the Metaphysics of Religion, 
we are yet about to gain the highest fruit of all in a 
science of morality ; out of Metaphysics, the Theology of 
Philosophy, has already been worked out the method of 
scientific experimental induction. 

The establishing of the principle of experimental 
verification has , been set down as the great work 
accomplished by Bacon, involving, as seems to be agreed 
on all hands, no essential novelty indeed in the practice 
of Philosophy, but only insisting on that careftd and 
cautious elaboration of all the materials of reasoning 
which, from its secure conformity with nature, i.^., with 
the facts of external circumstance^ constitutes Science. 
And it appears entirely natural that the character of this 
process, — of watchful revision of the primitive forma- 
tion of ideas, which was itself essentially gradual and 
s 
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minute, — should engender the prudent, keeping-within- 
bounds habit of mind, which has been observed as 
actually accompanying the science of this period. It 
stands as a marked fact in history, that the merely 
inductive method has not immediately effected any of 
the great discoveries of. science, and this is exactly what 
should be expected from a principle whose tendency 
expressly is the detaining of the process of discovery and 
invention, until it has obtained for them a reliable 
foundation. 

In the fulfilment of this tendency has plainly con- 
sisted the whole course of this branch of Philosophy ever 
since : the working out of the spirit of novel reverence 
for external operation, — or as it is habitually expressed, 
the reverence for fact And according to the reverse 
aspect under which it appears to our own subjective point 
of view, just now that the human mind has come to per- 
ceive the real working of that which, being not our owrij 
stands to us as GodCs^ does it lose the sense of Deity, and 
see human nature as the true worker. The human 
mind, as it were, has stretched forward into the point of 
view that belongs to outer Deity, and thence sees only 
itself. It has got behind the Mirror, and therefore, for the 
present, the work of Speculation is over and done. — Or 
rather, it is now setting itself to explore the basis of 
speculation to such effectual purpose, that for the future 
all the efforts of speculation may be legitimately aimed 
and never thrown away in waste expenditure. 

Tlie true basis of speculation being now known as 
the mind of man, the occupation of Inductive philosophy 
is henceforth the finding of a true Psychology ; and the 
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efforts towards it are all in keeping, both with the 
universal character of mental efforts, and with the degree 
of progress that has been attained. For there are now 
no longer theories spread out to discover the essential 
nature of the mind, — as much apparently beyond our 
reach of knowledge, as the nature of God Hims^elf, — 
but only practical efforts to ascertain its actual powers^ 
their extent and mode of action. Still, however 
rationally-bounded the object of search, the effort at 
discovery, according to the very nature of it, involves 
once more a sub-division in the ranks of the searchers : — 
those, namely, on the one hand, subjectively inclined to 
rest within the Ideal range of thought, iand therefore 
reduced still to fall back upon the old notion of innate 
ideas; Common Sense, at the same time, agreeing to 
take those ideas as it found them, existing, as all the world 
knows they do, in the actual state of mind, without 
question as to how they came there, and not caring to 
knock its head against what it took for a stone wall, 
though in fact it was but that same phantom of deductive 
theory ; — and that other class, always persistent onwards, 
who adhering to Sensation, as nature's eternally constant 
medium of communication, were not to be daunted by 
all the scoffs of the Spiritualists against their grovelling 
and groping in the dead region of base " matter", but 
pursued their inquisition xmtil they had brought the 
Psjfchology firmly within the scope of Physiology. 

But all the time, the progress is making entirely 
parallel way in the opposed main stream of Philosophy, 
which still maintains itself under the form and sanction 
of Beligion, and accordingly under the characteristic of 
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Deductive principle. The Inductive movement, as 
already noticed, notwithstanding its being the result out of 
previous Religion, had assumed, from moral causes, the 
character of re-action, and therefore has exhibited 
through its whole course somewhat of the same Icono- 
clastic spirit with which it began ; but quite difterent is 
the more catholic aim on the opposite side. With 
Descartes and all his followers, the true inclination all 
along has been, by no means to overthrow, but purely to 
work out their adherence to religion. When first the 
' " Father of modem Philosophy" set himself to form the 
entire system of thought anew, discarding every kind 
of conventional prejudice, and only bringing fully to 
bear upon the subject the general culture that had 
accumulated under the reign of the Church, it was 
natural to the unbiassed accuracy of his mind to betake 
himself to that stage of development nearest in order, 
which Bacon first, and the whole school of " Positivists" 
since his time, have been disposed so contemptuously to 
over-leap. — According to the present principle, this was 
the " slow and sure" method which carried moral 
feeling along with it, though intellectually behindhand 
with the other, — if indeed precedence is a thing to bo 
calculated in a case where advance is a matter of only 
alternate movement Beginning subjectively, all that 
Descartes or Spinoza could do, was necessarily limited 
to the bringing into mathematical perfection of the whole 
arrangement of that sphere of consciousness which lay 
open to their introspection : — the constructing, still after 
the same pattern, though with such immense advantage 
over the schemers of old, of the all-comprehensive 
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abstraction of Thought itself, — to these profoundest of 
thinkers the governing and worshipped article of their 
sole belief. 

In passing on from Bacon to Descartes, is it not an 
instinctive feeling common to all attentive readers, to 
perceive in themselves with surprise, how, as if in spite 
of themselves, the latter will seem, not only as true as 
the former, but all the more true in consequence of the 
truth of the former 1 And here is the rationale of the 
instinct immediately afforded, as soon as ever, in the 
words of Mr. Buckle,* we cease to " overlook the differ- 
ence between a logical process and a psychological one." 
Keep in mind the subjective point of view, and that 
Descartes was only laying down the course in which 
conscious knowledge had its derivg^tion to the conscious 
mind of man,— and his whole system Ms at once into 
correspondent harmony with the counter view on the 
obverse side. The cogito, ergo sum, serves actually as 
appropriately for the standard formula of the latter, as 
for that for which it was devised, the instant that in the 
manner of legitimate psychology we take it only as the 
heading of the initial chapter of the examination: — 
representing how self-consciousness, in its present condi- 
tion, came to be such, because man had attained to be a 
thinking being ; — how man knows that he is, Le, man is 
capable of accurate introspection, because his actual 
powers of thinking are in the state of capacity to accom- 
plish the act The application of the principle is indeed 
so invitingly suggested by the delineation of Mr. Buckle, 

• History of Civilization^ Vol. I, p. 539, note. 
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now before me, — conceived so finely in sympathy with 
the spirit of this magnificent phase of natural religion, — 
that I cannot resist the endeavour to show the manner 
in which it appears to present itself by a portion of 
quotation : — 

"It is this extraordinary confidence in the power 
of the human intellect which eminently characterizes 
Descartes, and has given to his philosophy that peculiar 
sublimity which distinguishes it from all other systems. 
So far from thinking that a knowledge of the external 
world is essential to the discovery of truth, he laid it 
down as a ftmdamental principle, that we must begin by 
ignoring such knowledge ; that the first step is to sepa- 
rate ourselves from the delusions of nature, and reject 
the evidence presented to our senses [ — this being the 
legitimate conclusion under the primitive aspect]. For, 
says Descartes, nothing is certain but thought ; nor are 
there any truths except those .which necessarily follow 
from the operation of our own consciousness [ — ^nothing 
is certain to ourselves^ explains Psychology : there are no 
truths which we are able to discem1...The man himself is 
the thought. The invisible me, the ultimate [proximate?] 
fact of existence, the mystery of life, is this : ' I am a 
thing that thinks.' Tliis, therefore, is the beginning and 
the basis of our knowledge. The thought of each man 
is the last element to which [subjective] analysis can 
carry us ; it is the supreme judge of every doubt ; it is 

the starting-point for all wisdom. Taking our stand 

on this ground, we rise, says Descartes, to the perception 
of the existence of the Deity, For, our belief in His 
existence is an irrefragable proof that He exists. Other- 
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wise, whence does the belief arise ? Since nothing can 
come out of nothing, and since no effect can be without 
a cause, it follows that the idea we have of God nuist 
have an origin ; and this origin, whatever name we give 
it, is no other than God. [ — Here, says Psychology, is 
the true logical perception, that consciousness, driven to 
its farthest limit subjectively attainable, is necessarily 
inferred still to have a cause that lies beyond it, — 
therefore external to actual self.] Thus, the ultimate 
[proximate] proof of His existence is our idea of it. 
[We first know that there exists that efficient external 
cause, from the recognition in our own consciousness of 
the necessity for it] Listead, therefore, of saying that 
we know ourselves because we beUeve in God, we should 
rather say that we believe in God because we know 
ourselves. This is the order and precedence of things. 
The thought of each man is sufficient to prove His exist- 
ence, and it is the only proof we can ever possess [ — the 
only subjective proof, — the only proof we can possess, 
until the power of sympathetic analogy has become so 
strong as to enable the mind to pass beyond this first 
stage of mental perception, and by means of rejiectiarij 
place itself in a new point of view, and see in fact round 
the comer]. Such, therefore," — is the noble conclusion, 
— " Such, therefore, is the dignity and supremacy 
of the human intellect, that even this, the highest of all 
matters, flows from it, as from its sole source. Hence, 
our religion should not be acquired by the teaching of 
others, but should be worked out by ourselves ; it is not 
to be borrowed from antiquity, but it is to be discovered 
by each man's mind ; it is not traditional, but personal 
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It is because this great truth has been neglected, that 
impiety has arisen. If each man were to content himself 
with that idea of God which is suggested by his own 
mind, he would attain to a true knowledge of the Divine 
Nature." 

Yet, upon Descartes' own principle, knowledge can 
be true knowledge only when intrinsically pursued : — ^to 
know the Divine Nature therefore which acts upon ours, 
and consequently is external to ours, we have actually to 
extend our consciousness within the external world : 
and this is only to be done through the superficial at- 
tacking of it, which is now demanded fipom the Inductive 
mode of Science. The companion schools, as divided 
branches, have thus gone on, feeling their way towards 
the necessity of re-union : long mistaking the mutual in- 
stinct for the irritation of inherent animosity, till, after 
the final hostile collision, Leibnitz against Locke, — the last 
set battle between Platonist and Aristotelian which it 
seems that the world will ever care to endure, — each 
one of the antagonist forces seems to have retired 
within itself, wisely more intent upon making good the 
felt weaknesses of its own position than upon renewing 
attack ; — as the consequence of which true and rightful 
aim, it comes to be our own happy share of experience, 
to witness the rival streams hastening fast into their now 
prescient consummation, — the uniting together into one 
broad and peaceful confluence.* 

But to go back a little way, to the supposed stone 

* Shall not the world erect an Ehrenhreitstein, a "broad stone of 
honour", to signalize the mind's ever-to-be-noted Coblevdzi 
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wall of " innate ideas", and the powerful battering en- 
gine of Physiological principles at last brought to bear 
upon it, — it is curious to see how in their earliest intro- 
duction these physiological principles themselves, by the 
mere effort of forcing them into a system, before 
inductive science had legitimately prepared the way for 
it, have repeated on their own smaller scale the world's 
philosophic experience, in undergoing their stage of 
" metaphysics I" ( — using the word now in its technical 
sense, as representing the era in which the deductive or 
metaphysical principle was predominant to a degree 
proper only to yet undeveloped intelligence.) It was 
thus that the utterly material organology of Phrenology 
was "metaphysical" under the creative enthusiasm of 
its founders. Cranial organs, in the premature and 
therefore limited system they formed with such (natural) 
eagerness, were the final and efficient causes of the 
creation and whole history of man. Whence came the 
organs ? is a consideration to which it has taken them a 
long time to arouse themselves ; — but then again, (as the 
constant vindication of metaphysics,) now that the con- 
sideration is at last actually aroused, to what unsuspected 
revelations has the first rude theory been the means of 
leading on the present race of better-provided physiolo- 
gists ! And Positivism itself, — the wide and solid 
structure suddenly raised into consistent form upon the 
entire physiological basis by the commanding genius of 
a single philosopher,— even in its very triumph over 
metaphysics, may it not be said to have in that con- 
stitution, to a degree of eminence peculiar to itself, its 
own mark of following the universal law I 
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There seem to be two distinct lights in which the 
work of Comte may be regarded, so opposite in character 
as to create a puzzle in the forming an estimation 
of it. According to the view that has been taken here, 
we come to him as affording the finishing stage of the 
generalization of the Inductive principle ; giving to it 
that crowning perfection which immediately prepares for 
the ripening of a new and better principle : — the seed 
of which better principle, in its purest and truest, as 
well as apparently its original form, was lying ready for 
the emerging, a little farther back, in the conception of 
Humboldt.* If it be the case that the principle of Uniiy 
of Composition, — ^which is the grand essence of the last 
and best stage of the world's thought ! — was also equally 
original in the mind of Auguste Comte, it yet appears 
to have received from the latter an immediate invest- 
ment of a character so much inferior to the idea 
itself, as actually to throw its aspect at once into that 
of one of the limited generalizations of old, and to give 
to Comte himself the semblance of only a new species 
of metaphysician ! For is not the principle that cha- 
racterizes the system of Comte, — the system, that is to 
say, regarded as a system, — eminently that of arbitrary 
organization, and metaphysical limitation, when it as- 
sumes, as it does, that the present condition of the mind 
of man is that which is also to serve as the standard, 



* According to the great philosopher's own statement in the preface 
to his Cosmos : — '* In the evening of a long and active life, I present to 
the public a work, the indefinite outlines of which have floated in my 
mind for almost half a century." 
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not only for all the past, but for all the future of its 
constantly-changing course ! — ^When he lays down the 
distribution into an " hierarchy of sciences", now seem- 
ing good to the actual intelligence of man, as having 
^here/ore served as the standard of the universal opera- 
tions of nature, — what is he indeed positing but the 
Theory, — sufficiently j^dmirable, — of an enlightened 
philosopher, who nevertheless, in addition to his posses- 
sion of profound thought, was also so much carried away 
by inferior impulse, of over-busy art and sentiment, that 
he must needs build his philosophy into the form of a 
Theology, or self-worship of its own arbitrariness? — 
which again, in only natural sequence, the world has 
seen over-apt to degenerate into the still lower form of 
an Idolatrv.* 

Clear, however, of this collateral branching out into 
unprepared theory, which seems almost necessary to the 
first enthusiasm of discovery, is the gain with which the 
theory itself helps to invest the main trunk of Science. 
For, — while Humboldt is still occupied in preparing a 
solid inductive foundation, and gathering together the 
materials to begin by showing in his own most beautiful 



* As a remark oocurring at this surface of the subject, — and I must 
repeat the acknowledgment made at the beginning of this chapter, that 
nothing more than the rendering of the general impression of a surface- 
view is here attempted; — the very designation selected for the prin- 
ciple of " Positivism" is one that appears to indicate the association it 
still retains with the metaphysical habit of reasoning proper to the 
schools. For does it not imply a foundation, that it is considered may be 
assumed as already podted to argue upon ; — a something, that is to say, 
arbitrarily laid down, as being supposed to need no farther questioning ? 
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form of History : — ^to Comte is owed at least the emphatic 
diffusion of the conception of the one Method of uni- 
versalx Science ; that which comprehends all subordinate 
branches, whether of Physics, or Psychology, or Ethics, 
or Politics, into the large form of generalization which 
first raises Science into a Philosophy. And if even this 
highest species of philosophy was obliged to have its 
own tinge of "metaphysics" at the beginning, once insti- 
tuted it must needs itself become scientific ere long.* 
Yet a little longer science has gone on advancing, under 
the influence of Comte's promulgation, — though in the 
little in point of time how much of discovery in this ripe 
age of progress is the magnitude swelled out to include ! 
— and another hypothesis appears, of which indeed not 
even the terms are yet complete, but which at least bears 
the happy promise that it shows no tendency to become 
an Ism. It is because Mr. Spencer's theory, though 
theory it is fully acknowledged to be, is instituted purely 
in subordination to science, as a means, and no more, of 
only working into the real truth of nature, — which it 
seems that man can only get at by this, as it were, deep- 
breathed wielding of his mental powers in deductive 



• Become scientific by becoming universal. In its exclusion of 
metaphysics from a permanent place in the order of development. 
Positivism seems as untrue to its own principle, as if it were to contemn 
altogether the necessary state of childhood. — As soon as the science of 
Comte is filled up by seeing that perfect Philosophy is in fact deposited 
out of Metaphysics, and actually can never occur without that first 
portion of its existence, comes the true harmony that takes in both sides 
of the truth. In Mr. Spencer's doctrine, the n^etaphysical principle 
falls into its station of due honour. 
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efforfc, — that there appears the solid hope for it of being 
destined truly to furnish a grand addition to our perma- 
nent knowledge both of Mind and of the Universe. For 
its scope is large enough to overlook all partial classifi- 
cation ; it is as deductive as it is inductive where true 
occasion requires ; and it is large, just because it is also 
deep enough to penetrate down to the principle, that in 
fact underlies the action of metaphysical impulse itself. 
In letting in at last, as it has done, the free air of science 
through those long opaque " innate ideas", it has put to 
shame the party antagonisms of philosophic sects by 
showing how their common Alma Mater, Nature, herself 
i9 Platonist and Aristotelian together: — since Ideas to 
her are facts just as Real, and no more so, than those 
of Sensation, and than the inorganic matter which 
is the actual producer of sensation. All along the 
industry and the cogitation of the great Parent herself, 
has been found to consist in alternately compiling her 
facts by Induction, dispersing the seed of them by 
Deduction : — may we not be sure that it is now a true 
fulfilment of her maternal ambition that her darling 
youngest offspring and image of herself, Man, should 
succeed in the learning to reason, and to reason in 
order that he may work, after her own pattern I 

For, once again, the very fact of new doctrine ap- 
pearing as Truth, and taking the place that seems ready 
made for it by the course of former portions of truth, 
brings back the necessary aspect of its being all of 
Nature's own tmfolding. — And the depth of promise 
that seems to lie with this farthest-searching of all modes 
yet followed out of viewing Nature, is truly the fitness 
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with which it fills up the need become imperative under 
the phase given to science by the principle of Comte : — 
with regard, namely, to that deepest thought where 
always lies at the heart of all earnest investigation, and 
which the present phase of Positivism appears at least 
to ignore. For the result that is here hailed as dawning 
out of the view promulgated by Mr. Spencer, is, as 
already expressed, that while superficially it seems to be 
the purest Atheistic "materialism", it is actually'fumish- 
ing a true basis for really scientific belief in the so-called 
spiritual world, and in the Source of spirits and of all 
things. — Not, certainly, that it furnishes any hint of 
knowledge as to that source ; but that it affords a soUd 
strength to the ground, and therefore to the nature, of 
our own hitherto only vaguely-instinctive belief as to 
the reality of such source. For how is it possible to see 
laid forth in manifest explanation, as Mr. Spencer at 
least aims to do, the trite causal connection between one 
and another of the immediate links of creation that lie 
within our owti reach of observation, without feeling that 
our mind is led, with the full force of reliable scientific 
inference, to the demonstrated necessity of the Infinite 
Cause of the Whole ? — Truly, the necessity of the Cause 
is no new idea ; — but the necessity is demonstrated 
in a way that henceforth makes it impossible fox the 
human mind even in its weakest moods of morbid 
scepticism to fancy that it doubts of it The matter of 
belief is made to take its stand classed amongst XhefaHs; 
high and safe above the vacillating ground of mere 
''faithr 

So long as inductive philosophers have arrested their 
attention at Man as the proper source of his own ideas. 
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— for all that they do not indeed deny, or attempt to 
deny, a farther source, — the necessary effect of the 
arresting has been the laying them under metaphysical 
limitations. Nothing but the full throwing open of the 
course of Nature by the recognition of universal, 
uninterrupted Development, can bring their theories up 
to the true tone of Science, and render the substance 
of their thoughts so much even as commensurate with 
the former comprehensiveness finally attained by theo- 
logical religion. — To stop the thought at Man, is in fact 
once nlore a merely idolatrous deification of the concep- 
tion of him. — In reducing Man, on the other hand, to a 
part of Nature^ the course of thought becoming free, the 
perception of Causation immediately flows on beyond, 
and becomes once more restored to the direction towards 
the real Source, indicated by the universal bearing of 

all nature's phenomena. While the tendency of 

Positivism, in its first, surely temporary stage, has thus 
been to limit itself, as from a pursuit utterly vain, from 
all search for that Unknown Source : the tendency 
of unlimited natural Science is for ever to go on seeking 
towards it ; because thus, and only thus, is it aware that 
it has ever yet succeeded in gaining any portion of the 
knowledge that it actually possesses. 

This real opening of causal connection between 
" mind" and " matter", and therefore true initial stage 
towards the discovery of cause at present inaccessible, 
( — ^which seems so much the more to be valued for 
tracing the long course of human aims preparing the 
way for it ! — ) appears to have a singular prophesy of 
itself, or rather indication of the beginning-to-be-felt 
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need for it, in an hypothesis qaoted by Mr. Lewes in 
the life of Leibnitz, and there said to have been borrowed 
from Spinoza : implying that the human mind and the 
human body are constructed in the manner of two 
independent but corresponding machines, so adjusted that, 
like two unconnected clocks, at the same instant the one 
should strike the hour and the other point it — " I cannot 
help coming," says Leibnitz, " to this notion, that God 
created the soul in such a manner at first, that it should 
represent within itself all the simultaneous changes in the 
body ; and that he has made the body also in such a 
manner as that it must of itself do what the soul wills : 
so that the laws which make the thoughts of the soul 
JdUow each other in regular succession, mrist produce 
images which shall be coincident ^vith the impressions 
made by external objects upon our organs of sense ; while 
the laws by which the motions of the body follow each 
other are likewise so coincident with the thoughts of the 
soul, as to give to our volitions and actions the very same 
appearance as if the latter were really the natural and 
the necessary consequence of the former", (p^ 458.) 

Li actually establishing this '^ natural and necessary 
consequence", leaving to melt away the fanciful fiction 
of " independence", and thereby exchanging the first 
metaphysical notion of Deity as acting by the interpo- 
sition of arbitrary will, into the scientific perception of 
regular evolution, — this riper theory shows, (according to 
Mr. Spencer's own expression in another connexion*,) 

♦ Article on the Nehvlar Hypothesis in the Westminster Review, 
July, 1858. 
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" a First Cause as much transcending * the mechanical 
God of Paley', as this does the fetish of the savage." 

Tlie followers of Bacon have, as a general rule, shown 
a characteristic and perhaps meritorious prudence in 
setting Theology aside as an established thing they did 
not care to meddle with, until at least they felt them- 
selves more competent to deal with it The natural con- 
sequence has been, that Christianity has become with 
them a thing apart, treated with respiect, but not entered 
into with real interest : while, in itself, from the being 
set aside, it has been left behind in the general progress, 
and has degenerated into flatness and formality. All 
ike more therefwe does it become necessary, that from 
this temporary suspension and unnatural neglect of 
human instincts, the real and true Essence of Christi- 
aniiy should find them out, and seize upon them when 

the fit season comes. Just in reverse course, but 

leading to the same result, the followers of Descartes 
(who, as Mr. Buckle says, remained within the Church 
in the genuine conservative spirit of a reforming Luther,) 
— the German transcendentalists whose doctrine is alto- 
gether " Grod-intoxicated", — ^have thinned themselves 
upon abstractions, till nature cries out within them for 
return to solid earth. By dint of excogitation they have 
in fact thought away their Theology ; the " beating of 
their dialectic pinions" has fanned into utter dispersion 
the vaporous Nucleus of their Ideas : — and one of these 
cloud-nurtured theorists has come at last to find that 
after all its constituent dews have only ascended out 

of that same v^nly-despised mother-soil. Natural 

T 
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science bids all her children welcome home, bringing 
their sheaves with them. 

With this faith in the Positive good of all the natm^I 
efforts of the human mind, seems little suited the tone 
of lament with which Mr. Lewes deplores the waste 
of past intellect upon the discussions of Metaphysics : — 
as a spectacle, " unutterably sad", of " human failure, 
on so gigantic a scale" ; — the " vast but ineffectual 
attempt which the sublime audacity of man has for 
centuries renewed ;" — " the mighty struggle and the sad 
defeat", (pp. 283-5.)* Language like this indeed 
accords with the feeling expressed by Positivists in 
general ; but in a writer of Positive Higtory, it seems 
peculiarly chargeable as a flagrant contradiction to his 
own principles. In its essential demand of taking things 
as they are, surely Positivism must not deny the need to 
recognize also things as they have been. If Nature shows, 
as History proves her to do, that such indeed is the mode 
by which she compels man to seek after truth, it is the 
mode that miist have been followed ; and to find fault 
with it, is only a new fashion of the old folly of supposing 
that we could have arranged things better upon our own 
plan. Through all this past condition of seemingly vain 
discussion. Philosophy has come to its present condition : 
— needs there any thing more to entitle it to be surveyed 



* Compare, however, in the legitimate view of satire, the exquisite 
complaint of Teufelsdrockh, in the passage commencing — **Pity that 
all Metaphysics had hitherto proved so inexpressibly unproductive !* 
— in chap. viii. of the first book of Sartor Besarftn, 
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with philosophic approbation, as weU as with true grati- 
tude I For, on the plainest ground of common-*sen8e 
view, instead of there being any thing that modem 
phil(^ophers have to regard with real regret, even in the 
most unproductive discussions of them all, — surely there 
was a true work in the very sifting out of the useful 
questions from the mass of the chaffy quibbles, that for 
its own sake merits on their part simply a genuine 
thankfulness, that once there were men who could take 
actual pleasure in a necessary task that .now appears to 
us so immeasurably irksome ! 

The use of such language is all the more singular in 
Mr. Lewes's case, because at the same time he fully 
recognizes the actual benefit resulting from metaphysical 
philosophy. And it is an inconsistency that exactly 
appears to show the need which his work exhibits, — in 
common, I believe, with works in general bearing the 
same object, — of a scientific principle adequate to the 
subject ; an historical Psychology, competent to explain 
the psychological History. It appears to expose, in fact, 
the want that is inherent in the principle of Positivism, 
as being, afler all, hitherto only a partial, and therefore 
apt to be a party way of viewing things, owing to its not 
having yet admitted the essential element of History 
into its consideration, and consequently not having yet 
enabled itself to compass the grasp of a true Psychology. 
Immediately that the " whole" of the historic substance 
is regarded as vital organism, the progress in the mode 
of the mind's action becomes at once true and essential 
growth of constitution. 

" Grand, indeed," Mr. Lewes writes, " has been the 
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effort of Philosophy ; great the part it has played in the 
drama of civilization ; but the part is played out It has 
left the legacy bequeathed by every great effort It has 
enriched all succeeding ages, but its work is accompli|hed, 
...Philosophy was the great initiator of Science. It 
rescued the nobler part of man from the dominion of 
brutish apathy and helpless ignorance, nourished his 
mind with mighty impulses, exercised it in magnificent 
efforts, gave him the unslaked, unslakeable thirst for 
knowledge which has dignified his life, and enabled him 
to multiply tenfold his existence and his happiness. 
Having done this, its part is played. Our interest in 
it now is purely historic^". (Introduction p. xxxii.) 

Having done all this, much rather, may we not say, 
is it destined to accomplish yet farther and nobler work I 
Does not Mr. Lewes find, in all the analogy of Natural 
Science, that to suppose a principle capable of finishing 
its task, and dying out to give place to another, is a 
notion itself only purely " metaphysical" ? It is forms 
that die ; while the principle remains to clothe itself in new 
forms. And here seems to be, if I may venture so to 
pronounce it, the essential falsity in the old classification 
of terms : naming things after the predominant principle, 
instead of after the characteristic of accidental form. 
Through all the successive stages of the mode of human 
thinking, the elementary principles must have remained 
the same, save only that the proportion of each has 
become relatively different Thus, in the two great 
divisions of philosophical thought, the earliest appears 
to ha^e been called the Deductive mode, because it is 
that in which the first necessary part of induction was 
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carried on unconsciously and therefore very imperfectly, 
so that the latter half only was apparent ; while, again, 
in the later mode which we name Induction, as distin- 
guished from the other, the deductive portion is unduly 
subdued and contracted in subordination to the former ; 
and the true mode of Science comes at last to be realized, 
by the simple fact of both one and the other coming to 
be fairly and equably recognized. And now, directly 
that this new manner of distinction takes place of the 
old, Mr. Lewes will not say, that in this final establish- 
ment of advantageous adjustment, there is not as true 
an organic advance of development, as, for instance, 
in the proportionate structure of the human arm, 

compared with that of the quadnmiana. ^When he 

says, therefore, that our interest in Metaphysics is purely 
historical, we must take his meaning to be a reference to 
that combination of principles which belonged to a 
certain stage of the mind's growth ; — that it is to say, a 
combination which takes its main characteristic from the 
period of tiifne during which it prevailed. 

It is, indeed, curious to observe, how sure an index 
we inevitably find to the revolutions of thought going on 
in the world, in the confusion that begins, at the period 
of change, to betray itself in regard to the nomenclature. 
In all the controversies of the present day, it is the com- 
monest of observations, how one writer is employing 
terms in a quite different sense from his opponents, and 
therefore not in the least understanding the position that 
he is endeavouring to overthrow. And the best part of 
the perception is, that no sooner do we endeavour to 
bring these preliminaries into the necessary accordance. 
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than the real root of 'the contest has actually been 
reached ; and that when these radical incongruities have 
only been brought into harmony, there is no longer room 
left for anything but reconciliation. Definition is the 
final arbitrator of all the argument, — the god Terminus, 
an appeal to whom settles the whole question. 

And there is one of these debateable words with 
regard to which I must urge the making of such appeal, 
even more strongly than with regard to the word 
" Philosophy", the use of which in its old technical sense 
must be matter of so much more than superficial annoy- 
ance to the generality of Mr. Lewes's readers : that is, 
to all of them who do not come to his volume with a 
mind already imbued with the old scholastic sense of 
terms ; since the retention of that sense helps so Jargely, 
not only to keep up an essential misconception as to the 
real nature of the thing, but also causes so much con- 
fusion in the estimation of the Author's own principle of 
Positivism. In relation to the word " Scepticism'*, 
however, the mischief seems so eminently greater, that 
I cannot help throwing in an earnest protest on behalf of 
its rectification. In his remarks upon the attributed 
scepticism of Xenophanes, Mr. Lewes has indeed entered 
upon the subject; but it seems to me that it can be 
radically set to rights only by thorough psychological 
examination of the relative nature and provinces of the 
intellectual and moral departments of mind, always 
separate, and yet always essentially united : — that, in 
fact, the difficulty as to the word represents the whole 
need there exists for that examination. — One might even 
say, that the whole quarrel between Philosophy and 
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Religion lies symbolized in the "co-ordination" of 
meaning that has grown up around this one word; 
together with that which is generally, — more falsely, as 
I believe, — ^issumed as its correlative, " Faiiih" : — the 
latter being claimed as the exclusive function of 
Religion ; " Scepticism" as the pride and boast of 
Philosophy ; — while yet the grounds on which the dis- 
tinction of appropriation is affected by each, and in con- 
sequence of which Philosophy and Religion have hitherto 
persuaded themselves they are enemies, appear but as 
void of difference as any quibble about mere terms can 
possibly be ! 

According to the view here taken, of the distinction 
between Philosophy and Religion being only that they 
have severally a larger proportion of one or the other of 
the constituent moral and intellectual elements, the 
meaning of the accompanying term seems to adjust 
itself with naturalness and perspicuity. Faith has 
already appeared as the moral element that maintains the 
organized subjective constitution, — that which is properly 
personal to us. Dcyubt now appears as the moral element, 
that, alternately with the other, works out the intellectual 
constitution, which, in the existing condition of human 
nature, is scarcely yet counted as personally belonging to 
self. After each several finished act of Faith, the 
tendency of the subjective mind would be to settle down 
in satisfaction, — ^a state of vis inertwe which Nature 
"abhors'% — if it were not, that immediately there 
be^ns an opposite action of vitality from the intellectual 
part of the mind, taking its own turn of counter crea- 
tion : and this intellectual action, when (as was before 
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observed with regard to Faitii,) it is rendered conspicuous 
to attention from unusual strain upon it,— as from undue 
resistance of that same vis inertice^ — appears to the 
subjective nature in the negative cliaracter of D<yubU 
But in the psychological view, it is obvious that the one 
is as positive an element of mental growth as tlie other ; 
and therefore as necessarily to be preserved in healthy 
alternate action. Still, as we watch the natural history 
of the mind, we find that progress has shown itself in the 
changing proportions of the two elements. When the 
subjective nature was the more active of the two, when 
feeling was strong and little checked by intellect, mental 
action was characterized as Religion ; when external 
communication with outer fact became predominant, the 
characteristic was that of Philosophy. But under the 
character of the one just as much as of the other, every 
independent act begins with Faith and is cut short by 
Doubt, whether obviously to consciousness or not. And 
accordingly — if this representation be a true one, — ^the 
failing of the action of either of the two moral principles, 
is, in the case of both Philosophy and Religion / alike, 
only the sure symptom of degeneracy. 

What then is Scepticism^ but precisely that indication 
of undue partiality in the tone of the mind, which lan- 
guage has learnt so aptly to express in the significant 
termination ? — the ism which is affected by the intellect, 
and naturally held in corresponding abhorrence by the 
moral nature. — Our lexicons answer our appeal by telling 
us that the word is derived from the Greek verb ciuTnrciMUf 
which means circumspicioy — deliberOj — I look round 
about, I freely weigh and balance opinions, up and down, 
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adding alternately to one scale and another. It expresses 
the condition of mind that can never bring itself to settle 
in a fixed point of positive affirmation ; a restless per- 
turbed thing, that can never find a centre to suit it I It 
is that which results from the incessant uncounteracted 
operation of the principle of Doubt ; far unlike the single 
acts of firmly suspended judgment, it is. the impotent 
haJnt of mind, that cannot leave off doubting. — Religious- 
minded Dr. Johnson, who hated the thing altogether^ 
defines it as, in the first place, " universal doubt" ; in 
the second, " the pretence^ or profession of universal 
doubt" Happy is it for us, that it represents a mental 
state so alien to our English constitution that we have no 
Saxon word to express it. Belief is native to us ;* and 
wn-belief too : sturdy, decided things, both of them ; and 
so totally distinct from the whole sceptical genus, as to 
make it strange indeed to find the terms so often care- 
lessly interchanged as if synonymous, if it were not to 
be taken as one of those signs of radical misapprehension 
just referred to. The composition of this word scepticism^ 
however, clearly enough tells its own history, as standing, 
in fact, for nothing more than the Ism adopted by the ad- 
mirers of a school of Greek Doubters, who, with a parallel 



" That is, it representB the condition of the mind after the compound 
act of faith and doubt is accomplished ; — an article of belief is, so to 
apeak, a mechanical atom containing in itself all the chemical ingredients 
which make up the whole mass, which, in an aggregate sense, we diMi 
name our general " Faith", or substantial ground of confidence. — The 
final distinction between belief and IcnowledgCf appears to be only the 
degree of deepening confidence which is added to the subjective antici- 
pation by the constant corroboration of experience. 
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afFectation to that of Diogenes in his rags and his tub, prided 
themselves on their deficiency in that moral habit of mind, 
which properly forms the decent and graceful and health- 
ful investment of its whole of being, and alone enables 
it to bear itself with inherent and social dignity. — Like 
all other iamsj it implies an overthrowing of the just 
balance of the mind. Because the partiality lies on the 
side of acuteness of intellect, it appears to have been 
esteemed an honourable faihng, and one that is entitled to 
scorn reprehension ; but surely it is no other than the 
^^intellectual" counterpart to the "religious" fanaticism 
which also has piqued itself upon " filthy rags" of its 
own kind. And yet no sect, 6ven of the most over- 
religious, has actually gone so far as to degenerate into 
the folly of boasting itself in the denomination of " the 
Credulous" : — and Credulity^ or the habit of believing, 
and tendency to believe every thing, is the true correla- 
tive to Scepticism^ or the habit of doubting every thing : 
— though perhaps, indeed, the holding on to the latter 
appellation is only, after all, the natural opposition of 
wilful pertinacity, engendered by the absurd bigotry of 
religionists. — Surely, however, it has come to be time 
that all trace of such unworthy party-spirit should be 
removed once and for all from our habitual language ; 
and therefore is it matter for real regret whenever influ- 
ential writers are found to uphold it. 

Amongst the latter, Mr. Buckle is (unhappily) an emi- 
nent instance ; speaking with constant respect throughout 
his volume of the value and efficiency of Scepticism, At 
page 308, for instance, he says : — " The more we ex- 
amine this great principle of scepticism, the more dis- 
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tinctly shall we see the immense part it has played in 
the progress of European civilization... To scepticism we 
owe that spirit of inquiry, which, during the last two 
centuries, has gradually encroached on every possible 

subject." To all ordinary, and surely to all scientific 

thought, the misnomer in this place cannot avoid to 
make itself painfiiUy obvious; when it is so manifest, 
that the principle described at work to break through 
the hardened forms of antiquated belief, though it made 
its way by means of the effective instrument of doubt^ 
was one whose moral characteristic was that of energetic 
vitality, the very reverse of the enervated indolence of 
Scepticism : — of which all practical observation shows us 
that the proper occupation, the only thing it is really fit 
for, is the mere imbecility of going on to pick mis- 
chievous holes in every thing it can get at, as if in spite 
because it is no longer able to wield its doubt so as to 
chop to purpose. But the real source of the very dif- 
ferent intention of Mr. Buckle, seeips to become apparent 
fi'om this very passage, if we consider it intrinsically. 
By Scepticism, he evidently has in view the habit of 
taking nothing for granted^ — a constant recognition of the 
necessity of demonstration for all theoretic assertion: 
and in this sense it is obvious, how the state of mind 
implied by it, is the true moral accompaniment to the 
intellectual habit, which is also represented by the techni- 
cally-used designation of " Philosophy." As long as the 
means of gaining knowledge is considered under the 
character that belonged to it while Philosophy was 
nothing beyond a system of "deductive" theorization, 
it is evident that, from the ascertained defective character 
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of that primitive working of intelligence, the trae and 
healthful condition of the moral nature is to be always on 
its guard against it, — suspicious of it But the true 
effect of the Psychological estimation of History is to 
see, that the need for that suspicion diminishes all along 
the course of progressive intelligence. The farther back 
we look, indeed, the more we see how the mind, in its 
first rude efforts to abstract itself, was originally attended, 
and envelo^d, as it were, by a dense mass of over- 
hanging atmosphere, a crust of unwholesome obstruction, 
the fruit of the primitive coarseness of superstition, and 
over-bearing tyranny of the animal passions over the 
moral: — a crust which rendered truly the power of 
irruption and destruction the most valuable that our 
nature could possess. But this nebulous accompaniment 
has tended constantly to central solidification ; and now, 
does it not indeed appear as again the change from the 
endogenous to the exogenous, that in our own time it 
has come to be the fact, that the main object of the 
mind's due attention has reversed itself; — that the mind 
is no longer forced to occupy itself chiefly with clearing 
away the obstructions of its own foolish fancies, but is 
impelled (when it follows the rightful course,) to much 
better purpose, in removing rather only the physical 
difficulties which always naturally lie in the way of 
science? — these difficulties, again, being so little to be 
cared for, in comparison with the rich gain that rewards 
the labour, that the moral status ceases to estimate itself 
best by negatives, as formerly, — ^that is, by its power of 
doubting and suspicion, — but, on the contrary, by the 
positive merit of faith and confidence. If this be the 
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case, as I think all history and all science profoundly 
encourage us to believe, the change of meaning in the 
words is a thing that is sure to right itself in tima 
" Philosophy" cannot be made to restrict itself to the 
sense of an inferior stage of philosophy, when the stage 
is actually superseded ; and " Scepticism" can no longer 
be held up as an object of moral approbation, when 
vacillation as to by-gone forms either of philosophy or 
religion is exchanged for positively-grounded disbelief.* 
But meantime, it is none the. less to be regretted that 
writers like Mr. Buckle and Mr. Lewes, should still be 
lending their powerful assistance to hold back the index 
of language to an association so replete with moral 
injmy. 

Perhaps, as an instance of the concision arising to 
the real apprehension of the subject from this technical 
use of the word scepticism, I may refer to the chapter in 
Mr. Lewes's volume in which he speaks of the doctrines of 
Hume: — ^the philosopher who was nevertheless the Arch- 
Sceptic by universal consent. But surely the title is due, 
not by any means to the absolute negations in which his 
doctrines consisted, since these were the most effectual 
and positive gain to the general result ; but to the moral 
spirit in which the doctrines were held by him. When 
Hume argued that, upon the principles of Locke, mind 
and matter were equally mere figments, of whose 



* And, as was remarked at p. 267> the name of "Positivism" itself 
stands in the same class ; — all the three words bearing the reference to a 
mode of thought in the act of passing away, which seems the e^^pressivQ 
indication of a merely traositiottal arrwigement. 
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inherent nature there had been no experience and con- 
sequently no knowledge, he was setting forth a point of 
disbelief that surely would have been the reverse of 
deserving the designation, if he had not at the same 
time, asserted the impossibility of ever learning more. 
Mr. Lewes defends him from Dr. Reid's charge of the total 
scepticism which consistently ought to involve mistrust 
of all the common evidence of our senses, by quoting 
Hume's own disclaimer, on the ground that " Nature had 
not left it to his choice" : — ^but, it may be asked, does 
not his real scepticism consist precisely in the fact of his 
awJmitting to, while he admitted, the acknowledged incon- 
gruity between common sense and abstract reasoning ? 
His logic led him to doubt the veracity of his senses ; 
but when this result was so clearly at variance with 
nature, ought he not to have inferred that there was 
some falsity or deficiency in his premisses that would 
reveal itself in time, if he faithfully continued the 
search, instead of indolently concluding, that " reason 
never can find any convincing argument from experience 
to prove that perceptions are connected with external 

objects"? Looking to the historical development of the 

doctrine, we see that, originally, philosophers began with 
a widely mistaken hypothesis about tlie impressions of 
sense ; but that, nevertheless, the hypothesis has been, 
and still is, going on to correct itself, and / in a manner 
perfectly harmonious with all our coincident experience 
from practical life : — ^what was it then but a want of 
moral judgment, or wise estimate of the balance of past 
experience, that led to the faith-less conclusion that the 
convincing demonstration would never come to present 
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itself in the end ? — ^And so of all other doctrines, the 
real Scepticism in the highest sense, according to the 
wisdom which has come to be evolved in our own day, 
is the " hardness of heart to believe" that out of all 
human hypotheses whatsoever will truth in time elaborate 
itself in like manner. The religion which Positivists 
themselves acknowledge, is that we have to revere the 
mode of Nature's working ; and if it be now ascertained, 
as we seem to have a right to conclude, that it is 
Nature's mode of giving us truth through this means 
of experimental hypothesis, it is that concerning which 
we show ourselves the real infidels in doubting as to its 
power of future success. 

But now, it has come to be a notorious fruit of actual 
experience, that, just in reverse of former theological 
apprehension, this real practical infidelity with regard to 
the scientific pursuit of truth, is found to prevail exactly 
in proportion to the hanging back to by-gone modes 
either of religion or of philosophy : — that is to say, that 
scepticism as to progress, is the universal consequence of 
an over-indulged metaphysical habit of thought. Belief 
in progress is the religion of science, first obtained by 
the genuine revelation of history : habitual unbelief in 
it, is the infidelity which true science regards with the 
same species of abhorrence, with which theological 
religion regarded the exclusive reliance on intellectual 
investigation ; — ^both one and the other being justified 
by the fact of their own constitution, and the real ques- 
tion between intellect and moral feeling being one of only 
degree. But there can be no justification in persisting in 
the manifestation when the constitution itself is changed, 
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and when therefore the true Sceptics, who ought not to 
be tolerated ( — as to their principle, — ) in the present 
day, are the technical Christians, and the technical 
philosophers, whose whole aim is a trying to stand still 
upon theological and metaphysical ground that is sliding 
away beneath their feet I 

To show us how truly this condition of mind is one 
that ought to be regarded as inimical to Philosophy and 
Religion alike, and against which they ought therefore 
to make common cause together, we have only to look 
at the plain moral of Mr. Lewes's entire volume. What 
is the whole course of philosophy there depicted, other 
than one oft-repeated tale of the discomfiture undergone 
by the human mind, precisely as a chastisementj for its 
long fretting in vain after unattainable objects ! — a dis- 
comfiture as far beyond the simple disappointment at 
failure in the object of investigation, as was proportioned 
to the moral presumption attending the intellectual un- 
wisdom ; — since the invariable sequence of the attempts 
of metaphysicians to kindle an enduring light, has been 
the falling upon them of the mocking extinguisher, 
under which, at once, the mis-used spirit of faith and 
hope itself has been utterly quenched, and left them, 
plunged in a quagmire of perplexities, the self-betrayed 
victims of the VerneineTider Geist : — ^the fiend which 
Theology has had so much good reason of its own 

for considering the sheer enemy of souls 1 " It was, 

indeed, a saddening contemplation," says Mr. Lewes 
in his summary of the results, — that is, of the failures 
of the Philosophy of the ancient world, only to 
be repeated with parallel experience by the modern. 
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'' The hopes and aspirations of so many incomparable 
minds thus irrevocably doomed; the struggles of so 
many men, from Thales, who first asked himself, Whence 
do all things proceed ? to the elaborate systematization 
of the forms of thought which occupied an Aristctfcle — 
the struggles of all these men had ended in Scepticism. 
Little was to be gleaned from the harvest of their 
endeavours but arguments against the possibility of that 
Philosophy they were so anxious to form. Centuries of 
thought had not advanced the mind one step nearer to a 
solution of the problems with which, child-like, it began. 
It began with a child-like question; it ended with an 
aged doubt. Not only did it doubt the solutions of the 
great problem which others had attempted ; it even 
doubted the possibility of any solution. It was not the 
doubt which begins, but the doubt which ends inquiry : 
it had no illusions." (p. 257.) , 

A ghastly picture; which, not like the mediaeval 
pictures of imagined hell, gives a real shudder to the 
consciousness of this nineteenth century ! For how all 
too truly is the type of the world's philosophic experience 
constantly repeated by individuals, that there can never 
be a prolonged devotion of the prime of life to meta- 
physic thought, without a feeling of the same premature 
old age of the mind, the same sadness of utter vacancy 
creeping over existence long before the time for its close ! 
Fearful enough is the drying up of all the springs of 
mental life, to serve in our contemplation as a warning 
penalty against the condition, practically indeed far 
more than equivalent for the rude terrors of Tlieology, 
even while in a certain sense it justifies them. And now. 
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also, does the more enlightened view, — ^with the wiser 
charity of modern times, reducing the " deadly sin" of 
blasphemy against heaven, into a tangible question of men- 
tal pathology, — bring in fact the true medicine that the 
suffering requires, by the very act of regarding the state 
as that of a mind diseased, and thence the showing that 
the disease was the consequence of transgression. The 
distressing imbecility is no natural consequence, no result 
of the normal healthy action of the mind's powers, 
which always ends in the sound integrity of Faith ; but 
the penal fruit of abuse of function. And the philosophic 
perception that it is so, furnishes the effectual cure for 
the disease ! To know that the fault is our own, is to 
recognize that the order of Nature is not to blame ; 
knowing as we do also, that by penalties is the universal 
mode of teaching us wisdom. 

Instead, therefore, of resting in the " sadness" of 
the spectacle which Mr. Lewes lays before us, — when one 
after another we see the illusions ended in Scepticism, 
— we have rather to rejoice at Nature's strong deter- 
mination to put a stop to that of which she evidently did 
not approve, and chide the learners into the better 
thinking that she had in store for them. It is just by 
the same means that she has taught us physical science, 
and forced us to make ourselves acquainted with the 
constitution of our bodily frame ; though only at this very 
time are we beginning to perceive the reason we have to 
be thankful for the hard lessons we have received. The 
diseases of the mind may afford us instruction yet more 
valuable, when the theological view of them has fully passed 
over into the scientific ; and it may be that, as religion is 
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the earliest understood condition of the mind in health, so 
this morbid state of scepticism may be the one to lead us 
fully into the examination of its symptoms of disease. 
It has at all events shown itself on that large scale which 
generally is the means of awakening attention to the 
nature of phenomena : since history enables us to see it 
coming upon mankind at times in the form of a sweep- 
ing epidemic, attacking whole bodies of men ; and 
gives us opportunity of noticing, how it comes always in 
the train of over-exerted and perverted action of the 
mental powers ; — how the disease is one that never falls 
upon the man of science, but is incident only to the 
theologian and the metaphysician, in sure witness of their 
identity of constitution ; — and, most of all, how it acts 
with virulence exactly in proportion to the arbitrary 
measures of " protection" that are taken to check it. 
Thence we see, indeed, how the original source of the 
disease is all traceable to artificial, sophistic, repression 
of the honest impulses of Doubt ; and come to find the 
only sufficing remedy in fiill unpolluted sincerity of 
mind and heart 

While we recognize that we obtain from the "judicial 
inflictions" practical good like this, our confidence in 
the power of Nature, which is our natural religion, 
necessarily re;^ains its strength. Though our own minds 
may have become feeble, our rational nature may be 
assured that the world is not grown old ; — there is no 
aged impotence in the Power that governs there ! 
Notwithstanding the temporary gloominess of the 
disappointed, ( — and from the passage quoted, Mr. Lewes 
himself appears not to have been able to escape the con- 
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tagion that clings about all metaphysic thought^ — ) 
whenever the proper bent of the human mind returns, to 
lend itself only in scientific conformity with nature, the 
healthful progress which had, been suspended, is sure to 
be resumed. Re-action comes, and restores the jaded 

powers into newly-gathered vitality. And just such a 

re-action, or the first stage of it, — may we not congratu- 
late ourselves ? — is taking place in our own time, under 
the influence of Positivism ; the large diffusion of which 
over the public mind appears to be acting as the rescue 
from the moral infirmity of philosophic scepticism that 
has long been undermining its constitution. But we 
have to hasten to perfect the work ; and in order to this, 
we must first call upon our historians to carry the 
principle more truly than has yet been done into our 
view of the past ; — more truly than to lead us to deplore 
the existence of an universal tendency in the early stages 
of thought, which now appears to have been the natural 
process of evolving that mental science from which 
we have reasonable right to go on expecting results 
— beyond our expectations ! 

Metaphysical Philosophy is then, ( — such is the 
conclusion that comes out of this comparison with the 
parallel course of Philosophy, — ) one and the same mode 
of thought with Theolog^ : only requiring to be distin- 
guished as they relate to the different subject-matter of 
intellect or of feeling. And the truth deposited out of 
each is identical in kind also. The end of Theology, — 
it has sometimes been exclaimed in the first disappointed 
surprise, — the end of Theology is only Anthropology ! — 
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Yes ! and the end of Philosophy is mily Anthropology 

too ! But then must we not see how the nature of 

Anthropology has itself become magnified and exalted 
in the fact ; how it has become the subject of all others 
the worthiest and the greatest, precisely because it has 
thus been stripped of all its narrowness: inasmuch as 
now we have learned to see in the knowlege of ourselves 
nothing that limits itself to adaptation with petty per- 
sonal conceit, but that which gains its essential import 
from containing the higliest manifestation yet revealed of 
the Nature that is Divine ! 

Neitljer is it only to the Old Pantheism, and nothing 
more, that we have been destined to return atler all ; but 
surely to something much higher: — something higher, 
in degree at least, if not in kind, than that to which the 
purest wisdom of antiquity was able to attain. For the 
self-knowledge which we may now say that our whole 
of Nature has gained of itself, is that it is the farthest 
possible from being entitled to claim absolutely for itself 
the proud name of the Whole of Thincis! — That is to 
say, the utmost that man is enabled to embrace even in 
his vaguest conceptions, is immeasurably inferior to 
the actual to «•«». Outside and beyond that which is the 
Whole to us, is always the unknown and unknowable 
that belongs to God only. The clear separation of the 
ideas, — the Whole that is our s^ and the Whole that is not 
our's, but that includes our's as a part, — is our great 
gain over those highest minds of antiquity that may still 
have been dimly conscious of it. That Deity which was 
the Pan in the highest form to the philosophic world in 
general, has become to us subordinate to the still higher 
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conception of the Divine Mystery that never can be 
unveiled to men. 

And the lower domain of Pantheism, — that which we 
call laiver because it is accessible, though to them it was 
the higher because they had yet no means of estimating 
the degrees of remoteness: — this present belief which 
has come again to agree with that of Old, in recognizing 
that through the entirety of the Universe exists the whole 
of Deity that we can either know or conceive, — has at 
the same time the advantage over it, by all that the ages 
of experience have added. It is a Pantheism which 
contains within itself the rich contents of all the Religions 
and all the Philosophies the world has hitherto possessed ; 
and yet farther, having the power now seen to be con- 
tained in it, the blessed necessity, of going on to make 
more and better! — Say we are returned to a parallel 
condition with that of the world in the time of Xeno- 
phanes ; — what is there other than reason for rejoicing if 
we have also before us, in prophetic anticipation, a 
parallel repetition to be undergone, on a higher stage, of 
that succession of reigning mythologies whose early 
phase has imprinted so much of permanent delight in 
" immortal song" ! — Nay, is it not actual experience, 
and of a lovely sort, that instantly the mind recurs to 
the recognition of this Religion of Universal Nature, it 
seems instinctively to fed the living return of all the 
*^ liebliches Geschlechf of the " Gotter Griechenlands P^ — 
Schiller was false to those inner breathings of true and 
present Deity which were the soul of his poetry, when 
he could lament for the " entgotterte Nature The old 
cry of the elder deities, the dispossessed genii of moun- 
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tain, stream, and wood, that sent forth their plaintive 
wail when the triumphant personality of the lord of crea- 
tion asserted itself in its first engrossing egoism : — the cry 
which the followers of the newly-incarnate Christ exulted 
in as the woe of departing demons, when it mourned 
^^ Ai, the great Pan is dead!" — comes back to our ears 
with a sense of beauty altogether new, now that we are 
no longer obliged to pervert its music by transposing it 
into the mythic representation of fact for which Christian 
Eealism has taken it. Knowing, now, that the great 
Pan is not dead, and can never die ; — and seeing that 
what that Christian Realism took for fact was fancy, and 
that what it took for fancy was fact ; — we listen to the 
far-subdued plaint as pouring it«*elf from the genuine 
pang of ancient severed faith, torn from that which 
was truly substance of its substance : — a reverber- 
ating moan that has never hushed, sighing along the 
ages, a night-wind through primaeval pines, until its 
exquisite discord in a minor key is now once more 
resolving itself into the full harmony of an universal 
religion ! 

And attuned to the spirit of religion such as this, has 
it not been always that a Wordsworth, an Emerson, and 
every true poet-nature, has loved to stroll back into the 
world's early pastime, and see, forgetting all its store 
of grown-up acquisitions, ",what wisdom to the berries 
went" ; silencing with " pleasant fancies" the over-inqui- 
sitive self-ism that asks 

" ' What influence me preferred 
Elect to dreams thus beautiful ? * " * 

* Emerson's poem called " Berrying". 
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Ungratefally-contemned Nature ! — what happy return of 
innocent child-like truth, — the lovely opposite of childish 
conceit, — is it to feel how far superior is her own natural- 
ness to that which we had esteemed super^natural, only 
because we were slow to believe how much greater Nature 
could be in herself than that which we had imagined ! 
In this sense, truly farthest from us be the notion of 
passing out of the range of the supernatural, and sitting 
down contented with the mere actual and present! — 
Only, into our heaven, not alone the " faithful dog", but 
this little daisy, budding into spring-life, must bear us 
company ! 

The mythological worship of Humanity, — isolated 
from that which is in fact part of itself, — is such as even 
now is taking its turn of subsidence into the common 
ground of Science. Every one of the natural sciences 
has in similar manner, had its theology at the beginning. 
The science of Theology is the perception that it is the 
natural mode of attaining to all sorts of abstract concep- 
tions ; — the philosophy of Theology is the perception that 
as Science is the rightful result out of all theologies, so 
the theological theory of religion has had its proper fruit 
when it has produced a Science of Religion. And this 
Science consists in recognizing the Theory in the new 
character of Imagination and Poetry, — now seen to be 
intrinsically and scientifically the highest organ of the 
Divine inspiration which is the Life of the world. 

The inspiration first made itself palpable in bodily 
form. Still to ourselves it is the case, that as soon as 
god-like images present themselves, we seem compelled 
to propose, like the material-minded witness of the glory 
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upon Mount Tabor, to build tabernacles for them ; as if 
these could be the means of detaining the celestial pre- 
sence. — Tabernacles like those designed by Peter, have 
the greater part of human theories actually been, of which 
the owners have " wist not what they were saying" ; — 
artificially-devised constructions that have only obscured 
and hastened to extinguish the spiritual essence : in 
opposition to the natural metaphysics which, in their true 
working, are but as the investment of a bright cloud, — 
like that in which insphered, first Light 

" To journey through the airy gloom began, 

in cloudy tabernacle 

Sojourning the while, for yet the Sun 
Was not."— 

To be nursing-cells for all the philosophical truths that 
have been born, still was the true purpose which these 
metaphysical theories have not failed to fulfil : whenever, 
that is, they have been truly native to the soil, and no 
more thwarted by man's officious aid, than early-forced 

by his impetuous eagerness. But the time has come 

when there begins to be a Philosophy of Philosophy 
itself: and henceforth, by separating into their proper 
and due order and function the embodying figure and 
the spiritual essence, we seem able to preserve both fruit 
and flower. Out of Old Theology we have now — Divine 
Poetry, and Human Morality. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THOUGHTS RELATING TO THE PRESENT INDICATIONS OF 
AN UNFOLDING SCIENCE OF MORALITY. 

And now, coming to the last stage of the historical 
process that is going on in the consciousness of our own 
age, there remains to gather those present, visible 
indications, that do indeed so perfectly carry on at once 
the correspondence with the past, while at the same time 
they contain so much of higher and richer promise for 
the future, — in testifying to the actual unfolding of the 
change prepared by all that has gone before : out of the 
instinctive sentiment hitherto known as the Religious, 
into intelligent Morality. 

Following the survey that History has afforded, how 
naturally does the sequence show itself as part of the 
constant course of things, that the end of Theological 
Speculation having been now attained, in the form of 
largely-increased Self-knowledge, the attention of man, 
concentrated about its proper home, should henceforth 
begin mainly to occupy itself with theories of social and 
domestic concern ! — not in the least indeed ceasing to 
theorize, since that is the mode of thought to which the 
whole action of mind has proved to be adapted; but 
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having now possessed itself of the practical experience 
which enables it, by due control and subjugation of 
lower impulse, to frame its theories with the cautious 
watchfulness of induction which ensures to them so 
greatly enhanced a return of the fruits of mental labour. 
How entirely does evident fact agree with that which 
reasoning would also infer, that theories of religion begin- 
ning now to subside, theories of this more substantial sort 
should immediately shoot out in every branch of secular 
interest, but most of all in the direction where the feeling 
of man so intimately finds its most abundant concern : — 
since, according to all our finding, feeling is that which 
constitutes the agent in every kind of constructive 
Art! 

And lying before us as the ground of our confidence 
in the new species of theorizing that must take the place 
of the theological, is now the fact that this creative Feel- 
ing has itself become a thing so manifestly beyond 
that former stage of feeling, as scarcely to have the 
means of knowing itself of the same class. If we 
compare the signs of the distant periods together, — 
the far remote one in which Theology took its rise, 
with that of our own experience, — it is evident, that the 
collective sentiment which we intend to represent by the 
word " Feeling" when used in this general sense, as 
comprehending the whole substance of emotive instinct 
which forms the outpouring of personal desires, has not 
undergone so long a course of re-action from the 
influence of progressively-developing intelligence, with- 
out manifesting a change so thoroughly wrought into its 
own nature as indeed truly to justify the habitual estima- 
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tion of the latter condition as an entirely new and distinct 
species l—feelingy in its actual state, though still forming 
the pure expression of average selfisnij being a thing that 
ceases to bear almost any kind of resemblance to the 
coarse impulse, engrossed with the demand for gratifica- 
tion of the more animal portion of self, which constituted 
the feeling of early humanity ; — just because Self itself has 
become a new thing, literally enlarged by having come 
to include a multitude of new interests, once external to 
it, but now bound up into its very substance together with 
the more immediate ones. The new interests, it is equally 
evident, have had their source in the constantly multiply- 
ing inter-relations with fellow-men; and it would 
actually seem to be only just at the present epoch of the 
world's history, that the eficct of the action has become 
so distinctly recognized, — recognized because marked 
in our nature, — as properly to demand its embodiment 
in a science. As long as the early phases of Religion 
were predominant, we have seen that the matter of 
human relations was detained in subordination ; and yet 
so far, after all, from this detention being an evil, it turns 
out to be the real essential preparation for the effectual 
working of the subject, — the digging down to the root 
of it, which is altogether inaccessible at the beginning. 
The heathen moralists could, in the nature of things, 
attack the subject only at the surface ; the mores with 
which they dealt, according to the average estimation of 
the word by the ancients, were as yet so rudely conceived 
as to stand only for superficial manners. It is only now, 
and precisely by means of the influence derived from 
previous Religion, that men have wrought their way into 
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the true interior, so as properly to feel the need of a real 
Science of Morality. 

In this general manner of gathering indications, there 
even appears to have become realized into the distinct- 
ness capable of entering into our calculations, that sort 
of variation in the prevailing habit of mind, that can 
in fact adequately represent itself in no other way 
than by the analogy of actual organic change in the 
structure of the mind. During the stage of mind 
which produced Theology, we have seen the stream 
of feeling pouring itself out from the already-organized 
abode of feeling, into creation which resulted in the 
formation of incipient intelligence ; in our own day, 
on the contrary, the current of vital action appears to 
have set from what we must take as a now constituted 
exterior to our nature, a differentiated surface, which by 
its new re-action upon the inner feeling, is the means of 
developing the true moral nature. And this fact, if it 
may be taken as belonging to the natural science of the 
mind, gives exactly the key to the course of Philosophy 
furnished by History, while it shows us also how we 
have now intelligently to proceed in our future aiming at 
Morality. For now we see, that in order that o\yr mental 
perceptions may keep pace with the actual course of 
things, (—the change in our mental perceptions being 
indeed the true consequence, and means of proof to our- 
selves, of the actual change: — ) the perceived basis for 
all our acts of reasoning, or point of view required to be 
taken by us, in order to match the tnith of nature, is 
changed also, from the primitive subjective, to the now 
attained abstract external view. The learning to look 
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upon general subjects from a station, as it were, out of 
ourselves, is the metaphysical advance which, with regard 
to the average generality of thinkers, is now just reached ; 
and one which in its decisive settlement, — no longer as 
matter of debate, which may be turned one way or an- 
other according to opinion, — is a positive attainment that 
for its importance to moral science, may perhaps be said 
to hold a station that, with a very deep and significant 
parallelism, corresponds with the true knowledge of 
astronomy which enables us to estimate the position of 
the planetary bodies of the solar system, not only as 
actually beheld from our earth, but also according to 
their calculated bearing from their gravitating centre. 
The being able not only to possess ourselves of that 
external point of view, from which we no longer see 
things according to theu* personal influence upon our- 
selves, but according to their heliocentric relation to 
the whole system of things, — not only to possess it, but 
to be aware that we possess it; — to possess it without 
neglecting, on the other hand, the importance of the 
personal aspect, as that on whose accuracy all our infor- 
mation of any kind primarily depends ; — but, keeping the 
two points of view essentially distinct, to know how to 
use each in its right place : — seems to form the marked 
change which at once shows us in what the real nature 
of progress in our reasoning powers may be held to 
consist, while, from our review of past exercise of 
reason, we have also every ground of confidence given 
to our inference that it is actually taking place. 

And here we find ourselves indeed arrived at the very 
distinction which the current taste of our day has turned 
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into the theme of its most pungent ridicule, as the 
"German cant" of subjective smd objective: — discovering 
perhaps all unawares, and notwithstanding all prejudice 
against it with which we may have set out, that the 
necessity of the distinction has grown upon us, until at 
last the obtaining of it proves to be that which is, in fact, 
the truly practical end of all our science of the mind ! 
For the quality of mind which we, have learned to re- 
cognize as constituting the highest general result of in- 
tellect, is that of soundness of judgment : and if we analyse 
this quality, is it not found to depend entirely upon the 
power of separating particulars that are essential from 
those which are not essential ? — and it is precisely to this 
power that we attain by the conscious distinction of the 
personal and abstract points of view. In all our ordi- 
nary experience, the result at which clear and candid 
thought uniformly arrives, whenever it is called upon to 
settle between conflicting opinions, is, that difference 
arises solely, but inevitably, from the different points of 
view that are taken by different individualities ; and that 
therefore the only effectual proceeding is to eliminate that 
which is common and harmonious from the particular 
and discordant. Eminently, at all events, do we find it 
to be the case in regard to religious controversy : — in 
which the whole mass of confusion, and mutual mis- 
apprehension, as we look back upon it, seems traceable to 
the one simple fact of this generally unconscious mingling 
together, in each individual apprehension, of the oppo- 
site points of view ; in consequence of which mingling, 
neither party has the capacity in himself of making 
allowance for the personal variation necessary to his 
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antagonist. Together with the distinction, ( — and the 
appreciating of it comes as the evidence of the mental 
powers having ripened to such extent as to enable them 
to represent it, — ) arrives the first appropriate sense of 
the meaning of opinion ; and this is a realization which 
adds so importantly to the comprehensiveness of our 
mind, that it appears indeed to be that which first 
renders the amount of our subjective knowledge really 
available to us. For we are able to make practical use 
of our internal impressions only accordingly as we know 
that we may depend upon them ; and we ascertain their 
reliableness by the test of experience : — if, now, we have 
learned also definitely to sort them into their several 
classes, those which have duly stood the test, and 
therefore are matter of firm helief,^ and those which 
having not yet begun to seek the test, are matter of 
nothing more than mere personal opinion* — ^we are 
henceforth manifestly enabled to act upon them with 
safe discrimination, and that soundness of judgment 
which alone can draw a moral value out of knowledge. 

While the mind is yet hovering between the different 
points of view, and therefore not yet realizing the mere 
subjectiveness of opinion^ the effect upon its moral con- 
dition from the felt incompatibilities of individual judg- 
ments, is such as to form a serious obstacle to the 
pursuit of truth. There is a pervading consciousness 



* OptnioUf — belief, — and finally knowledgei— thus appear as only 
marked stages of different degrees of intensity, in the developing con- 
sciousness of the mind as to the correspondence of its own organism 
with the existence without. 
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that we do not know whether there is any such thing as 
truth at all; — that true and false are interchangeable 
terms; — that we might express our thoughts with an 
affirmative or a negative with perfect indifference of 
choice : — the singular phenomenon of suspense which so 
strikingly points out the state of transition ! No wonder 
that in such a state we take up the views of one con- 
troversialist after another with a sceptical doubt as to 
whether we agree or disagree ; — our disposition either 
way ready to be determined by the merest whim of 
accident. But now, the separation once made, we are 
in the position to gather our balance of value from all, 
with the clearing away of the whole substance of the 
difficulty that before pressed upon us regarding it! It is 
no longer the case for us, that we have to make out the 
one half of thinkers to be right, and the other half wrong, 
while all the time we have an invincible conviction how 
much of truth justly belongs to both ; — nor that we have 
to compel them against the grain into impossible accord- 
ance; — but all we have to do is only to arrange the 
thought of each into its proper class : which, once being 
done, it never fails to find the legitimate connection that 
justifies it. And if the separation aids us in regard to 
these trifling differences between individual man and 
man, it is altogether the same with those far higher 
differences which have shown themselves operating upon 
the general belief of mankind as the effect of Time : 
demonstrating how it can truly be seen, and without any 
injury to our permanent faith in Truth itself, that what 
we saw to be subjectively true to us at one time, may be 
subjectively false at another : — and yet that the dis- 
w 
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covery, in consequence of the recognized subjection to 
that higher Truth, is such as not to shake our confidence 
in ourselves, and our own powers of finding truth, but 
essentially to confirm it I 

Thus is it that the theological belief in Deity, which 
seemed vanishing away as a discarded delusion, now 
resumes its position of as firmly real a value, however 
proportionately diminished in degree of value, now that we 
have ceased to believe in it, as it had at the time when 
we believed in it with our inmost souls. For having come 
to look upon it as merely the expression of the subjective 
aspect, under which the conception of the Unknown 
Cause necessarily presented itself in the first instance, 
the belief is now seen to be so far from false, that it is 
only imperfect in the degree that we must confess to be 
appropriate to creatures in our own condition ; and the 
very recognition of which is a promise of emerging 
beyond it : — it is no longer false, just because of the 
extended insight which enables us to perceive that it is 
only infinitely partial, when we compare the aspect to 
ourselves as only a minute item in the general account 
of the absolute truth of things. 

And this is the satisfying end to the worst of scepti- 
cism as to real existence of such a thing as truth at alL 
As soon as we have learned to rise above ourselves, and 
look down upon ourselves as only one poor little insigni- 
ficant medium of truth, — the truth cls it appears to vs has 
become a thing altogether apart from the truth that is 
to be counted absolute and per se ; — we are made to feel 
as if now first indeed had the abstract nature and mean- 
ing of truth become manifest to us, and the real 
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perception of its own permanence, outside and inde- 
pendent of us, revealed itself, precisely from our con- 
sciousness of the changing aspect it has worn in our 
personal viewing of it. — And now also do we come to 
perceive farther, how the incidental falling of the two 
aspects even into direct opposition, is matter that not 
only requires to be calculated for as of inevitable 
occurrence, but is actually capable of being turned to 
account, perhaps as our only means of deriving the 
knowledge that out of our own particular becomes con- 
stantly more and more universal. 

Hence appears no le.^s the futility of making any 
question as to which of the two points of view is to be 
estimated the higher, when each in turn is constantly 
the means of working out the other, and the present 
importance of each depends so entirely upon its con- 
nexion, that our answer to the query might still be 
returned equally in favour of either, according to the 
object we have in our mind in making it ! — Absolutely 
considered, the objective view afforded by intelligence is 
the latest and ripest fruit of development, that which 
brings us into communication with creating nature, 
and is the means of mirroring to us the only really 
serviceable knowledge of our own selves ; — but then, 
personally considered, the true following of tliat aspect 
which belongs to us subjectively, is the only source of the 
practical action of thought which is the very fulfilment 
of our being, as individual agents in the general working 
whole. — The equal recognition of both, and at the same 
time, due dii^crimination between them, is the point to 
which we have to come : — and to which, as before 
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observed, it actually appears that nature has made it 
possible for us to come, only just in the condition to 
wliich our present science has arrived. 

And the result is one which, it must also be remarked, 
falls in exactly with that which was to have been expected 
from the preceding " comparative anatomy" of the 
natural liistory of philosophy. The setting in of the 
present external current of intellectual thought, is the 
evidence of effected integration at the surface of being, 
henceforth to perform its part of re-acting upon the moral 
interior : — it is a commencement of organization which 
calls back the immediate analogy of primary physical de- 
velopment, the differentiation between surface and centre ! 
It is the beginning formation of parts in the nature, the 
distinct elimination of the intellectual province of mind 
from the moral, which, — however it has been the i)revious 
work of analysis to find identically constituted in respect 
of the homogeneous nature of their elements, — comes 
now, in the permanent sundering of those spheres of 
action, to be seen as the essential mark of progress. 
Now that the intellectual nature is distinctly integrated, 
and only now, it begins the true action upon the moral, 
which we have learned to distinguish as science. The 
bent to science which notoriously characterizes our own 
day, is the sign which our subjective consciousness renders 
to us, that Nature in her actual stage is acting upon 
us objectively : in so doing effecting a reflection of her 
own mode in our reasoning powers. As long as this 
stage of operation is in course, — that is, while the 
externgll current continues to fulfil its period, — it would 
seem that the case must also be, that human logic will 
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continue to have its habitual basis in only that which 
we name the inductive facts of sensible outward obser- 
vation. 

There may seem something paradoxical in now ad- 
ducing, as the last of the works which have chiefly 
served in building up the present view in my own mind, 
one which in important respects appears so directly 
opposed to it as the volume of Mr. Buckle, already 
quoted.* I believe, as I shall presently endeavour to 
show, that the opposition is only apparent ; but that which 
it affords of confirmation is, at all events, of a kind so 
essential as appears to myself to give the final clench- 
ing of the whole principle. The work seems to ofier 
itself to me as furnishing, in fact, in its entire con- 
struction, the exact illustration of that which has just 
been inferred to be the desideratum in all our general 
views of large subjects, — the taking distinctly of a purely 
intellectual point of view. And the powerful sensation 
which the work has made upon the public mind, to- 
gether with the general bearing of the discussion called 
forth by it, serves indeed no less strikingly as the 
symptom that is sought, of the existing condition of the 
age's consciousness : — showing, as it has done, with 
such peculiar expression, the need which is truly making 
itself felt there of a Science of Morality, and which is 
itself also so sure a precursor of the advent approaching 
to fulfil the need. 



% 

* History of Civilization in England, Vol. I, 1858. 
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According to the present principle, the very separa- 
tion of the intellectual objective point of view from the 
subjective moral, which Mr. Buckle has carried out to a 
degree hitherto unknown, is the true initial step which 
Nature herself requires to be made, before a true 
Science of Morality can become possible. — That such a 
treatment, on the other hand, should seem the most 
utterly opposed to such an end, the most entirely sub-r 
versive to, and absurdly inconsistent with, any such 
object, in the apprehension of those who still remain 
attached to the theological mode of viewing things, — 
serves no less aptly as an illustration, when we take it 
as another proof of that which has been found respecting 
all the controversy of the past : — the utt^r purposeless- 
ness of it where the thoughts of opponents lie in different 
planes. — And that they do so lie in this instance, is 
drawn out in tangible obviousness in the figure under 
which the course of things has here all along presented 
itself: of stages, namely, where each several addition 
growing out of that which preceded, lies successively 
upon and beyond it : — according to which, Mr. Buckle's 
design of a Philosophy of History upon a true basis of 
science, really takes its stand upon a ground which is 
furnished by materials that for his Critics have yet to be 
elaborated, out of the metaphysical theories to which in 
different degrees they all continue to hold. 

This Author seems to have come to a stage of thought 
where he can discern, that so far from metaphysical princi- 
ples hitherto received furnishing a fixed measure by which 
to judgS of History, it is, reversely, only by empirical 
gatherings out of History, that a basis can be found for 
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metaphysicizing upon the subject in any way that shall be 
of real effect ; — ^the more utterly empirical the gatherings 
are, and destitute of intermixture of human thought, (as wa g 
observed before of the Painter's Art,) forming only the 
more truly the expression of the average facts of Nature. 
In endeavouring to delineate the aspect of Nature's facts, 
in a mode that shall go so far beyond the superficial 
mannerism of former liistory (in general), as, to reach 
Nature's own subjective truth in the matter, he removes 
himself the farthest possible from the distorting influence 
of human consciousness ; and he effects the removal by 
at the same time obtaining that first generalization re- 
specting the consciousness of Nature which is afforded 
by — iVMm6er,r-that primal indication which has already 
been deified in the parallel effort of a previous stage of 
Philosophy ! — By a new Pythagorean worship of Number, 
under its modern form of Statistics^ Mr. Buckle per- 
ceives that to the really philosophic historian, generaliza- 
tions of this kind are but themselves the initial facts, 
whose accumulation is the inductive process that is to 
lead on to a stage of farther generalization, higher and 
vaster than has yet been thought of The object of his 
work appears to be, indeed, no other than an aiming to find 
the mind and character of Nature, by the same means, 
after all, as that by which unconsciously we gather 
the impression of the character of an individual man : — 
that is, by an estimate of the preponderating tendency 
of the multitude of his individual actions. I think if 
we regard it in this light, we may, without any reference 
to the abstruse " doctrine of chances," obtain a notion 
out of our practical experience, that will illustrate for us 
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the value of Statistics, even so far as with regard to 
what appears at first so absurd a connexion, as that 
which is found to exist between arithmetical figures, 
and the really Religious aspect of the Philosophy of 
History. 

Theologians have founded their view of the plan of 
Providence upon an assumed theory of the character of 
Deity, which in fact was a metaphysical assertion of* the 
mind of man, now seen to be a far too "limited" 
measure for the actual " ways of God" exposed in 
History. The true metaphysics of the subject requires 
that the mind of God as revealed in those ways should 

be ascertained : — and how? It can only be learned in 

the same manner that we have acquired our estimate of 
our fellow-men ; and that is, by comparing repeated 
experiences, K we analyse our judgment of an in- 
dividual person, — who must be unconnected with us by 
any special interest, so that our judgment may not be 
warped by personal partiality ; and one also whose life 
was not marked by any of those extraordinary virtues or 
vices that belong to the class of accidental interruptions 
and disturbances of the natural : — I think we find that 
our general impression represents much more the nu- 
merical preponderance of acts of a certain description, 
than perceptiQn as to the relative quality or intensity of 
the acts ; for general impression of a character regards 
its pervading tendency, and what is this but the con- 
stancy, which means the frequent repetition of those 
certain acts? In childish apprehension, such as is 
depicted in the style of romantic fiction, character is 
supposed to be stamped by some one conspicuous deed ; 
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but practical wisdom corrects the notion into a perception 
of the far truer knowledge of the real being to be gained 
by the multiplied minute effects of daily intercourse. 
Only those domestic companions to whom the whole 
series of these minute acts has been within reach of 
observation, truly know the character of the being. — K, 
now, we imagine the being we are seeking to know, 
entirely apart from ourselves, except thus by means of 
outward ostensible acts ; — if those acts, proceeding 
entirely from impulse within themselves, and free from 
all external disturbance, are necessarily equable, and 
without any distinction into great and little, important 
and unimportant ; — and if the acts be so infinitely nume- 
rous that the observer can retain in his memory but an 
infinitesimally small portion of them, while yet by no 
other means can he appreciate the Character aimed at 
than by gaining a general impression, or contemporaneous 
survey of the whole : — how else is it possible that man 
shall sum up the immensity of Nature's doings, than by 
beginning with this counting of the facts as they fall 
within his reach, and setting them down in figures, so 
that he may be able to deal with them to mathematical 
purpose ? And, by scientific analogy with the process 
that has already found practical success, have we not the 
right to feel, that, whatever might be the subjective 
instinct that belonged to an earlier stage of apprehension, 
this mathematical purpose tends directly towards the true 
knowledge of God ! 

But the very statement of the question in this manner, 
with the provisional reservations that are found necessary, 
leads at once into the heart of the difference between the 
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subjective and objective thinkers, and shows perhaps the 
cause of the deep awakening of thought upon the subject 
of Morality which this book has occasioned. To the 
former, or theologically-minded, the real knowledge of 
God is so far from being gained by outward ostensible 
acts, that it is purely itituitional, and analogous in nature 
to that instinct of personal affection which it was felt 
necessary upon the objective view to exclude. The dis- 
tinct sorting of the two species of knowledge into their 
several sources is obviously the indispensable preparation 
for understanding the subject And it seems to be truly 
done, when, according to the plan here laid down, we 
>take the distinction of the " subjective" as meaning that 
species of knowledge which is organized in our own 
constitution, and therefore strictly personal, while the 
unorganized external knowledge is that which belongs to 
the real absolute truth of things, — appreciated by us in 
an infinitely niinute manner, but still incomparably the 
more valuable of the two whenever we can obtain any 
degree of it whatsoever. Still, we can only get at this 
degree, by truly accomplishing our own organism in 
the first place ; in consequence of which, the thorough 
working of the subjective view into intelligent harmony 
with the other, is the step that inevitably precedes all 
progress in the subject And the harmony is surely 
found when we regard all these subjective " intuitions", 
whether they be of the kind of Divine inspiration, or of 
human love, as in fact precisely of the same nature as 
that already attributed to artistic genius: — the instinct 
of pieiy , of affection, or of creative art, named only differ- 
ently according to the sphere in which it acts, being 
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taken as always the expression of a well-balanced, 
rapidly-acting power of assimilation with the portion of 
external nature presented to it, by which it is enabled at 
once to seize the essential characteristics, and therefore 
penetrate to the heart of it, though its real road is always 
round by the surface. It is true that in its highest, finest 
operation, the instinct appears even to attain the character 
of the electric'spark, that darts at once to its point through 
all material obstacle ; but, if only in completion of the 
analogy, we > must see that this can take place only in 
instances of near contact The rule seems as if it might 
be established as universal, that however the outside 
transit be passed so slightly and so swiftly as to escape 
our subjective attention, it has nevertheless been truly 
fulfilled ; and the fact, if it may once be taken as estab- 
lished, renders immediately clear the external process 

that meets us in the deliberate conscious operation. 

Owing, also, to the variety of personal feeling upon, a 
subject so essentially open to variety as this of the human 
affections, even the statement just made of the true know- 
ledge that is gained by life-long acquaintance, is capable 
of being contrbverted ; since it does occasionally occur 
that a stranger will light upon true character that has 
remained hidden from members of the same family ; — 
that love will spring forth whole and perfect at first sight. 
But is it not evident that cases like these are consequent 
upon what ought to be classed as personal accidents, 
irregularities incident to peculiar excess or deficiency in 
individual constitution, that in no way prevent the other 
from being the average truth ? And the very occurrence 
of these irregularities proves the necessity that has just 
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been urged, of the preliminary that the reason of man 
is required to arrange before moral subjects can be treated 
with any true practical effect ; — and that is, the obtaining 
of a distinct separation in the consciousness between that 
which is personal to self, and that which, being universal, 
may rightly be calculated upon being found in others ; — 
the due marking out of that which seems right and 
proper from the limited view which regards only our 
own subjective selves, and the enlarged abstract view 
which estimates that which is right and proper in itself. 

Considered in this manner, no one will doubt that the 
deliberate operation of intelligence is destined to introduce 
high improvement into the moral feeling of mankind ; 
and wherein is the real difference when it is applied to 
the department of our nature which we class as Religion ? 
The aim of the latter is to learn the general intention, 
will, or character of Divine Providence ; and in order 
to attain it, to conceive that a merely subjective apprehen- 
sion will suffice, — though now it represents the conscious- 
ness of the whole average of humanity, — is an assumption 
and presumption that exactly resembles in kind, while 
it immeasurably transcends in degree, the narrow 
personal conceit that sets up individual judgment as a 
standard for the moral sense of human nature in general. 
Large acquaintance with the overt manifestations of the 
latter, is that which works out the needed correction ; 
and it is precisely the same sort of correction with regard 
to the true bearing of the acts of Providence, which 
nothing else but this same intellectual accuracy in the 
estimating of them is able to afford us, that is required 
in order to bring our Religion also into the same elevated 
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position with our Morality. We have to use our know- 
ledge of humanity, that is, not in the least as a measure 
of the Divine nature, but only as a firm ground obtained 
from which to make our observations. 

Or, — as we may express the same result otherwise, 
according to the very figure that has been here adopted 
all along: — the essential difference between the old 
metaphysics and the new, is this : that our knowledge of 
Deity, or of the Guiding Principle of Nature, has to 
be gained, not by the mere transference of the image of 
the mind of Man, as if a thing of limited kind could be 
supposed capable of giving us acquaintance with the Mind 
of God ; but by the following of that ordinary method 
which, precisely by means of its commencing upon the 
outer surface, with the most material and simply sensa- 
tional impression of its subject, renders the knowledge 
finally gained the reflection of the whole consciousness 
of Universal Nature. 

And thus occurs the entire coincidence of principle 
that seems to authorize the considering of this work of 
Mr. Buckle, notwithstanding the remoteness of its own 
intention, essentially at one with that of Mr. Spencer ; — 
to constitute it, in fact, nothing else than a new chapter 
of the " Development Theory," bringing its delineation 
of human nature in Action^ as the apt continuation of the 
preceding view of hum/in nature in Formation. Perhaps 
for the very reason of the principle of Development 
being so pointedly ignored by Mr. Buckle himself 
throughout his whole volume, does the confirmation 
bring the greater satisfaction, when, after tracing the 
foregoing view, the identity is found to establish itself 
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from sources of such totally different direction : — the 
mode of working out the principle adopted by Mr. 
Buckle giving, as it were, the transverse section of 
breadth to the subject, that proves to fall into true 
correspondence with the length of it drawn out by 
Mr. Spencer. 

The one pervading doctrine that, notwithstanding 
incidental differences, seems to bring into harmony the 
respective generalizations of these two bold Speculators 
of the "dull, inductive, unimaginative" nineteenth 
century, is the primal effectiveness of external agency : — 
shown by Mr. Spencer with regard to the entire series of 
animate existence, as exhibiting a regular and constantly 
progressive Evolution of higher organisms, or modes of 
being ^ formed out of the lower; — shown by Mr. Buckle 
in the exclusive department of the mental organism of 
character, or m^des of acting; — but according to the 
showing of both Authors alike, consisting in the fact of 
the physical uniformly preceding, and efficiently causing, 
the development of the psychical ; the environment of 
circumstances uniformly determining the destiny of the 
organized existence. Taking the scheme of principle 
thus, the. idea of any one department being " exclusive" 
in any essential sense, — in any other way than for the 
convenience of an Author's arrangement of his subject, — 
seems flagrantly incongruous : at all events it is entirely 
capable of being separated from the general view in the 
reader's apprehension. 

At p. 162, Mr. Buckle expresses the ground adopted 
by himself thus : — " Whatever, therefore, the moral and 
intellectual progress of men may be, it resolves itself 
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not into a progress of natural capacity, but into a pro- 
gress, if I may so say, of opportunity ; that is, an 
improvement in the circumstances under which that 
capacity after birth comes into play. Here, then, lies 
the gist of the whole matter. The progress is one, not 
of internal power, but of external advantage. The 
child born in a civilized land is not likely, as such, to 
be superior to one bom among barbarians ; and the 
difference which ensues between the acts of the two 
children will be caused, so far as we know, solely by the 
pressure of external circumstances ; by which I mean 
the surrounding opinions, knowledge, associations, in a 
word, the entire mental atmosphere in which the two 
children are respectively nurtured." 

Compare with this, — chiefly for the analogy, but also 
for the needed correction, or addition, which I cannot 
but think to be obtained for it, — the idea of Mr. Spencer 
regarding the production of varied species out of 
originally homogeneous organic germs, by means not 
only of their original adaptability to receive the impres- 
sion of new conditions of environment^ but also to their 
power of retaining and perpetuating the impression.* 
Mr. Buckle considers that the present state of psycholo- 
gical science is such as to render the belief in hereditaiy 
transmission of mental qualities no more than " pre- 
carious" speculation; but he will not deny that the 
best means of arriving at safety in our belief, lies in the 
obtaining of a consistent harmony with all hitherto 



See the Essay upon Transcendental Physioloy^y. 
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admitted knowledge : and what is there indeed other 
than entirely harmonious with Mr. Buckle's own prin- 
ciple in the theory of Mr. Spencer, when the doctrine of 
transmission of progress, which characterizes the latter, 
supposes nothing more than in fact a continuation of the 
very same operation insisted upon by himself; a working 
out of the links of transmission by the identical process 
which he himself describes as effecting certain portions 
of isolated condition ? If the progress taking place in 
the individual man as an eifect of circumstance, is yet a 
true effect, what should be the reason of its breaking the 
universal law of nature, by forbearing to propagate 
itself? If the ordinary basis of human nature is trans- 
mitted, what is there that should prevent the newly- 
obtained portion from being transmitted at the same 
time ? And that the ordinary basis is transmitted, and 
not an isolated production of fresh creation in every indi- 
vidual instance, Mr. Spencer's theory gives the strongest 
of all testimony of probability, by showing how that 
basis may have been effected at its very commencement 
in precisely the same manner as each sev^eral degree of 
improvement is supposed to have been since added to it : 
a strength of probability which seems indeed to throw 
the need of demonstration upon the denial of the 
proposition. The essential idea thus carried out approves 
itself as true by the very perfectiiess of its consistency ; 
whereas to suppose it possible, as Mr. Buckle might be 
thought to do, that the progress in external conditions 
which he shows to be the main agent in effecting the 
progress in Social life, should at the same time effect 
nothing of improvement in the constitution of the human 
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mind, would be to make the latter the sole inorganic 
portion of existence, an exception and anomaly amidst 
all the rest of nature : — which would surely form but 
another phase, and a very monstrous one, of unphilo- 

sophical "limitation." So far, however, is Mr. 

Buckle from actually asserting any positive denial of the 
idea of human development,* that he would appear to 
be rather only intending to lay it aside, as unnecessary 
to his immediate object. And the determination is one 
which it is indeed scarcely possible to enter into his own 
point of view without feeling to admit of strong justifica- 
tion. For if, according to his own plan, we could 
turn the estimation into an arithmetical calculation, and 
try to make clear to ourselves what sort of proportion 
the space of history delineated by him, bears to that 
delineated by Mr. Spencer, — perhaps no one of his 
readers would any longer doubt, that relatively to the 
comparatively insignificant portion of time to which 
his subject belongs, the leaving of the question of de- 
velopment entirely out of sight, was at least a prudent 
simplifying of his treatment. 

From this so-far rigidly logical practice, adopted by 
Mr. Buckle, of banishing subordinate considerations. 



* ** Such, however, is still our ignorance of physical laws, that we 
must consider this alleged progress as a very doubtful point." p. 160. 
The difficulty of admitting it, he must at all events allow to be incom- 
parably diminished by that principle which he applauds later, when he 
says of Montesquieu : — " According to his view of history, no great 
alteration can be effected, except by virtiie of a long train of antecedentSf 
where alone we are to seek the cause of what to a superficial eye is the 
work of individuals." p. 753. 

X 
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appear indeed to have sprung all the main sources of 
offence which have been so loudly cried out against by 
his various critics. Errors of detail excepted, which 
seem as if they might without injury be left to subse- 
quent rectification, the comprehensiveness of his point of 
view appears, in the nature of it, to be sufficient to 
account for most of what they blame. He thus states 
the problem under which his subject presents itself to 
him: — 

" Rejecting the metaphysical dogma of free-will, and 
the theological dogma of predestined events, we are 
driven to the conclusion that the actions of men, being 
determined solely by their antecedents, must have a 
character of uniformity, that is to say, must, under 
precisely the same circumstances, always issue in pre- 
cisely the same results. And as all antecedents are 
either in the mind or out of it, we clearly see that all the 
variations in the results, in other words, all the changes 
of which historv is full, all the vicissitudes of the human 
race, their progress or their decay, their happiness or 
their misery, must be the fruit of a double action ; an 
action of external phenomeria upon the mindy and another 
action of the mind upon the phenomena'^ p. 18. (The 
Italics are not Mr. Buckle's own.) 

The first portion of this double action obviously 
belongs to what must be called the Natural History 
of Man, his physical constitution, and all that internal 
elaboration which constitutes the growth of his moral 
being, w^ith which science and rehgion and biography 
mainly interest themselves ; but the history of human 
transactions^ which is History properly so called, occupies 
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itself exclusively with the latter. The part of human 
nature which comes into contact with physical nature so 
as to gain that ascendency over it on which Civilization 
depends, is undoubtedly and solely the Intellectual, and 
hence it would seem to follow from the statement as a selt- 
evident proposition, that the Progress of Intellect is that 
which also constitutes the Progress of Civilization. 

The basis of the vastly comprehensive scheme assumed 
by Mr. Buckle thus seems to rest upon these two extreme 
propositions : — ^that external conditions eflFect inward de- 
velopment ; and that man, having once attained through 
now developed intellectual power to the government of 
external conditions, henceforth carries on future develop- 
ment, as it were under his own hands, through the 
exercise of that intellectual guidance of the physical 
agencies. And in his attention to these extreme terms 
of his argument, he neglects all the middle terms ( — 
breaks down the extended syllogism into a simple piece 
of analogy? — ). Such, for instance, appears to be the 
motive for his flagrant neglect of Race ; which stands as 
so eminent an one of those Mid-arches of constructive 
Theories of Existence: — a metaphysical belief to pro- 
fessionally-limited Ethnologists, Kut at the same time, to 
the scientific explorer of the Natural History of Mankind, 
a very real mark of distinction, organized into a now 
established fact of nature, by means of that, original 
action of physical conditions which is ihe prime agent in 
Mr. Buckle's own recognition. Circumstances of climate, 
soil, &c., may well, indeed, have formed the race; but 
experience has long attested the subsequent reality of the 
re-actionary influence that goes on to be exercised by 
the effected organization. 
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Of the same kind of overlooking of intermediate steps, 
is also that important one relating to the moral natm*e of 
man ; in regard to which it appears to be the object of 
the Author to isolate himself from what is indeed truly 
the legitimate established consciousness of mankind, in 
order to maintain his own aimed-at equally legitimate 
stand oiUside and above human nature as hitherto calcu- 
lated. Subjectively, moral impulse is all-in-all. While 
we limit our view to that which pertains only to our own 
personal selves, the moral is the ever-present motive 
power that constitutes the whole life of our being. But 
instantly that we rise above the personal, and seek to 
trace the action that is become general, it is evident 
that the individual impulse has no other means of acting 
upon the life of Social Humanity, regarded as a part of 
nature, than through the Intellect, which is in fact the 
human assertion of command over the lower, physical, 
department of nature : — as the consequence of which 
action also, the Intellect is necessarily rendered the true 
index upon which the general advancement is marked. 
Still it must always be protested, as equally clear, tliat 
the moral nature is so essentially involved in this intel- 
lectual action, as to make progress in the one depart- 
ment inevitably connected with progress in the other. 
May we not say even that the fact of our own feeling, 
or recognition of the outward advancement, implies a 
response to that advancement as having also taken place 
in our own psychical constitution, and therefore furnishes 
indeed a positive demonstration of our own subjective 
progression, — of which Mr. Buckle appears to doubt? 
Does it not prove, that is to say, the very thing of which 
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this work is now regarded as affording the indication : 
that the law, namely, of inter-action, and consequent 
modification, being foand as exactly constant here as in 
every other department of mind and of nature, the 
Intellect is accordingly no isolated, limited faculty, as it 
originally appeared, but one whose operation has wrought 
upon the nature within just as well as upon the nature 
without, and thence has effected a true organic change 
upon its moral substratum ; — ^the result of which change, 
as apparent to ourselves, is our present power of forming, 
out of that which was once only impulsive sentiment, a 
now Rational Morality ?* 

* The mode of treatment adopted by this Author carries back the 
recollection to another philosophical writer, the character of whose 
thought appears entirely harmonious, — Mr. Mackay, who eyen with 
regard to the religious sentiment itself has found that on a large re- 
trospect of historical observation, it needs to be considered in the light 
of a Progress of the Intdleci. " This progress" — as the analysis of his 
admirable Introduction is succinctly given in Chapman's AnalyHcdl 
Catalogue — '' it will be seen, is a manifestation of the Intellect. It is 
this which, from small beginnings, tends, in the course of education 
and civilization, to establish a useful control over the vague promptings 
of the sennes and sentiments. For we feel before we learn to feel 
rightly; so that while feeUng remains nearly the same, remarkable 
changes occur in its direction and mode of expression." In this sen- 
tence we have an answer to the substance of the objections made 
against the station of preference given to the intellect by Mr. Buckle ; 
and to it Mr. Mackay adds the authority of Pascal :— " Let us try to 

think rightly, for this is the foundation of morality." Still, even to 

the profound and philosophical view of the mutual relation of faculties 
given by Mr. Mackay, there remains also wanting that which is required 
to give harmony to every aspect of the scheme ; — and that is, the 
recognition of the principle of development in the constitution as well 
as in the outward exercise of human nature, according to which we 
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In this change is implied a vastness of idea which can 
be but faintly shadowed under the typal figure, obtained 
from the universal mode of growth — otherwise scarcely 
to be expressed at all in words; — since it is one that 
must be analogous, and on a higher scale, to that which 
the world has already obtained as the effect of the whole 
course of theological religion ! And, however rash it 
may be to generalize upon experience that is present, as 
we are enabled to do upon that which is past, if we attend 
to the signs that mark the development now going on, 
they are such as indeed seem to show a repetition in 
wondrous harmony with all that has been traced before 
as to the ripening of new stages of consciousness. They 
appear, that is, to show that the moral change which is 
taking place,— the producing, namely, of moral feeling 
out of a ruder stage of emotion by means of the action of 
intellect, — is being effected by a process that corresponds 
entirely with the counter-mode in which it has been al- 
ready supposed that conscious intelligence itself was pre- 
viously wrought out by means of religious sentiment. 
For may we not regard the work of Intellect as still one 
of impulsive Art, — however the Art that is appropriate 
to the Intellect be of very diflFerent and higher kind than 
that which belonged to the sentimental nature, — when it 
gathers together its materials of measured facts, and 
builds them into that form of definite abstraction, now 



have no longer to regard the several tendencies as if definitely placed in 
the mind with a view to their due balance and beneficial co-operation ; 
but as growing out of one another, the rtavit, and not the cause, of 
their own inter-action, aud of all that other actioo of external nature. 



^ 
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appearing plainly in its true nature as intellectual theory, 
on which is truly impressed its own Image of Self? — 
and is the process not once more entirely gone through, 
of the trial of the work, rudely-invented at first, by 
comparison with all the already established organism of 
nature, until experience has finally converted the specu- 
lation into science, and at the same time the new forma- 

tion of psychical substance is effected ? Such is the 

analogy that truly appears to return, when the conception 
is once realized of the " large generalizations" which, as 
Mr. Buckle has awakened the attention of the age to 
*feel, are required to attain any true philosophy of the 
condition of human nature. And the very fact of 
its requirement, that the mind should be compelled 
thus to fling itself entirely abroad, before it has any 
capacity to feel itself at home, is indeed already suffi- 
cient to account for the difficulty of receiving it. The 
doctrine is so utterly opposed to our first natural instinct, 
that it * comes to us once more as a new instance of 
the constant reversion of all instinctive thought, and 
constant need of correction to the optical spectrum. 
What could have appeared more wildly absurd to primi- 
tive subjective conception, than the now dawning per- 
ception, that this wide straying over the whole course of 
human life in History, is truly the needful preliminary 
to bring home to man's consciousness, so much as his 
own hitherto unheeded want of knowledge upon his own 
subjective principles of action; — that the reflection of 
man's individual deeds in the vast delineation of Society, 
was actually required before there could be any possi- 
bility of a science simply domestic ! 
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For the point that strikes eminently with the 
resemblance to the former theorization of religion, is the 
magnitude of the area wliich is required to procure, so to 
speak, the psychical deposit In order to obtain the 
speculum adequate to its purpose, it seems as if the 
Intellect needed to begin by expressing itself upon the 
whole range of subject accessible to its powers ; — and 
thence not until it has also been able to gather together 
the whole surface of impression, in the form of History, 
into one commanding generalization, to be able to any 
eflTectual purpose to bring its accumulations to bear upon 
the foundation-matter of its own constructing Mind.* 
Just as was found before of the deified image of 
humanity, that it needed to retain its visionary remote- 
ness until the last particle of human sentiment had been 
fully worked into it : — so do attempted schemes of moral 
philosophy remain entirely theoretic, and feeble and 
uncertain in their practical eflTect, until the satis&ction 
of the Intellect has been perfectly elaborated by -having 
penetrated into every department within its reach. An 
universal comprehensive glance at all the mind has 
hitherto been able to rfo, — ^to show of itself in positive 
ostensible deed^ — seems the necessary preparation for any 
true knowledge of what it is. Theology obtained the 
true consciousness of the personal being, of human 
desires and sentiments; — in order to extend the con- 
sciousness into the whole nature of man, as a thinking as 
well as a feeling being, an universal representation is 
required of all which that power of thinking has been 
able to accomplish in the world. 

The true vitalization of the tlieory which is still needed 
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when.all the preparatory facts have been drawn togeiher> 
and which forms its perfect culmination, yet wanting 
after the thin intellectual outline is all complete, is the 
human recognition of satisfying fitness, which gives the 
seal of absolute Truth, and converts the theory into 
a Principle. Surely we may say that the creation of 
Principle is the true moral parallel to the religious crea- 
tion of governing deity! and that the recognition of 
it, with all the accompanying sense of enlarged insight 
into the moral universe, is a rapture of privilege akin to 
that of a Xenophanes when " he cast his eyes into the 
immensity, and felt that there was a One God I" 

It Would be against the nature of things, however, if 
on the first assei*tion of new principle it did not stir up 
an immediate sensation of repugnance and scora, — if it 
did not appear at once tritely common-place, and 
ridiculously false. Let me now, in finishing this col- 
lective statement of personal impressions, adduce a few 
instances in which it appears to me that this first repug- 
nance may be obviated ; — inasmuch as the new principle 
may be felt the means of opening new general lights that 
have a wonderful power of removing old difficulties. 

The new Principle, then, which appears to be un- 
folding as henceforth the governing spirit of Morality, 
is that which follows as the consistent sequence from the 
entire theory of Natural Development in the form here 
represented. Just as the formation of first the body, or 
physical substance, and afterwards, the mind, or psychi- 
cal substance, are equally found as the result of ex- 
ternal operation ; so does it now appear that the moral 
substance, or combined expression of the whole general 
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organization, to which we give the ordinary name of 
character^ is no less attributable primarily to that same 
outward origin, notwithstanding that the secondary 
operation of the constituted organism has now grown to 
have asserted its importance to so great extent as to 
constitute to ourselves the ostensible factor of leading 
influence : — the real immediate origin lying in that 
sphere where the influences of outer circumstance, and 
inner organism, combine ; which is indeed the sphere of 
human Action. Hence the apparent paradox that it is 
by the DEEDS of men that their character is created; — that 
conduct is to be regarded not, as heretofore, as the 
consequence^ but as the true source of the moral nature 
within us. The paradox, which lies only upon the 
surface, glides away immediately that the full purport 
of hereditary transmission is admitted into the sectional 
aspect of the doctrine which is so eminently afforded by 
the present theory of Civilization. We have to remem- 
ber, that is to say, that the sole portion of individual 
character that is actually matter of fresh creation in 
every individual existence, is only that minute part which 
constitutes the addition to the original stock of character 
inherited at birth : the whole having in its own time 
been created in the very same manner, but that time 
having in fact extended — it may be said from the be- 
ginning of time I ^Action thus appears as the universal 

primal cause of growth. It is the external circumstance 
that, according to the whole combined theory of Civiliza- 
tion and of Development, rouses into action, in both cases 
alike, of the life of society and the life of the individual, 
the dormant existing character; and the exercise of 
character thus brought about, is the means of effecting 
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new growth of character. The minuteness and gradual- 
ness of the effect are also, as we now see, that which 
naturally accounts for the fact of its not entering into 
our ordinary estimate. Let us suppose, however, that 
we were now, in a parallel manner to the design of Mr. 
Buckle, to take a portion of the life of an individual 
man proportionate to that of the life of the world referred 
to within the bounds of history, and it is evident that a 
change which is yet perceptible can scarcely have 
occurred in the internal constitution ; and therefore that 
the whole ostensible amount of intprovement must appear 
to require to be adjudged to external circumstance. 
Only in a large view of the whole of life can we come to 
the final perception, that these acts of impulsive manifes- 
tation, — call them even, in a philosophic sense, involun^ 
tary acts, — have effected an actual result upon the 
character of the man. And now, how finely comes 
out the farther analogy, that just as the command over 
physical nature is obtained through the instrumentality 
of scientific Intellect, so also is there capable of being 
obtained that moral command over (Hrcumstance which is 
felt to be the noblest of all effort of character ! 

Emerson says, It is not what we do, but what we 
are, that is of consequence: — Carlyle tells us. It is 
Work that is sacred ; " produce, produce !" — and here 
we see that unless we produce, we shall arrest our 
growth of Being. The penalty is absolute and ascer- 
tained ; since arrest of growth is already the very be- 
ginning of degeneracy and decay.* 



* To recur to holy-thoughted works like the Sartor Beaarttu and 
Emerson^s Essayt after ordinary reading, is like turning aside from the 



^n 
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" But it is with man's soul," continues the latter 
propliet, "as it was with Nature : the beginning of 
Creation is — Light, fill the eye have vision, the 



thronged streets of a metropolis in its week-day agitation into cathedral- 
worship !—^ While critic indignation was raving here against Mr. Buckle's 
" hard " doctrine of intellectual sovereignty, came a still voice across 
the Atlantic (in the form of a report of a lecture delivered at Toronto,) 
8a3ring — " In the scale of powers it is not talent, but sensibility, which 
is best : tcdent confines, hut ike central life putt us in relation to cUl" — 
Thus must poet-natures ever feel. 

But, after all, Mr. Buckle himself, is he not even a " Saul among 
the prophets," a very poet of like sort in his abandonment to his grand 
generalizations ? What but in fact the very essence of poetry is this 
identical spirit of annihilating individuality, and submitting self as a 
merely passive organ for the utterance of the universal, that has been 
the real source of some of his most offensive heresies?— such as, for 
instance, that of the "great doctrine," that "the aim of the legis- 
lator should be, not truth, but expediency" (p. 416) : truth here 
meaning the expression of individual conviction ; expediency, the ex- 
pression of the average conviction of mankind as to the sole competency 
of Divine Providence to regulate the supply and demand of political 
organization : — so that the very adoption of the doctrine implies in fact 
a passive trust in the intention, or general bearing, of Providence, 
analogous to the implicit faith of the religionist. Thus, also, when he 
says, the voice of the multitude ought to prevail in political questions^ 
it is because the average of large numbers gives an indication of the 
will of Providence, more sure than that of the wisest individual : — 
apparently overlooking, or rather disregarding, the fact that by means 
of the cogitation of the wise is actually accomplished the realization of 
human wisdom as an organized expression of the Divine. 

It is the fanaticism common to poets of every species. Whenever 
the mind has once entered upon some grand conception of the mighty 
general working of Nature, all individual effort inevitably seems petty 
and insignificant, — even obstructive and impertinent. To a Words- 
worth, a child is the chief of sages ; the deepest poetry is the in&nt's 
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whole members are in bonds."* The discovery, or 

rather the entire acceptance, of this true relation of 
Intelligence, as light-bearer to the groping instincts of 
Feeling, is that which gives the distinctive strength to 
the new principle ; since, together with the unfolding of 
the nature of the mind's action, it brings also into evident 
and certain view the conse^fuerice of impeding that action. 
To know assuredly, that cessation of the mind's action, 
is the inevitable introduction of disease and death to the 
mind, — ^is a conviction that surely is likely to have 
greater practical force in inducing the healthy exercise 
of the mind, than the original foreshadowing of the same 
truth which was afforded by the religious figure, that 
^^ the wages of sin is death". The clearness of our pros- 
pect forward into the consequences to which our actions 
tend, is the manifest deepening of the stimulus to act ; 
since before we have some intelligible answer to our 
instinctive question of, What will come of our deeds, to 
ourselves or others ? it is plain that we are yet lacking the 
energy to propel us forward into movement. And now, 
if we attend to the character of the motive power which 
reveals itself in the successive principles realized by the 
human mind for itself, I think we cannot fail to see that 
the effect of advancing Intelligence has been to afford to 



unconsciouBiiess, the old man's fading imbecility, the very idiot's inane 
transmission of the pervading inspiration ; — to the religionist, grace is 
all : vain, nay almost worse than worthless are human works ;— " let 
the Lord do all ; thou wilt but hinder Him if thou attempt to do any- 
thing for thyself !" 

* Sartor Reaartus. " The Everlasting Yea." 
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the Motive a constant increase both of intensity and 
real elevation : — of elevation, because the sentient being 
which is the foundation of theory, and which at the 
beginning of religious theory was in a very low and 
prse-moral condition, has since, and by the very means 
of the action of religion, received an essential widening 
of its constitution ; — of intensity, because the intellectual 
power which in the form of religion exercised itself only 
in the vague, ineffective manner of metaphysical theory, 
has now learned to bring itself to bear upon the subject 
of moral consequences with the definite concentration of 
science. 

So long as the subjective apprehension of mankind 
limited itself to the theological notion of Deity, the 
nature of human Motive was necessarily limited in like 
manner. It was a matter of "divine institution"; an 
idea sent down from heaven ready-made, after the 
fashion of the kindred notions of " inspired doctrine", 
" innate ideas", " religious intuitions", and all other 
"creations" of metaphysical acceptance. It may be 
considered that the theological notion of Virtue was 
carried to the utmost perfection of which it was capable, 
when it was defined by Paley to consist in " the doing 
good to mankind, in obedience to the will of Grod, and 
for the sake of everlasting happiness." — At the latter 
clause, however, the increasing refinement of moral feel- 
ing has caused mankind to stumble for some time back 
in its history : it has come to be generally acknowledged 
that a welcome improvement upon it was instituted by 
Butler, when this staunch upholder of human nature, and 
therefore true reformer of theology, repudiating alike the 
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presumptuous supposition of man's being capable of 
comprehending what was the perfect will of Grod, and 
the degrading covetous regard to merely personal ad- 
vantage, declared that man possessed Conscience as a 
Divine law, inscribed upon his own very nature, a rule 
of right that was sufficient in itself^ even " without the 
particular distinct consideration of the positive sanction 
of that law." — But now, in this limitation, even at the 
very instant that we are receiving it with cordial accep- 
tance in one part of our nature, L e., the subjective, do 
we not clearly perceive with our abstract intelligence, 
that it is such as can by no possibility remain perma- 
nently satisfactory to the increasing inquisitiveness and 
capability of human powers? In relation to our own 
immediately personal motive to our acts, it approves 
itself at once as manifestly desirable that we should 
indeed look no farther than the fulfilment of the righteous 
instincts of our nature ; — which appears truly to be the 
highest notion we can form of that which constitutes our 
DiUy : — ^^but in regard to the Intellect^ any kind of re- 
striction as to the " consideration of the positive sanction 
of the law", seems at once a. suicidal contradiction of 
terms. The establishing of an " innat^'* moral sensey 
stands in fact on the same footing with all those other 
" innate ideas" which have formed the heretofore barrier 
to progress; and once again may the resolution be 
obtained in the same satisfying manner, by nothing 
more than taking the first or theological aspect into 
due combination with the later fruit of moral ob- 
servation : — the only effectual means, as already 
seen, of gaining the completed philosophy of the sub- 
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ject Palej himself explains, that "the method of 
coming at the will of God, concerning any action, 
by the light of nature, is to inquire into the tendency of 
that action to promote or dimhiish the general happi- 
ness," — showing already in the very definition, how the 
admission of natural investigation, is at once a removal 
of the theological barrier of absoluteness, as to the fixed 
notion of the " will of God :" — and we have only to 
continue to follow out the same " simple light of nature," 
to see how the fixed notion must in fact have come to 
be originally formed ; that is to say, that it was out of 
the multitude of previous human experiences as to the 
general tendency of certain actions to promote or di- 
minish happiness, that at last came to be established and 
organized that general conviction which we now inherit 
as a native possession, and call our "innate" moral 
sense. The theologian Paley, by the " expediency 
doctrine" which followed upon the external view taken 
by him, was carrying out the very doctrine of Mn 
Buckle in his own sphere, in the entire regard he paid 
to the operation of moral circumstance ; while the sub- 
jective moralist Butler, was giving that essential heed 
to the organized condition of mental substance, which 
prepared the way for the whole theory of Development 
upon its broad physiologico-psychological basis ! 

In the introduction to his " Social Statics," Mr. 
Spencer has admirably analysed, and exposed the diffi- 
culties originally attending not only the " expediency " 
doctrine of Paley and Bentham, but also in a less degree 
the doctrine of a " moral sense," to which in a modified 
form he himself adheres. I cannot but think, — and it 
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is probable that later researches have suggested the same 
reflection to Mr. Spencer's own mind, — that his own 
principle of universal development has only to be applied 
to the science of Moral Philosophy, to make its course 
as entirely clear as that of the Intellectual or the Beligious 
progress ; while indeed the course of all is closely 
parallel and sequential. Man has been demanding a 
" perfect rule," while as yet it has been as utterly beyond 
his reach as the knowledge of any other of the meta- 
physical " first or final causes." But in his aiming 
tewards that perfect rule^ he has been gaining one step 
after another of substantial progress ; precisely by the 
indispensable mode of turning the question continually 
from the one aspect, external or internal, to the other, 
alternately in the way of induction and deduction, till 
he find the means of including both in a general and 
genuine science. 

According to the foregoing view, the essential mean- 
ing of all organism, whether of body or of mind, is 
that a permanent correspondence is established with 
external conditions. All ideas, when they ai'e originated 
in a secondary manner by the organized mind, just as 
much as when they take their rise in the primitive mode 
of simple sense, become tme only when they have 
received their confirmation from repeated experience; 
and moral ideas only follow in precisely the same train. 
When their action, caused by communication with 
external circumstance, has proved its correspondence 
by answering the need of the human being, and giving 
to it the control which it is seeking over that domain of 
circumstance, or, as we ordinarily express it, when the 
Y 
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human idea has been found to succeed, it will have 
finally substantiated its own verificatidn. But the pro- 
cess is one which, hke creation of all kinds, in fact 
spreads itself over ages. To an individual being, the 
degree of verification gained out of circumstance, how- 
ever true and valuable, is so infinitely minute, as not to 
bear comparison with that permanent impulse already 
possessed by him through inheritance, and upon which 
consequently, as his rule of life^ his true wisdom is 
habitually to depend. Subjectively, and practically, he 
needs nothing more than to rest implicitly upon the 
moral " intuition" which the average of the experience 
of the whole world before him, as to that in which the 
"greatest happiness of the greatest number" actually 
consists, has obtained and secured for him ; — but when- 
ever he aims to rise to that elevated abstract view which 
alone befits the comprehensive glance of pure Intelli- 
gence, he can do no other than acknowledge that primal 
creating circumstance is the true corroboration, as it is 
the true source of all, and therefore that in the endy the 
" expedient" will prove itself the only " true". The 
keeping distinct of the two points of view, here shows 
itself, eminently, to be that without which real moral 
science is an impossibility I 

By means of the distinction, and by that only, we are 
able to see how the notion of " Responsibility towards 
God", which was the form under which moral sentiment 
first emerged from its primitive religious investment, is 
only for a time lost sight of, and by no means perma- 
nently superseded, by the more philosophic and scientific 
expression of " Human Duty", or that which is due to 
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man's own nature and consciousness. For while his main 
aim must be to fulfil that which is already realized within 
him, there is none the less a constant obligation to fulfil 
that part of the general constitution of things, which 
requires that each individual should help in his own 
minute way the universal progress. It is only once 
more the reversal of the original apprehension of propor- 
tions : the duty we owe to that which we class as Self 
is the immensely preponderant ; the duty we owe to the 
world of external existence, for which we have yet no 
other name than that of the figurative embodiment of 
Deity, is the compalratively petty and insignificant. 

In seeking to find the generalization that covers the 
whole subject, and which must therefore include and 
integrate tlie separate objective and subjective points of 
view, Mr. Spencer, in the work last mentioned, thus 
throws it into a form which recurs, as recur it must, to 
the religious basis. He takes as an already-authorized 
position, — authorized, that is, by the balance of general 
human experience, — that " God wills human happiness". 
By an anthropomorphic figure, (which is the inevitable 
aid that abstruse reasoning requires in the first instance,) 
we have to conceive the motive that propels universal 
being, as, like the human motive, a desire to fulfil itself; 
and thence the logical deduction returns as follows : — 
" If God wills human happiness, and man's happiness 
can be obtained only by the exercise of his faculties, 
then God wills that man should exercise his faculties ; 
for duty means fulfilment of the Divine will."* The 



* Social Statics, 1851, ch. iv. § 2. 
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view of natural reason, as soon as ever it takes in the 
whole of both sides, forms the perfect obverse of the 
reUgious notion of Responsibility. And now also, if we 
can still continue to look equally at both sides at once, 
perfectly coincide the apparently antagonistic meanings 
of the double-faced word, — our right That which, sub- 
jectively considered, is the purely selfish assertion of 
what our nature demands for itself, is no other than 
identical with what, in the largest abstract sense, we 
find to be the rendering of a perfect devotion to the 
pervading spirit of Providence, or of Universal Nature. 

Hence is it, also, that in the mind of Deity, — which 
is only another way of expressing the idea of absolute 
truth, — right and expediency are clearly one and the same 
thing ; while the true mark of progress in human under- 
standing of the subject is consequently that the originally 
remote ideas are nevertheless continually tending to 
convergence together. The nearer we can approach to 
the absolute unity of truth, obviously the greater is our 
mental and moral advance ; and yet at the same time, 
just in proportion to such advance diminishes that quality 
in ourselves which we name Virtue: — a quality which 
accordingly, forms the precise parallel in the moral con- 
stitution, to the quality of Faith in the religious ; both 
Faith and Virtue being of a temporary nature, and such 
as must inevitably disappear when perfect knowledge 
shall have wrought also perfect harmony of moral con- 
stitution. It is evident, how much, in the meantime, 
we require to be able to make allowance for the present 
contradiction that exists between the human and the 
divine aspects of the matter. As long as we adhere to 
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the former, it is once more the case as before with regard 
to religion, that all our instincts of attachment to what 
is noblest and loveliest in our moral nature incline us to 
Tjdshst as an injury every degree of intellectual enlighten- 
ment; — since it is the verv fact of the darkness and 
uncertainty of intellectual perception, that calls those 
precious qualities into existence! The resolution to 
'^ Live and die for the Right, whatever comes of it !" — 
is the generosity, the chivalry of moral feeling, which, 
like the analogous self-abandonment of religious trust, 
is the stage of development that constitutes always the 
flower of its perfect loveliness, causing to human nature 
the transient glow of exulting though blushing conscious- 
ness, before we are quickly compelled to turn to weeping 
for the drooping petals that have to make room for that 
dull prosaic thing, the useful seed. Shall we not say, 
happily is it for man, that the Bight and the Expedient 
never can actually coincide 1 — But now, the sure, inevit- 
able action of the intellect, worshipped by Mr. Buckle, 
and the pure science pursued with equal devotion by 
Mr. Spencer, are bringing them truly very near together, 
in defiance of all our natural repugnance;* — bringing 
them down to what will perhaps cause at first another 
ordinary outburst of theological alarm, as at a revelation 
of the " Original Sin" of Nature herself, when it comes 
to be systematically propounded as the result of uncom- 



* No wonder we resist the *' unpalateable conclusions" with all our 
power ; while all the time, as Mr. Buckle says, with what the National 
Review calls his "mild dogmatism", — "What makes them peculiarly 
offensive is, that it is impossible to refute them." 
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promising inquisition into her secret motives, that her 
fair ostensibility of Disinterested Virtue proceeds truly 
from the base mould of Self- Seeking I 

It has long been the tendency of philosophic writers — 
since at least the publication of Hartley's " Observations 
on Man", — to find the only solid basis for systematic 
Morality in enlightened Self-interest ; but the two Au- 
thors now considered seem to be those who have first 
distinctly set themselves to the perfect working out of 
the theory Mr. Spencer, in his " Social Statics", 
under the designation, alone apt to it, of the " will of 
God", has laboured to trace out the universal formula, 
which thenceforth is to serve for all inferior expressions 
of the principle: — ^that principle being the impulse in 
the Entire of things for Self-unfolding. As it is the 
nature of the Divine Whole to assert itself by means of 
the unfolding of its own universal being, so does it 
follow, as the inevitable logical consequence, that every 
part of the whole must seek its particular unfolding in 
like manner, and must accordingly demand for itself the 
liberty so to unfold,* unrestricted by ought save that 



* The practical consequences of this theoretic view of Liberty, aa 
consisting in the naturally-guaranteed prerogative for the free develop- 
ment of all the naturally -bestowed energies, carried out in this volume 
and elsewhere by Mr. Spencer, continue throughout to show their 
essential correspondence with those of Mr. Buckle, by harmonizing in 
a remarkable manner with the historical deductions of the latter, as to 
the mischievousness of arbitrary interference with that natural liberty : — 
and I cannot help observing, as an illustration of what has been said 
before, how far more complete and satisfactoiy this correspondence 
appears than that which critics have pointed out between the principles 
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compulsive spirit of General Harmony which forbids the 
impeding of the similar unfolding of every other part : — 
that is, every individual being must obtain self-develop- 
ment by the otherwise unlimited pursuit of self-gratifi- 
cation.* Out of this instinctive pursuit, he argues, may 



of Mr. BucTile and those of Comte, — ^who has actually given to his 
own scheme that very form of arhitrary organization and centralization 
which surely serves as a singular instance of the " French" protective 
hahit which the History of Civilization so weightily reprehends. 

* After asserting, as already quoted, that '' duty means the fulfil- 
ment of the Divine will," Mr. Spencer goes on to argue thus : — " The 
fulfilment of this duty necessarily presupposes freedom of action.. 
Without this he cannot fulfil his duty or God's will. But if he cannot 
fulfil Qod s will without it, then God commands him to take it. He 
has Divine authority, therefore, for claiming this freedom of action. 
Qod intended him to have it ; that is, he haa a right to it." — This 
manner of putting the subject seems to me to show emineutly that 
which I am aiming to point out :— on the one hand, how the theolDgical 
mode of representation is essentially weaker than the properly sci- 
entific ; — on. the other, how the really religious, or universal mode, is 
that which alone comprehends the adequate grasp of the subject. It 
is because Mr. Spencer bears so truly this religious regard to what he 
calls the ** peculiar sacredness" of his subject, and because in conse- 
quence of that religious regard he so uniformly compreheods in his 
theory both one and the other of the several points of view, that he 
seems to me to arrive at conclusions so satisfactory. — ^He goes on, out 
of the view of individual " right," to derive the priuciple of social duty 
thus : — " This however is not the right of one, but of all... Hence 
there arises a limitation... The freedom of each must be bounded by 
the similar freedom of all"; — and subsequently gives the following 
hint of the manner in which the human constitution lends itself to the 
working of the Divine purpose : — " How this impulse to maintain 
liberty of action can generate regard for the liberty of others, is ex- 
plicable by an extension of Adam Smith's doctrine of Sympathy ; and 
that our sentiment of justice is really due to a sympathetic excitement 
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be shown capable of grojving, — ^may be shown actually 
to have grown, — all our Virtues and all our Charities. 

The mode adopted by Mr. Buckle, on the other 

hand, is to carry on the view of the progress of the race 
by " successive generalizations": — theories which, in re- 
verse order to those of fundamental science, have their 
course as the action of pure abstract Intelligence upon 
the product of human feeling, and which necessarily 
require that Intellect should form the whole substance of 
the subject-matter treated of. The spring of his argu- 
ment is from one basis of alreadv-established intellectual 
foundation (spider-like,) to another, yet unformed, but 
which is indicated by the sure instinct of scientific per- 
ception. He has nothing to do with the moral ground 
that constitutes quite another stratum. Yet such is the 
nature of the construction, that we have only to compel 
the suspended link of high and vastly-spanning deduc- 
tion down for comparison with under-lying subjective 
growth of mind, in order to see, with truest practical 
purpose, how it is that Intellect can make so new and so 
much more efficient a thing out of the subjective feeling 



of such impulse, numerous facts conspire to proTe." — pp. 76, 77, 102. 

The definition of duty given by Mr. Mackay, in his view of Intd- 
leetucU Religion, (p. 43,) is one that also falls into entire harmony with 
that of both the above authors, — as "that course of action which 
we believe to be conducive to the end of our being/' And a little 
farther on, he thus lucidly expresses the position of the principle : — 
*' The whole extent of the arrangements comprising the sources of duty- 
may be regarded as theoretically discoverable, though as yet discerned 
but partially ; each new discovery not only revealing new duties, but 
investing all duty with a new and more expansive character, bringing 
it more and more clearly into harmony with self-interest." — ^p. 45. 
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than it used to be. And that is, — ^because Intellect 
furnishes the evident proof of self-interest which is 
needed by human nature ; and which was formerly at- 
tempted by Religion in a mode whose fancifulness and 
exaggeration made it ineffectual for the real use of 
men. 

The perfected fruit of Intellect, which is Science, 
satisfies man by beginning where nature requires to 
begin, with the gratification of animal wants. When 
the question comes to psychical wants, it is still the 
lowest to which it first addresses itself; and this too is 
in the order of things. Till immediate selfishness is 
satisfied, (or, in exceptional cases, silenced^ there can 
be no such thing as good-will for the sake of others. 
Beligion demanded of man to be god-like at once, 
treating the creeping progress of nature with scorn ; but 
Science furnishes the supply where Nature had created 
the demand, and gives him the demonstration of experi- 
ence, how it is that certain modes of conduct will be for 
immediate and certain personal gain to himself. — It is 
well said that the superiority in moral tone possessed by 
the present age over remote former ones, does not con- 
sist in the discovery of new truth, but in the increased 
diffusion, and more intimate feeling of it : but the ques- 
tion is, why and how has this diffusion and intensity been 
attained? — History answers the question by showing 
that it has been exactly in proportion to the scientific 
perception of wherein man's true interest lies.* 



* Mr. Buckle has shown how this has been obviously the case with 
regard to the prominent instance of war. 
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The settling with ourselves the true position in which 
this recognized pursuit of Self-interest must stand, is 
the very essence of scientific Morality; — and is it not 
effectually accomplished the instant that we thus allow 
for the natural distinction of aspect ? Under the merely 
subjective view, we now see (as already observed,) 
that it was impossible to be otherwise, than that 
the notion of Self-Interest should stand for all that is 
degrading. To the merely subjective consciousness, the 
assertion that motives of self-regard are such as form 
the true basis of Moral principle, can be no other than 
abhorrent, as springing from the very dregs of baseness, 
the brutal animalism of our nature. In reply to this 
instinctive pre-conception there is indeed a sufficing 
correction furnished by the true spirit of reKgion: — 
which calls upon the " natural" man to subdue his hasty 
judgment as to the ways of Infinite Wisdom ; and shews 
him, expressly to the point, by means of the fine old 
Myth, how it was indeed " out of the dust of the earth 
that the Lord created man, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life" : — however it be that we now find the 
sanctifying influence to have been infused only through 
a long course of instrumentality, that was primarily 
unheeded in the grand impatient fore-shadowing of 
Poetry. — But the thorough reconciling of that which is 
so inevitably repugnant is only effectually accomplished, 
when we can also lay side by side with this instinctive 
estimate, the abstract objective view, which shows to us, 
from the stand-point of creating Nature itself, how all 
these temporary phases of being are but ways and means 
of working out ends, that even with our own small share 
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of discernment, we may see into far enongh to gather 

that which has a right to justify them in our eyes. 

Out of another kind of Self-Seeking has ah-eady been 
seen to come to us Self-Knowledge: — is it not strictly 
analogous that the Morality of which we are in search, 
should prove itself to be the science of Self -Love ? — But 
then, see how the Self-Love, which in this large view is 
truly no petty concentration of individual man upon 
himself, but spread out into that which belongs to uni- 
versal Nature, vindicates itself by the very means of the 
analogy ! Through the instinctive working of the dawn- 
ing intellect, the multitude of individual efforts, aiming 
towards the knowledge of God, realized the knowledge 
of Humanity in the abstract conception of species; — 
through the instinctive working of dawning moral feel- 
ing, the affective impulses, aiming at total emergence 
from self, and perfect oblivion of self altogether, arrive 
at the new perception of the care for and love of man- 
kind as a race. The result of the original purely indi- 
vidual self-love, by means of the natural bursting into 
religious expansion, however it fell short of its own 
imagined aim, has realized the true degree of enlarge- 
ment, which in comparison with that primitive stage of 
self-ism, occurs to us as the beautiful form of — PhUan" 
thropy. Have we not here the final reconcilement to 
the notion of Religion as only Anthropology, that it 
brings indeed in its train this loved and honoured 
companion, never henceforth to be parted from it, of 
Philanthropy? 

And by means of this view we seem to be now enabled 
to trace, even in some measure with distinctness, how 
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it is that Religion in general has to be regarded as having 
effected the development of Morality : that is to say, how- 
it has come to pass, that the stage or phase of general 
mind, which has hitherto named itself after its predomi- 
nant element of religion, now passes into a stage or 
phase, in which the reigning impulse is beginning to be 
that of intelligent concern for fellow-beings, who though, 
connected with ourselves solely by our proper self-love, 
are still felt as such by what must be considered as self- 
-love of an abstract species. The looking at the matter in 
the light of Intellect alonCy we have seen to be the neces- 
sary means of clearing the true form of the bearing of 
the subject ; but still, as we have universally found to be 
the case, it will remain partial and imperfect as long as 
the subjective view falls in any degree short of its fiiU 
recognition. We have seen, (according to the view 
corroborated by Mr. Buckle,) that it has been precisely 
by means of its entering witli full insight into the con- 
dition of man's actual selfishness, and thence the treating 
it with due respect, that Science has proved itself capable 
of really accomplishing the noble results which Religion 
only saw in distant vision ; — but to make our view com- 
plete and available for profit, we need to bear always 
in mind at the same time, that it was the very represen- 
tations of these noble results which were displayed aloft 
for the world's admiration in her inciting garb of mythic 
glory, that have in fact served to stimulate the desire of 
man to obtain them ! 

Falling exactly into the parallel of the course of the 
Religious Theory, and also of the development of man's 
reasoning power in general, comes out now the unfolding 
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of the nature of that which serves as the moral motive 
power in man. The first effort of subjective conscious- 
ness resulted in the definite apprehension of a " moral 
sense" within us, but " limited", in consequence of the 
theological condition of intellect, to the notion of an arbi- 
trary divine appointment Through this defined form 
of moral sense, nevertheless, (that is, however imperfect 
it still remained,) all our guide for practical conduct 
inevitably afforded itself; — ^just as through our notion of 
the theological God have reached us in fact all that our 
strivings into the unknown environment have ever ob- 
tained. But now, the recurring to the first stage of the 
mental formation, in order to check and perfect it, and 
thence, the reducing of the ** innate idea" of the moral 
sense into its actual inductive origin out of human ex- 
perience, the effect of which is represented by us under 
the word " expediency" : — shows us, how, exactly as that 
theological image resolved itself by examination into the 
instinctive effort of man to obtain the knowledge of 
his own nature, so does the originally supposed aim and 
sanction of human conduct as the Love of God, resolve 
itself into the home motive of Love of Self, and simple 
regard to Self-advantage. That is, as we should rather 
express it, — and the different expression shows at once 
the justifying aspect in the real natural view of things, — 
the advance in our present mode of viewing proves, that 
what appeared, delusively, and only under the exagger- 
ating infiuence of uncultivated conception, to be the 
former, or Love of God, was in fact nothing more than 
the primal effort at expansion on the part of the latter, or 
of simple selfishness. What was claimed, with eager 
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metaphysical grasp, as the actual possession of Absolute 
Disinterestedness, is now found to be a thing perhaps as 
far beyond the reach of the human constitution as the 
knowledge of Divine Essence itself, — and only the bright 
goal towards which it has to bend its aim. 

And on the other hand just as the theological image^ 
on inductive examination, was found to be traceable bax;k 
as the work of human instincts of feeling : so does this 
supposed divine institution of the "moral sense" show 
itself the result out of what may be called the instinctive 
stage of theological intelligence ; which began by con- 
ceiving morality as a thing of direct authoritative pre- 
cept. But now, if we go back to seek, as we need to 
do, this theological beginning, it is singular how the 
whole corroboration of idea seems to afford itself! In 
proportion to the feebleness of its intellectual part, was 
theology rich in true creative sentiment, and in this 
instance the true genesis of moral feeling seems to show 
itself in the happiest revelation. -r-The "moral sense" 
appears to consist in two elements : the sense of Justice, 
or duty towards fellow-beings, and that of Daty properly 
so called, or the fulfilment of the being of individual self. 
And now, to afford us the means of tracing the actual 
growth of this two-fold sentiment out of the fostering 
influence of religion, we have before us that which 
serves in fact as the embodiment of the whole spirit of 
the form of religion which has been the historical parent 
of our present morality, — ^the comprehensive formula of 
the two great commandments of Christ Considering 
in the first place the second of these precepts, which 
contains the obligation towards men, — it is one of 
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which we feel at once that, taken in its literal form, it 
constitutes a demand strained to such evident exaggera- 
tion beyond all possibility of fulfilment, as no modem 
ingenuity of accommodation can ever succeed in bring- 
ing to wear the appearance of simple permanent truth. — 
" Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself," — is a re- 
quirement of which it has been well said that if it could 
be carried out to the letter, the whole constitution of 
human nature would be overthrown ! It exhibits entirely 
what must be considered as the unpractical fanaticism of 
early moral conception. It was a pure theory, that had 
none but the remotest influence upon the rest of Christian 
doctrine, and sanctions of doctrine, just as it was also 
incapable of having any immediate influence upon the 
conduct of men of that or any other age ;* — in this respect 
forming a remarkable contrast to that other precept, truly 
and characteristically practical, which seems to have been 
already at that time wrought into its permanent form as 
a well-tested fruit of previous wisdom : — •" Do unto others 
as ye would that they should do unto you." But this 
latter result out of the daily virtues of Essene life, though 
finished into this relative perfectness of permanent truth, 
still manifestly belonged to an earlier and inferior stage of 
thought to that aimed at by the Christian generalization, f 



* Except, indeed, of a fanatical sort. The communism of the 
Esaenes — repeated elsewhere under so many diflferent forms, — was 
pi'ecisely the kind of unpractical attempt at realization, that was 
natural to follow upon so undeveloped a principle. 

+ The point here adduced to be noticed is far from mere matter of 
criticism ; but even with regard to the latter, it may perhaps be con. 
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The acting upon our own subjective impression as to the 
desires of others, must be for ever the sure and proper 
beginning means of empirically coming at the knowledge 
whether those desires of others do indeed correspond with 
our own or not ; — ^but still the theoretic generalization, of 
requiring us to love, as well as to act for j our neighbours 
as ourselves, has evidently an intrinsic aim which is 
beyond that of the other, and which therefore has only 
to be worked into practical form, — as is now being done 
for it by intellectual science, — in order finally to accom- 
plish a true stage of moral feeling in advance. It is 
an effort to penetrate to the inherent motive that under- 
lies the ostensible working of external Justice ; — that 
is, in modem language, it is an investigation into the 
native principle of Sympathy which alone renders the 
sentiment of Justice as an actual feeling possible to 
man. 

And in the same manner, that " first and greatest of 
all the commandments," — to which it was a glorious 
innovation on the part of the Head of Christianity to 
consider the merely human duty as already " equal and 
like," though it may be that it will yet have to be proved 
as rather the eminently surpassing consequence ; — the 



sidered that this character of the two precepts, the theoretic form of 
the one contrasted with the practicahiess of the other, serves precisely 
to indicate the freshness of conception belonging to the ** second com- 
mandment," whether actually it proceeded from the ''authoritative" 
mind of the founder of Christianity himself, or from the recent 
elaboration of those refined Jewish moralists, who merge by such 
insensible shades into the possession of Christian feeling as scarcely to 
be morally distinguished from the nominal followers of Christ. 
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precept " Thou shsilt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and soul and mind and strength," is one respecting 
which it would be the most trite and trivial holding down 
of the question to one of mere terms, to say that literally 
it is nothing but a flagrant contradiction in the teeth of 
Nature itself, and the pure expression of the very extacy 
of fanaticism, while all the time history, if not our own 
feeling, attests- so abundantly how through this very 
characteristic it has been working itself into more defi- 
nite truth ; — how the impressive vagueness of the demand 
is that which, all along the centuries, ever since the 
Spirit gave it utterance through the vehement soul of 
Christ, has been compelling mankind as with a beneficent 
Charm, until now at last the time is come for revealing 
its true import, as the fore-shadowing image of a Prin- 
ciple which the cautious elaboration of inductive reason- 
ing has been toiling slow after it to overtake, though 
certain of reaching to the same point at last. It is the 
recognition of Universalness, which first broke upon the 
human mind in conjunction with the abstract idea of the 
species depicted in the form of Deity ; and which to- 
gether with the intellectual perception, elevated at once 
the feeling part of human nature to share in the same 
literally external station, and to comprehend its own true 
and infinite concern in the recognition. The Knowledge 
of God was practically nothing to man until his nature 
was linked together with the conception by means of 
Love. To love God was to feel that the idea of God was 
of infinite importance to him. The perception was one 
which could only come upon the human mind originally 
in the nature of sudden eruption, escaping by violent 
z 
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effort from the bounds of immediate self-ism ; it was an 
inevitable consequence that it should be utterly ex- 
aggerated, and subversive of all previous conscious- 
ness. As God was of infinite importance, so must self 
appear of none. In the subsiding of the fanaticism, con- 
stant oscillations are undergone by the mind ; now the 
one aspect appears to it the true one, now the other. 
But in the end, the beneficial result is a permanent en- 
larging of the heart of man, entirely corresponding 
with the intellectual enlargement. Just what it was to 
our intellectual estimate of things, to obtain the power of 
regarding them in an abstract light, — saving our rea- 
soning from being nothing more than false ^nd delusive,- 
BO soon as ever it wandered at all from its home-sphere of 
sensible fact, by giving to it the true heliocentric relation 
to steer by : — so, to a far more important degree, does 
bur moral estimate of all that concerns the very essence 
of well-being, depend upon the comprehensiveness of 
the view we can take of it ; — so does the fallin«^ short of 
consideration as to the immensity of existence outside 
of us, give mischievous error to our calculation of the 
importance of that minute particle of existence which 
is domiciliated within us. Not till Religion has fully 
opened to us the morally external point of view, to see, 
as Divine Nature sees, how infinitely small is that speck 
of being, the mere grain of dust left in the balance with 
which the heavens were weighed, abject in kindred 
nature with the worm, — are we in any way entitled to 
do justice to that other immediate view, our own, be- 
stowed upon us as our inalienable birth-right by the 
same Divine Nature itself, under which we lawfully 
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expand in self-consciousness, and exult in the "greatness 

absolute" of Man I The intelligent commanding of 

the two points of view, is the immense benefit, and 
indispensable preparation for true Morality, that we owe 
to Beligion. Tlie perception of it shows us how the reli- 
gious principle must in the nature of things remain for 
ever as the exterior portion of our moral being ; in the 
very same relation as that which the intellect bears to the 
ordinary sentient nature by its command over the sensible 
fac^ of physical nature, this religious principle giving 
us the command over what we may call the psychical 
relations of external nature. Religion places us in afiec- 
tive communication with the whole of being. The 
purely intellectual view, intelligence alienated from 
religious feeling, settles down inevitably, as we have 
seen, in a merely positive view of things : a view limited 
to the actual condition of things, and therefore obstruc- 
tive to the science that effectively explores the proximate 
causes and tendencies of the evolving course of things. 
It affords the notion of human Duty as the pursuit of 
personal good, which however strictly philosophical 
regarded in itself, has a right to appear repugnant to our 
higher nature until it obtains the bond of connection 
with outer being, which religion is the only means of 
obtaining. We may love those of our fellow-beings who 
are united/ to us by physical relations, through a mere 
sentiment of animal attraction ; but abstract love is of 
an entirely separate species. Abstract sensible impres- 
sion is Intelligence;— abstract affective impulse is Reli- 
gion. It is Religion properly so called, however, only 
so long as it maintains strictly the true characteristic of 
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Universalness : a characteristic essentially vague, and 
necessarily expanding so as to remain behind whatever 
degree of newly-definite conception be gradually elimi- 
nated from it. Thus, the thought and feeling of " God" 
have been considered to have their result in the dawning 
perception of the love of the species ; but we must also 
remember, that the intelligence that has been since origi- 
nated, so far from being idle the while, has been col- 
lecting accession of fresh knowledge which has left us 
yet another Image of Deity, of far more transcendent 
kind, that still rejects the limitation within the narrow 
bounds of Humanity. Nothing less than the All of 
things, whatever degree of the All we become acquainted 

with, is able to measure it. And hence the " Love of 

God" is the figure that after all will only serve us. It 
is that which by means of the genial diffusiveness of 
sentiment spreads out into the same expansiveness of 
idea which science has afterwards to infer into definite 
realization in its own surer but slowly-measured way. It 
is that which alone covers the whole surface of the 
scientific generalization into which in fact itself has now 
come to resolve, of man's essential nature, and of his 
essential well-being in the conduct of that nature, as 
bound up with the Universal constitution of things. In 
that Whole, the original calculation has indeed become 
so far reversed, that our individual self has come to 
be plainly recognized as the incomparably predominant 
part to our own personal estimation, and in the first rude 
development of being, that which inevitably engrossed 
sole attention. But now, the very fact of its being 
known as a part, indissolubly united with all the rest, — 
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in mind and heart and soul and strength, altogether 
derived out of, and continuously linked together with, 
the universal mass, or ocean, of common being, — is 
that which constitutes the true awakening of the new 
life of Sympathy within us : the power by which we 
are drawn on to practically /e^Z as well as to know, the 
common interest that binds us all ; and which does not 
stop even at the spreading of Self-Love into the love of 
our race, but, never satisfied till it shall have obtained a 
full equivalent for its whole Idea, passes on to all those 
forms of being of which Humanity is but one, and still 
acknowledges after all, the uncomprehended residue, 
that, far beyond our reach in Space and Time, remains 
as the Infinite complement of Deity : — Religion always 
continuing to preserve the unmeasured depth of its ex- 
pansiveness beyond the sphere of our Philanthropy, 
and by that means inciting to constant enlargement, 
together with the domain of the actually known, in just 
the same proportion the range of that which can be 
practically loved. 

It is indeed evident, how much, in judging of the 
influence which Religion has had upon the formation of 
our Morality, we need to bear in mind the change even 
in radical meaning under which the word comes now to 
be necessarily used: as indicating, that is, a principle 
permanent in our nature, instead of referring to a con- 
dition of temporary form in which the principle was 
associated with the influence of accidental circumstances. 
In the compound result of both, which History shows us 
arriving to ourselves from a long course of incessant 
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modification, the two influences have each carried on 
their appropriate action, requiring to be severally taken 
into account in seeking any true comprehension of the 
matter ; and the making clear to ourselves now of the 
distinction, brings us again to perceive the real intrinsic 
value of the work which historical criticism fulfils for us, 
by enabling us in some measure to accomplish the sepa^ 
ration in the original sources. The Christian Religion, 
taken as a collective form, is the actual parent condition to 
that in which we find ourselves ; but it produces a quite 
different efifect upon us through that part which we now 
learn to distinguish as the natural doctrine contained in it, 
and the merely circumstantial. It is true that cultivated 
feeling comes to recognize the distinction in an instinc- 
tive manner; — as is the general case with enlightened 
Christians of tiie present day, who silently appropriate 
the intrinsically valuable out of the evangelic code, and 
say nothing about all the rest But the instinct by which 
they effect the separation is in fact a true criticism, and 
only less accurate than that which might be obtained by 
direct attention ; and in the neglect, there is a positive 
ignoring of the agency of circumstance, which has here 
been found to be universally the prime agent in every 
species of realization. 

Ifot until a true judgment, faithful to every aspect of 
the subject, has, in some suflBcing measure, analysed the 
contents of the Christian doctrine of morals, can we at 
all do justice to its actual relation to our present percep- 
tion of morality. And much greater is the immediate 
practical injury in the fact, that — ^precisely owing to the 
neglect, upon which some leading minds of the present 
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day seem even to pique themselves, — while for their own 
part they are contented to enjoy in seclusion the appro- 
priate selection wjjich their refined eclecticism enables 
them to make, they leave to the " vulgar'' the infliction 
of the propagation of all that influence of a positively 
wwhealthy sort, which Providence would ages ago have 
dispersed and re-composed, if it had not been perpetuated 
by the " protection" of church organization I If it were 
faithfully sought out, and openly acted upon, that a great 
portion of the Christian morality weekly enforced upon 
the consciences of the people at large, was really the 
fruit of a highly fevered state of the human mind, 
and consequently, as may be expressed by the physical 
analogy, saturated with the moral contagion of the di- 
sease endured by those poor Jews in their condition of 
rabid fanaticism, — surely there are those amongst the 
present upholders of established churches who would 
shudder at the responsibility towards Grod and man, — 
towards nature and their own consciences, — which they 
are incurring every instant that they refrain from openly 
urging every means for the cessation of the crying evil ! 

The very association of the invaluable natural truth 

together with the morbid error, is the source of religion 
being not only truly esteemed, but truly being, to the 
<mas8 of frequenters of churches, an occasion of thorough 
moral perversion, — of self-deception, and uncharitable- 
aiess. 

Taken in the true light of History ^ the spectacle of 
human fanaticism affords, as already observed, the high 
dramatic Poetrj'' of human transactions ; — and regarded 
^ such, we may still feel that it is a thing which, 



^ 
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on its own account, nothing but the puritanism of 
over-strained moralists would summarily reject as en- 
tirely unprofitable. But the necessity for the due sepa- 
ration of the entirely morbid, the merely intoxicating, 
and that which is exciting only to the simple degree 
wliich is necessary for the carrying on of the vital func- 
tions of the mind, is that which becomes obvious to us 
only by the direct effort of criticism to obtain the real 
facts of history. Having possessed ourselves of at least 
a general idea of the external conditions under whicb 
Christianity took its original mould, we are able to ac- 
count for the at first nearly overwhelming mixture of 
eager personal desires, the seeking of crowns and glory 
and exceeding great reward, from which could possibly 
result for mankind in general, so far as they adopted the 
impression, no other fruit than such as they may work 
out of a long heritage of disappointment And even 
when we see this immediate craving, — the thirst and 
delirium of fever, — subsiding and diffusing itself, on the 
one hand into far expectations of eternal compensation, 
and on the other into the dogmatic worship of Christ, 
the being able to allow for the temporary circumstances, 
or " historical nucleus of the myth", continues to be 
of essential importance in gathering its real import. 
Though the Christ very soon came to be regarded as no 
longer the King of the Jews, but the Symbol of Hu- 
manity, it was still the embodiment of a conception of 
Humanity of very narrow and defective sort, such as 
could be furnished by the very limited philosophy of the 
time. The fact of the application of that which we must 
consider the naturally formed and therefore legitimate 
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figuring of Humanity, in the form of the theological 
God, to the evidently human person of Christ, was, as 
already found, the true sign of the breaking up of the 
idea: — of its having turned its climax, and tending 
thenceforth to natural consolidation. But in the mean 
time, the arresting in the local condition, — arresting, that 
is, beyond the due season appointed by nature, by the 
means of turning it into a human institution^ — can mani- 
festly be only pure injury, which nothing but due 
investigation into past facts can satisfactorily rectify. 

When we have once eflfectually separated the merely 
Jewish story, as such, from the great Natural History 
of the human mind, and conceive how at that epoch, the 
moral instinct was just beginning to spring forth, of the 
vaguest, blindest sort, and by its rareness tending always 
to the elevation most inaccessible for practical purposes, 
— it becomes clear how natural, and how temporarily 
felicitous, was the " accident" that guided it to fix itself 
in the historic myth of the " moral perfection " of Jesus 
of Nazareth : an embodiment for the visionariness of the 
idea, that should henceforth serve as a governing theory 
during the subsequent elaboration of actual principle; 
an imaginary type, such as has been found needful in 

all departments of constructive thought. Through 

what we must willingly take as the personal character 
of , Jesus himself, but at all events, as positive history 
shows to us, through the already constituted morality of 
the Essenes, there was furnished that " accident" of a 
favourable sort, which undoubtedly has given to the 
Christian form its actual degree of permanence. With 
them, as we have seen, the egoism of the Hebrew mind 
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Iiad become of that pure and elevated species, in which 
the abnormal exaltation is rescued from the character of 
disease, and yet just lying upon the verge of it, shows 
itself in the praeter-natural intensity of foresight which 
we know as the " spirit of prophecy."* Possessing, as 
they did, a moral idea so far in advance of the perception 
of the rest of mankind, that indeed it was as yet incapable 
of general overt recognition, and could find its secret 
channel of transmission through only here and there the 
elect souls of mankind, — ^to them even, appearing thence 
necessarily in the light of special oracles of truth : — it 
was inevitable that the precociousness and moral exulta- 
tion of the Essenes should become the real prophetic 
vision that anticipates remote consequences. Their pre- 
cepts throughout, which are known by us SiB peculiarly 
Christian, are marked by the unusual stimulus of the 
exaggerating, deifying, instinct of the time; — such as 
the demand for passive trust in Providence ; forgiveness, 
and even love of enemies: formal untruths, which 
nevertheless contain the germ of profoundest truth: — 
it is only natural that we should find the same character- 
istic in that particular by which they have most con- 
spicuously impressed their stamp on the constitution of 
Christianity, and that is, in its distinctive seeking for 
and promise of " eternal reward". May w^ not con- 
sider that the confidence which these enthusiastic con- 



* What is prophecy but a rapid passing through, — as under the 
fever of excitement, and after all, only in the manner universally appro- 
priate to genius, — of the stages of thought which naturally fall parallel 
to the stages of actual occurrence ? 
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templatists possessed as to the heavenly recompense that 
awaited themselves and all of like temper, was of the 
true nature of that which rightfully animates all the 
good with faith in iiie fiiture, however it was accelerated 
and magnified as to the personal fulfilment of it ? — the 
eminently personal character which they gave to it, at 
the same time that it acted aii so urgent an immediate 
stimulus, being that which indeed required, but which 
was sure to obtain, the correction of subsequent loftier 
and more unselfish thought in reducing it from its primi- 
tive extravagance into really practical limits. In this 
manner still appears the fact, that the certain assurance 
of Divine retribution, and of eternal consequences to 
actions, was the great moral motive which Christianity 
was the means of effectually realizing as a principle for 
mankind, — none the less to be recognized by us, because 
we see how, in accordance with the working out of prin- 
ciple in general, it was originally withheld fi*om being a 
real intelligently-working rule for action, precisely in so 
far as it was clogged and impeded by the strong mixture 
of lower, merely personal desires. 

Recurring, then, to the general progress of Nature, 
apart from what are to be considered the "accidental 
irregularities," this view of religion, as the initial stage 
of morality, seems on every side to fall into the universal 
course. As it has been already gathered by intrinsic 
reasoning, that moral action is the source of moral 
growth, so now we see that Beligion, whenever it pre- 
vails in its best form, awakens the due motive for moral 
action : in the first instance, of the same vast and in- 
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definite character which belongs to the original evolving 
of all that which proves afterwards to contain the dif- 
fuse ingredient of final truth ; but the condensation 
and preparation of which for practical use has after- 
wards to be gradually effected by intelligence, the 
only really divinely-authorized medium for the com- 
munication of Nature's behests. The theory of per- 
sonal everlasting recompense, is precisely the moral 
counterpart of the theory of the true knowledge of 
the "Unknown God", which the human institution of 
Christianity had the splendid boldness to declare 
itself commissioned to reveal ! — and just as we have 
seen that the glorious rashness of the intellectual effort, 
aiming at the whole, did still succeed in obtaining a real 
and true single step of knowledge in advance, so may 
we trust in the sure gain that is unfolding itself for the 
encouragement of moral effort. Vague extensive notions, 
more or less sensual, to begin with ; afterwards to be 
reduced to practical limits and refined by intelligence : — 
appears as Nature's constant rule of progress. The spirit 
of Divine energy imprisoned within us, is constantly, as 
with the regularity of its own pulsations, compelling us 
outward and forward into universal speculation ; the 
more free and unembarrassed, the more purely universal, 
or religious, in its kind. The grandest of all human 
speculations, coming now to be classed into these two, — 
the intellectual seeking of ultimate causes and results, of 
true Origin and End, — and the moral seeking of the true 
purpose of our existence, the true home of our affec- 
tions, and settlement of our destiny, — equally begin in 
that which we call properly Religion, altogether engross- 
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ing in its importance at first, but retreating to the 
background as present realities are gained out of its 
sphere, though never entirely to be lost By always 
retaining its station, however adjusted now into its due 
remoteness, it is thus the power that always stimulates 
us onward. Li morals it began by aiming at the farthest 
off of all results of actions. Practical intelligence has 
led us to find that the surest motive is on the contrary 
that which is nearest at hand. Incomparably more 
fruitful of actual results is the love of our neighbour 
than the love of God, though the latter needs still to 
abide with us, if we hope yet for any farther increase to 
the extension of our afiective nature. And the looking 
to eternal consequences, however it be practically in- 
comparably more unavailing than regard to immediate 
advantage, is that which is constantly the means of 
drawing our self-interest forward out of its grossness ; — 
an extending of it in time, just as it is also widened by 
being made to embrace together with its own the in- 
terests of fellow-beings. 

By this application of the past experience of the 
course of Nature, appears, thus, the solid ground for 
speculative trust in the new acquisition that is showing 
itself preparing for mankind, in the form of a true Science 
of Morality. Since the stage which we may now be said 
to have passed through and lefl behind, of Theological 
Beligion, is so far fi'om being a failure that it has been 
the very means of placing us in the condition of hopeftd 
promise in which we stand, we have it now to use also 
as a treasury of experience, to guide all our now con- 
scious labouring at the new creation. And in no other 
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respect can former analogy be more helpful to ns than in 
showing the light in which existing symptoms of a morbid 
character have now to be considered : — as those, namely, 
which are at once the means of rendering manifest past 
error, and ,of impelling us to overcome the natural 
disinclination to important change in our entire manner 
of thought. Precisely as the original religious concep- 
tion, at a certain stage, (that is, when human nature 
had outgrown it,) became no longer nutritive of right 
feeling, but a deadening obstruction to it, and when held 
on by force of human "protective" prejudice, a source 
of mortal disease : so do we see now taking place with 
regard to the original moral conception, — that this theory 
of disinterestedness has, by means of like perverseness, 
been turned into an engine of moral degradation. For 
now, the apparent fact is, that in consequence of the 
nature of that first instinctive notion of moral principle 
having been so far mistaken, as to have been taken for a 
Divinely-authorized Commandment, instead of merely a 
naturally-attained presentiment of higher capacity in 
prospect, man is hurried to give the only response that 
is yet possible to his actual unrefined nature : — the 
superficial show of merely outward obedience, with 
which, in the nature of things, not only he pleases him- 
self with the perhaps harmless vanity of self-gratulatory 
display, but which also very soon he learns to counterfeit 
with the most mischievous self-deception. The exagge- 
rated requirement of necessity leads to the cheat of 
simulated obedience; and Moral Hypocrisy is a thing 
as utterly contemptible as Religious Hypocrisy itself, — 
a degradation of character tliat is " equal and like unto'* 
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the greatest of all the degradations ! What is there of 
blunt Selfishness that is comparable in odioosness to the 
Cant of Disinterestedness, paraded in the smooth pro- 
fession of regard to " the good of country," — " the 
interests of religion," — " of philanthropy ;"— or even 
the narrower pretence for the sake of — " my profes- 
sion," — " my family," — and a thousand other pretences 
where generosity is constantly aped to cover the most 
flagrant self-seeking ! — It is the very savour of rottenness 
that tells of decay, and that happily portends speedy 
dissolution. 

Fulfilling this chanu^ter of presage, Hypoqrisy has 
long been proverbially known as an homage to Virtue. 
It is the recognition of need, which always shows that 
the true approach is at hand. But this is indeed only 
one of its aspects ; and the other, which is unhappily the 
most familiar, is such as cannot fail to convey temporary 
discouragement that none but the most hopeful trusters 
in their species can entirely avoid. As long as Hypocrisy 
remains, there is a positive sapping of the foundation of 
all that is morally good. In the effort to hide the real 
selfishness, by varnishing its grossness up to the required 
standard of conventional admiration, vital injury is done 
to the moral constitution. The external trickery thwarts 
the real groivth. Superficiality begets hollowness : — and 
in the consciousness of the failing stamina, comes inevit- 
ably that worst form of all Scepticism, which doubts of 
the possible existence of moral goodness at all ! 

To help our faith in the solid benefit of the change of 
principle, in throwing ourselves as it were frankly into 
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the self-confession of our own selfishness, — and thus 
preparing ourselves for the real cultivation of Virtue, 
in natural integrity and uprightness, instead of the mere 
servility of the hypocritical homage, which has its roots 
only in the cowardice that is the true baseness of the 
moral nature ; — is the fact which intelligent observation 
renders so plain, how the false pretence of disinterested- 
ness acts uniformly as an hindrance to success, even of 
the most material kind. The securing of personal good 
which is really aimed at under ostensible regard to 
that of others, is the farthest from being actually 
attained, in consequence of the meannesses for wliich 
the latter is apt to be represented to self as a suffi- 
cient excuse ; while every scheme of social philan- 
thropy that builds itself in any degree upon the double- 
faced motive, inevitably falls back with ruin upon all 
that are concerned in it. Can we look around us in- 
deed, and do otherwise than see the multitude of daily 
instances in which it would be incomparably better in 
every respect and to all parties that men should openly 
acknowledge that their real and legitimate aim is the 
pursuit of self-interest: — in their political acts, their 
commercial associations, and not at all the less in their 

charitable institutions ? It is a notable fact, that it is 

precisely by means of deeds of this kind, which arise 
just at the point where men are so far advanced in social 
feeling as to be led to enter into active combination 
together, that as if by the force of contrast they first 
become aware of their previously unheeded selfishness. 
And it would seem as if the first pleasure in the new 
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feeling really outside of their immediate self,* were 
truly that which stirred up the triumphant instinct of 
exultation that they had actually accomplished the dis- 
interestedness which in fact they are but just beginning 
to see as desirable ! To assume Philanthropy as a basis 
while yet so far out of reach of the generality of men, is 
of the nature of pure speculation, — almost sure of engen- 
dering failure, such as draws down the sneer of suspicion 
on the part of the sceptical mockers of human nature, 
while to carefiil thinkers it makes clear how the true 
safe way of constructing plans for men's actions, must 
be the building upon an already established basis in their 
nature ; — and that is, the basis of admitted self-interest, 
with a recognition of the higher nature of philanthropy 
in view before them, to draw them onwards to its actual 
attainment. In this way alone man comes to see how 
the addition of every degree of real benevolent sympathy 
with fellow-creatures, is a true enlarging of his own 
self-interest, and consequent basis of action. He has 
attained so far as to perceive that by acting in combi- 
nation with his fellows his actions are more eflFectual 
than when alone ; he has found that benefit to his fellows 
in the end is sure to redound to benefit to himself, and 
their suffering to lead inevitably to the re-action of suf- 
fering of his own ; he has amved at, or perhaps is yet 
only feeling his way towards, the generalization that the 
good of each — that is, sympathetically, his own good, — 



* The exercise of the domestic affections obviously belongs to the 
stage of simple self -gratification, or rather forms the important tran- 
fiitionary stage out of it. 

A A 
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is best sought in the good of all. When the generaliza- 
tion is actually realized, he will abstract it from the 
reference to self, and forget that self-regard had any 
thing to do with the construction of the theory : but 
until the latter is perfect, it is necessary to keep the fact 
in mind in order to make the foundation sure. 

In so far as our social acts are not based upon this 
thorough foundation of general good, of each one in tiiat 
of ally not only failure, "but results really immoral are 
certain to appear. What can be more so than Charity j 
in its low prevailing sense : — a thing which by its false 
ostensibility, and real ostentation on the one side, and 
its call for servile imitation of gratitude on the other, 
vilifies equally the recipient and the donor ! If it were 
once truly recognized that it is the public good which 
demands that sufficient aid should be given to all the 
unfortunate, it would be seen that there is, or needs to 
be, neither merit in the giving, nor shame in the taking. 
And the interchange of really benevolent feelings that 
always incidentally attends the doing of that which ought 
to be done, would in that case tell to far more blessed 
purpose. 

What is the feeling of true Benevolence towards its 
objects, but that the interest it has taken in them has 
been that of a man foi; his oum^ — of a mother for her 
children ? — and it is a feeling dear to the heart, just as it 
is utterly remote from disinterestedness. The latter is an 
idea for abstract theorists ; the benevolent heart has the 
trtfe warmth of personal desire on behalf of its " little 
ones" ; and feels, " Inasmuch as good is done to these, 
it is done unto m6f." 
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Thus is Beneyolence the true feeling that legitimately 
accrues from the new extension of selfish regard ; whilst, 
if unhappily it be wanting, occurs the necessity of 
replacing it by that revolting stage of Hypocrisy : — in 
which, according to the ordinary course, the superficial 
substitute makes its arrogant claim to incomparably 
greater virtue than enters into the contemplation of the 
real grace of the soul. But the hypocrisy itself is 
welcome, in the sense that its presence is a sign that 
men are ready for the new advance out of the lower 

selfishness that they have learned to be asliamed of. 

True Benevolence, like true Piety, never denies, but on 
the contrary constantly endeavours towards, the ultimate 
distance ; but it is always deep and strong and active, 
and therefore efficient, in proportion to the near^iesa of 
its objects. 

The temptation must be resisted to pursue the subject 
into familiar topics where a crowd of thoughts rise up 

that cannot now be entered on. The passing glance 

is enough to confirm that which is being sought out as 
the general character of Moral Principle, and the settle- 
ment of which is the effectual preparation for true Moral 
Science. In the harmony, that is to say, of which here 
appears such strong indication, with all the previous 
analogy of universal growth, there js every reason to 
give us confidence in the new aspect which seems indis- 
pensable to the bringing into practical working value, 
former theoretic views of moral philosophy. By this 
change, the department of Morality, as of every former 
department of mental science, is being reversed from, the 
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primitive fixed, stationary, view, to the revolving, and 
evolving view ; — from the ^^ Ptolemaic" to the "Coper- 
nican" ; — from the notion of creation by the hands of an 
immediate Creator, to that of infinitely gradual progres- 
sive unfolding of rooted constitution. All philosophy 
hitherto employed upon the subject appears to have 
contented itself with taking analysis of the mind as it 
actually exists ; and this is a " limited" view which 
keeps baqk all the practical part of morality depending 
upon it, in a position parallel with the effect of all 
previous theories that we know as bearing the character- 
istic nature of Metaphysical. The change is a thorough 
one — efiects an entire "new species" of thought and 
feeling ;* — ^but it is one so obviously salutary, as it is 
entirely harmonious, as seems to need nothing more than 
the becoming clear of apprehension to be universally 
received 1 For now, when we come to see moral 
principles thoroughly under this aspect, as no longer in 
any sense " Divine laws", — whether uttered in thunder 
from Mount Sinai, or breathed in love by " Him who 
spake as never man spake", or mysteriously imprinted 



* The physicftl analogy already suggested for the primitive mode 
of human reasoning, is one that constantly forces it.self back upon us as 
we go on. What can be more striking than the resemblance which that 
metaphysical habit of mind does indeed bear to the low stage of animal 
life in which the bounding extremity is felt, as metaphysical theories 
are always felt, to be the true fulcrum of motion ?— Perhaps the minor 
theories that govern our daily life, are rather of the nature of brittle 
egg-shells, out of which particles of truth are easily hatched, — *' golden 
couplets'*, whose disclosures bring sudden exultations to the patient 
brooder ! 
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upon every human soul at birth ; — but as springing in 
silent progression out of human instincts, first in the 
form of impulsive sentiment, thence elaborated by intelli- 
gence into art-fill creation, capable of constantly draw- 
ing its needful sustenance out of the circumambient 
sphere of outward events, and thence returning back into 
self charged with added substance to the nature of self, 
which however is not realized into consciousness until it 
has again been reflected in new creation : — regarding the 
instituted precepts of morality that we have come to 
accept as efficient guides to our conduct in this properly 
natural light, they are no longer compulsive checks upon 
our repugnant self-will; no longer nursing leading- 
strings designed as helpftd, though rendering the swathed 
infant actually helpless ; but — once more — organic in-- 
vestment^ that grows with our growth^ not even requiring 
to be thrown aside as that which has become to us a 
cumbrous appendage, but capable of yielding their 
truth all sound and entire into the new and needed form 
of science, with scarcely a husk remaining to fall to the 
ground. 

A thousand illustrations start up in suggestion to 
prove how entirely homogeneous is in fact the character 
of all the theories that form as it were the universal 
cellular tissue of our minds ! But there is one occurring 
in that branch of moral principle that relates to Lan- 
guage, — itself so wonderful a microcosm of the whole 
world of man's outward expression of himself!* — that 



* Language is the lower vegetation of grass and com that serves the 
daily need of man and beast, the genius and the clown ; while fostered 
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has a significance too peculiarly important to be passed 
over without allusion. Was there ever theory more 
egregiously ideal than that of speaking the Truth ! — the 
simple precept that runs off so glibly in our infant 
catechisms, as the very foundation of all integrity, while 
philosophers know that it is only the utterly remote 
perfection towards which we can but look as to our 
guiding polar star in the heavens, while stumblingly we 
go on removing the mass of obstructions that He at our 
feet. How can we speah the Truths to any but hitherto 
the slightest appreciable degree, when it is only by the 
slowest possible steps that Words are moulding them- 
selves so as to render with any kind of distinctness the 
image of the Thought within ! What a host of hypo- 
crisies also attend the utterly irrational demand ; — and 
how thorough is thence the revisal needed of all the 
precepts for conduct built upon it I* 

What is there altogether, in every precept for rule of 
action, every resolution of conscientious amendment^ 



Art more vehemently spreads itself out into magnificent luxuriance of 
folii^ and ramification. 

* It is an ordinary boast that ** an hooest man's word is as good as 
an oath." Common feeling strongly asserts the contrary. And is not 
common feeling proved to be in the right, when we consider the 
habitual remoteness from real truth of nearly all we utter, unless 
when we are uiged by some stringent occasion to force our vague con- 
ception into accurate comparison with fact ? It is a generally understood 
thing that there is more or less of this inevitable inaccuracy in ordinary 
speech : — but perjury is the deepening of the inaccuracy into crime, 
inasmuch as it is falsehood after the pretence of voluntary rectifioation 
has beeu made. 
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every notioii of moral quality to be attained, that does 
not, in fact, show this universal nature of theory: — 
theory which by its own overshooting itself at starting 
precisely affords the motive that stimulates to action and 
to progress of every kind ? And in the recognition, have 
we not indeed obtained that which is a genuine prac- 
tical result from all philosophy of the subject? — since 
these moral theories, just as we have seen of theories of 
every former kind, in order to their due rectification 
must need the universal testing of experience, — need, 
that is, in their own case, the true test of Action. By 
this testing, and this alone, is it now seen with manifest 
demonstration, can they be preserved in that sedulous 
harmony with the teaching of Nature in General, which 
is necessary to render their aid available towards the 
growth of character that expresses Man's private consent 
with the Divine Spirit of the Whole ! 

What, indeed, is Love itself, — every form of the 
human sympathy that binds us in one with our fellow- 
fractions of the Great Integer, — ^what is Love itself but 
a Theory ? No sooner, in the general course of human 
progress, has the affective sentiment obtained from In- 
telligence the revelation of its own existence, than with 
the ardent presumption of youthful consciousness, just 
emerging as it is out of the merest selfishness and sensu- 
ousness, it boldly proclaims itself the celestial and divine ; 
institutes a service of homage that is a pure Idolatry, 
seeing that the worshipped image is one framed only out 
of Self. History has shown us how the character of one 
half of humanity was raised in the middle ages, by the 
high generalization out of individual idolatry, into ^e 
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worship of womanhood as a species ; perhaps too, even 
yet, the other half is needing its turn of undergoing the 
same salutary experience.* This is the extreme mani- 
festation of the Theology of Human Love ; but thie same 
character recurs in the religiousness of all early pure 
affection. And in every instance, however it be that the 
religion still needs to be coldly resolved as springing 
from the basis of mere self-love, it has none the less 
all the time its true sanctifying influence. More re- 
strained in the vehement importunateness of its self- 
expression, but still the constant image of our own 
desires, is the rarer form of affection under which a finer 
species of sympathy has power to body forth itself. 
How seldom, out of our dearest friendships, do we find 
more than that our Ideal' has met an adapted soil in 
which it has not been rudely broken up, — more than that 
enchanted fancy has been permitted the mere bare license 
to revel undisturbed in her own creation! How far 
more sadly frequent is the bitterness of experience, that 
the frustrated image falls only into empty space, or 
comes back to us in painful distortion ! How incompar- 
ably rare and blessed is the case when reflection meets 
reflection in mutual repetition, and out of the depth of 



* It would appear, from the signs especially of the fictitious fitera- 
ture of the day^ that the nature of women in general is at this present 
time entering upon a special stage of that course rightfully demanded 
for it, of man- worship : and may we not reasonably believe that thence 
is likely to be the initiating for them, together with the appreciation, 
the actual possession, of that which constitutes the true manlineu of 
character? 
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the doubled ardour consciousness of perfect Love is 

bom ! We throw out boldly mythical conjectures 

as to the natures around us, framed in pure subjective 
assumption. And just as mythical conjectures that are 
cast upon the surface-darkness of unrecorded or ill- 
recorded history, by the more or less of verisimilitude 
which they possess as nucleus, have gaii^ed out for us 
solid facts of historic knowledge : — so do these our 
theoretic guesses succeed in more or less enabling us to 
appropriate that which is interchangeable out of the sen- 
timent hidden up in fellow-beings. By patient labour of 
analysis there^ by acute instinct of feeling here^ comes to 
light for us the difference between the myth that con- 
tains the nucleus, and that which has none. And with 
strange power does the subtle recognition of the differ- 
ence seem to act upon the whole world of our emotive 
being I — the morbid incapability of its perception seeming 
indeed to form the true cause of the mass of affective 
suffering. To be able to feel with genial appreciation 
the distinctness between the experiences attending the 
active exertion and the passive reception of sympathy, — 
between that which is the mere thin phantom-likeness of 
our own, and that which comes to us fresh and warm 
from another's breast, — is the healthiness of the heart 
which has been found by the universal consent of man- 
kind the only counteraction to the dismal effects that 
follow upon speculative exliaustion, whether of heart or 
of brain. We entered upon life with the feeling ourselves 
to be the objects of a Mother's tenderness : — sometimes 
the remembrance of that truest action from without, has 
all along supplied to many a dreamy thinker the sole 
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sustaining conviction that he does not totally belong to 
a world of shadows I 

And now results the genial reflection, that this bud- 
ding into Love, or real entering upon new life in others' 
breasts, which indeed is only true when the beloved 
object is truly felt as part of Self — though after that it 
is even capable of being abstracted from Self, and exist- 
ing alone,* — is that which forms the proper evidence 
of vitality in our moral substance, without which our 
Egoism is deadening and fit for death. It shows us how 
little was the cause really given for our moral repug- 
nance, in the self-love that Nature has been aiming to 
instil into us, when it proves so widely diflerent from 
the bugbear of our own formation, which we had all 
right to regard with terror, and which was truly an 
object of Nature's abhorrence more than it can possibly 
be of ours, — ^the self-ism that rests in self. In that part 
of self which so to speak depends upon man's own self- 
guidance, that is, in all his conscious self, he is only 
sharing Nature's own repugnance, when he strives with 
all his energy against every species of self-engrossment 
and self-containment It is onlv as th^ fruit of human 
dulness and deadness, — ^which is the natural aspect of all 
of human fault and folly I — ^that occurs the petty conceit 
which can ever sit down in complacent cohtent with 



* And as the consequence of independent existence, capable of 
creating anew. Our certain sign that love for us is true, — that we do 
not serve as a mere mirror to other's love of self, but that it has taken 
real root within us, — ^is the feeling that it goes beyond ourselves, that it 
cares not only for tu, but 07»rt. 
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actual powers; or that helpless subjection to unfriendly 
circumstance that is able to do no more than deplore its 
idle powers all undrawn-out, its affections mouldring 
within the fretted bounds of self-condoling repression. 
Towards the narrowness of the mental self-sufficiency, 
and the feeble torpor of the crushed heart, no other 
feeling can ever be rightfully entertained than that of 
aversion or of compassion, as a condition that we have 
to shrink from for ourselves, and strive with all our 
humanity to remove from others : but we have always 
the cheering reflection that they are nothing but the 
signs of morbid stoppage to Nature's true current of 
feeling, and that therefore they have only to be removed, 
for the natural course to be resumed towards all that is 
magnanimous and large-hearted. 

For happily is it for ourselves, that the whole of our 
own nature is not within our own control, but that still, in 
the blissful condition of childhood, we hang for the main 
sustenance of our moral as of our material powers upon 
the sole maternal care of the Universal Providing. All 
our affections are involuntary; — bestowed upon us, as 
pure gifts of Heaven, and quite independent of thought* 
or care of our own I And yet, at the same time to pre- 
vent the bestowal from being a curse, and fosterer of 
indolence and self-indulgence, the affections themselves 
turn into the worst of evils unless they lead us on to the 
self-exertion for which they prepare and strengthen us. 
We come back again to the dependence upon environ- 
ment for each successive stage of the mind's growth; to 
the properly religious view, that the excellence of our in- 
ternal being consists solely in the ability that is within 
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US to appropriate and assimilate the good that is flowing 
all around us : — and our ability^ what is it but the share 
naturally, or divinely, imparted to us of the general 
energy ? 

Constantly we find, in our most practical experience, 
that every diminishing of this divine gift;, the living 
energy of the soul that we call our own, causes the 
natures which by their capabilities of constitution we see 
.ought to be the finest, to relapse into the apathy, that 
has all the efiect of selfishness belonging of right to in- 
ferior constitution. All forms of imbecility of the mind 
are radically reducible to this sinking back into selfish- 
ness, childish first and then brutish ;* — only to be cured 
by arousing it to healthy influences. Hence results the 
conviction that contains the germ of so much confidence, 
that the natural tendency of man, if only those happy 
influences be procured, is continually to thrive in virtue ; 
that the worst of characters are sure to blossom into 
goodness at last, if they be only nurtured for it in 

physical well-being ! And just as this conviction is 

encouraging to all benevolent eflbrt on behalf of others, 
is there another to be drawn fipom this physically-derived 
science of Morality that is equally important for. each 
one of us in our inner guidance : namely, that if once, 



* Mr. Thackeray says — in no spirit of satire, but as matter of .plain 
philosophical fact, — " Next to the very young, I suppose the very old 
are the most selfish. Alas ! the heart hardens as the blood ceases to 
run !" VirginianSt p. 115. — By strictly adhering to the principle, is it 
not to be hoped that new light, and of a most practically beneficent 
kind, may be obtained into the dar^i subject of mental pathology ? 
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seduced by this demonstration of our Self-Culture being 
the great object of Nature, we should ever so far forget 
our proper place and rank in Creation, — forget, that is, 
the diflFerence between ourselves and God, — as to make 
that object our own: — instantly the course of progress 
would be stopped as surely as if we sought to see by 
looking back into the retina, or to breathe by laying 
bare the beating of our heart To make our own 
happiness the "final cause" of our actions, is 'a view 
"limited" in the utterly pitiful sense of the term, since 
it is resisting that expansion of the soul which God 
has made the only means of obtaining it 



CONCLUSION. 



GENERAL SPECULATIVE RESULT, IN ITS PERSONAL ASPECT. 



Thus then it appears, that 6ut of eaxjh several branch 
of investigation has been added confirmation to that 
which comes out at last as one uniform result. The 
blending together of the various streams of thought, 
that have gained in mutual fulness and strength as they 
have flowed into one, has been the obtaining of a series 
which now appears to present itself in at least the fore- 
shadowing of one consistent and comprehensive Whole : — 
the conception, that is, without reservation in any de- 
partment, of a Theory of Development, founded upon 
the great two-fold principle of the constancy of pro- 
gression. . Constancy and Progression : — the one de- 
pending upon the uniformity supposed to be seen in the 
mode of all the known operations of nature ; the other 
upon the disclosure of the fact that these operations are 
always in the direction from the lower to the higher, 
from the physical to the psychical, and consequently that 
the progress is always towards greater good. 

Even while such a theory remains, as it must in- 
evitably do, mere matter of presentiment, or at farthest, 
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of belief, for a season, the harmoniousness of it, and 
the appropriate arrangement afforded by it for all pro- 
vinces of human thought, have surely that which may 
be claimed as bestowing a rightful satisfaction ! For the 
satisfying nature of it consists most truly in the very 
quality that has been found the universial demand of 
nature, that it should not shun to throw itself abroad to 
meet the ftdlest trial of its trustworthiness. The 
theory, — at least so far as an individual impression of 
it has a right to be expressed, — is one that needs to pass 
over nothing, and that is adequate to take in every good 
and lofty idea wherever such is met with ! It is one 
that appears gapable of keeping itself clear of subterfuge 
of every description ; that obliges the mind to ignore 
noihing of all that has been presented to it out of the 
past, and that equally draws it on in the frank expecta- 
tion of meeting with farther harmonious, however 
perhaps corrective unfolding, in every new idea that 
as yet is only lying on the forward horizon, just rising 
into sight 

Perhaps even it has all the greater right to be satis- 
fying from what may appear the very slightness of that 
which it claims to have accomplished. To return into 
parallelism with the ordinary type of knowledge, with a 
slight shade of difference in advance, is the very sign 
which marks the completeness of all new ideas. And 
singularly the importance of the difference attained is 
apt to veer in 6ur estimation, accordingly as we regard 
it, on the one hand with the surprise that attends the 
perception of contrast with the immediately preceding, 
or, on the other, with the simple complacency of recover- 
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ing the sense of affinity with a stage of general feeling 
farther back in the mind. As, in ascending the winding 
path of a mountain-side, the successive prospects that 
occur strike us during the progress with a bewildering 
sensation of novelty, that causes us a delightful surprise 
of familiarity when, once having gained the summit, we 
can look all around, and after the first glow of exultation 
in the largeness of the scene over which the eye is able 
to sweep without interruption, begin to find out here and 
there remembered spots, until we know ourselves entirely 
at home in our new station of observation : — so is it emi- 
nently in large changes of rehgious apprehension, that 
when we have gradually worked our mind round to take 
in enough of its various aspects to accomplish to any 
extent a truly circular view, however at the several 
presentment of each we have been enchanted with their 
sudden novelty, the feeling comes over us that all is 
again familiar, — that we have learned nothing new, but 
are only just as we were. If Christians, and Heathens 
even, we say to ourselves, had our very thoughts and 
emotions before us, what is it that we have gained? 
what avail can there be in a new religion, that has 
power only to repeat by turns all those that have gone 

before it ? But presently comes back the re-assurance, 

that the sameness, — which indeed intrinsically is very 
far from a sameness, for all our impatience at the faint 
appreciableness of the improvement, — is in fact the sign 
of true succession. We remember that to find a corres- 
ponding thought in every phase of doctrine hitherto 
received by men, is indeed the only test and evidence of 
new trutL To feel that religion newly accomplished as 
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the product of all kinds of thought, might at will express 
itself in terms either of Christianity, or of Heathen 
poetry, or of Natural Philosophy, or of Mathematical 
Science, or of any one of the Arts, — is the best proof 
that it has truly mastered them all. 

And the mastery, in the case of all true revolutions of 
Nature's own, is of that kind which is the farthest pos- 
sible from the pettiness of personal triumph. Hence is 
the present view taken to be such, when its peculiar 
characteristic is that it feels itself indebted for its present 
fulness to the whole amount of that which has been 
promulgated in the world before it. A theory of true 
development possesses, if nothing else, the satisfaction 
of a genial sort, that in its actual acquisitions it includes 
all, and wastes nothing, of what men have been busy in 
picking up from the early sun- rise of their thinking, on 
to this riper hour of the day. All the vain metaphysics, 
all the fanatical superstitions, have given their aid to 
build it up ; — so that the favoured descendants who are 
now enabled to enter into their labours, have also the 
birth-right privilege to feel themselves akin to the holders 
of every genuine religion that has ever maintained itself 
on the earth. Has not the attaining to such true "com- 
munion of saints" formed indeed the main source of the 
secret joy of every pious soul, — constituting as it does 
the initiation of our personal relation to the divine 
Whole of Things ! 

The earning of the knowledge that those labours of 
our predecessors are no longer binding upon ourselves, is 
itself, as we have seen, a true inheritance. With regard 
to the object themselves had in view, — however they were 
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fulfilling in very truth the different object which Nature 
had in view, — the strivings of metaphysicians have ended 
in making definitely clear the Mystery that lies at the 
background of all that which human faculties enable us 
to attain. They have effected the decisive separation of 
that which is Mystery as Mystery, which perhaps first 
enables us to appreciate the value of the Known as 
Known. How shall we imagine that the long belief in 
Supernaturalism has failed, when it has accomplished an 
end such as this 1 That belief came before men with the 
vehement enthusiasm that it was commissioned to declare 
unto them the " Unknown God" : — shall we not say still 
that there was a veritable mission pertaining to it when 
it has in fact so surely made known to us that Grod is 
indeed Unknown! — In the long searching to find out 
God, which truly the wisest and most pious of all ages 
have already had their faithfiil presentiment was vain in 
regard to that which was in itself Impenetrable and 
Inaccessible ; — in the feeling after, if haply they might 
find Him, the whole world has been travailling together 
until now. The end having actually revealed itself, as 
Nature willed, that to compass the " Unknown" is 
indeed a thing that remains still beyond our own reach, 
as it was beyond that of our predecessors, — instead of 
being, as Emerson expresses it, " comforted" because 

" We are but such as they", — * 



* The World-Soul, But the nobleness of the whole stanza must 
vindicate itself. No one knows better than Emerson how to do justice 
to the antagonistic duaUsm contained in all general modes of thought. 
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• 

surely it is a better feeling of gladness for us to perceive 
that the companionship in our ignorance has been all the 
time the making sure of the first necessary step towards 
knowledge itself: — and that is, that it has been the gain- 
ing for us of the true consciousness of our ignorance, 
which we never should have gained without the aid of all 
the previous experience. 

The learning to appreciate its own limits is a gain to 
the mind, the value of which, never fully conceived 
before, seems to be rapidly growing upon mankind, as 
indeed an actual progress of greater moment than can 
easily be taken into account It is as if the long be- 
stirring itself, which after all these ages of the world's 
thinking, has come to achieve at last an entire reversal 
of the mode of former thought, issuing now for the 
mind itself also in a thorough change of position, had, 
according to the universal effect of change of position, 
given to it an essentially fresh means of comparison with 
its environment I 

If the long vexation of past speculation has afforded 
none of the " settlement" of questions which it intended. 



Does not the proud dignity of the following make the consciousness of 
every reader dilate within him ? — 

" If but one hero knew it, 
The world would blush in flame. 
The sage, till he hit the secret, 
Would hang his head for shame. 
But our brothers have not read it. 
Not one has found the key, 
And henceforth we are comforted, 
We are but such as they." 
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it has done a much better thing; — since by its very- 
habit of stretching forwards to that which was beyond its 
reach, it has been rectifying its own posture towards 
the acquisition of truth. Revelation has become a thing 
always before it, in the future, though of attainment 
infinitely gradual. Only by the mind's own stretching 
forward is it in any way attained ; — only, after all, by 
this same speculative impulse, which therefore, notwith- 
standing man's temporary disgust of disappointment, 
remains now and ever true work of duty for the 
'^ Minister of Nature." It has been felt, with a depth of 
impression that has now perhaps sufficiently answered its 
purpose, how impossible it is for Tliought to deal with 
Infinite Essence and Eternity ;— it is time for us to feel 
how in the very effort the Eternal Essence is dealing 

with ourselves I All Thought, it is said, is Limitation ; 

let Feeling alone expatiate and worship ! But by the 

very means of the limiting thought, is actual substance 
brought back into the being of man. He has grasped 
his little handful — ^lie has filled his little scoop, out of the 
mighty ocean, and therewith at least he has nourished 
his own minute existence, which yet is no longer minute 
while felt to be a working out of the linked connexion 
of the whole. Let man be able iq forget occasionally the 
share of doing that is his own, and feel how even his 
own tliought is nothing but an outbreathing of the 
Universal Being, for the drawing back of vitality into 
the circulation of created life. — Let him be able even to 
forget himself utterly, and see how, in primal creation, 
the Infinite Flood rolls onward its everlasting waves, 
and as each subsides into its own bosom, gathers and 
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condenses purpose to narrow itself into the material 
limitation of form. 

Before the concentrated forward movement was given 
to our thought by this view of Evolution, — while Nature, 
that is, still appeared as 2i fixed thing ^ — the answer to the 
deep instinctive desires of our souls, was referred to the 
Supernatural as a sphere actually surrounding us, whence 
we^were compelled to regard all as an Everlasting Now. 
Under the present change, on the contrary, thought is 
directing itself to see all things as a Succession :* and the 
domain of the Supernatural represents only the know- 
ledge To-Come. The opening of the new conception, 
however, is an addition and felicitous check, by no 
means an extinguishing of the former : — for the original 
image of the Universal for ever returns with its periodical 
swell, — the idea of Nature, alternately as we have brought 
ourselves to contain it within the limits of our own 
powers of conception, rushing back into expansion that 
once more includes the whole, and that has no image 
to express it at all, other than the Infinite Mystery of 
God, as the encircling Mind 

" Than all it holds more deep, more high.*'+ 

The question as to the cause and nature of our own 
existence has been found as incapable of intrinsic settle- 
ment as that of the cause and essence of the 'entire of 



* A change in the mode, or rather in the nature, of thoiight, <* out 
of the aimultaneous and successive, into that which is successive only" I 

+ Emerson's Wood-notes. 
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Nature itself, — if indeed it be not actaallj one and the 
same question. Practically, we may now answer to it, 
that by this arrangement of the subject, if no settlement 
is obtained for the questions, yet there is, at all events, 
a settlement for the state of our minds regarding them. 
Setting aside, in respect of its immediate importance, the 
philosophic strife as to the essence of existence, we come 
back to see that the true present wisdom is to occupy 
ourselves, instead, with the manner of existence. We 
find ourselves face to face with the most useful of our 
home-trutlis, — that the whole concern of Life to us, is 

the Manner of Life! Far back in the distance of 

History stands out the imprinted wisdom of one of the 
world's first sages, in the oracular precept — " Know 
thyself." — The desire to obtain the knowledge has been 
long enough burning and brooding over the restless 
thought of men, and now they have gathered appliance 
of experience enough to see that their first need has been 
to learn how to know. In every particular branch of 
knowledge, in consequence of their exploring, they have 
found out that they can make no progress that deserves 
the name of science until they have settled the method 
of cultivating it. And the repeated experience seems to 
have wrought out for them at last the method of seeking 
Knowledge in the abstract. They have come, that is, to 
the perception, that instead of first seeking the hidden 
•centre of Absolute Truth, thev must be content to wait 
till they have won an entire familiarity with the outer 
workings of the Superficies of the subject: — to the 
perception that all knowledge whatever by its very 
nature, begins with manner only, and works its wsLjfrom 
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the superficial inwards. ^With this we come again to 

see how the real gain we have made is morei than prac- 
tical, — is even speculative : — , better still, how it is 
speculative gain precisely because it is practical gain ! 
In the very discovering that our actual science of 
things is so purely superficial, that it is our wisest 
course mainly to limit our attention to the active deal- 
ing with that surface ; — in the seeing that while the 
being of God is hidden from us, our true piety is to draw 
the best of profit to our souls in submissively considering 
His ways instead of Himself ; — we have yet the satisfac- 
tion to beljeve that the superficial bears indeed this solid 
relation to the inner and central 1 While we find that 
Life to us is nothing but the Manner of Life, — that, 
according to the Preacher of old, to do the woi'k that 
cometh to our hand with all our might, is the Whole of 
Man : — who shall say that if we thoroughly accomplish 
this work, which is intimate and essential to the entire 
substance of our present nature and condition, absolute 
in its importance to ourselves, — who shall say to what 
sort of Interior it may be the Superficial, when considered 
relatively to the nature and condition of the Beally Abso- 
lute? What shall deny us to suppose that man may 
sometime know more than the manner of the nature of 

himself and of God? Even in its present stage, in this 

mere observing of all that is yet permitted to us, the mode 
of God's acting, — is there not a true beginning made of 
the knowledge of which at least a farther degree may be 
believed in store for us ? — is there not a veritable seizing 
eflPected upon the hem of the Garment that only we may 
know Him by, as the skirts of the Vision actually though 
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dimly sweep before us: — in the holding fast to which, 
we have, therefore, that first degree of tangible fulfilment, 
that has the right more and more to encourage us to rely 
upon the still small voice of Faith, ever breathing its own 
steadfast assurance within us, as to the spiritual depth of 
the revealing yet to come ! 



To show the great result of Principle which thus 
appears to come forth into speculative completeness : — 
that the end, namely, of all Speculation, when legiti- 
mately directed, and faithfully pursued, is to bring back 
a true and solid increase to our very capability of Faith, 
— has been the object of the present gathering together 
of these variously-collected Thoughts. The nature of 
the principle is such, as, even while regarded as yet only 
in its speculative light, shows indeed at once, in the mere 
statement of it, how immediately it bears upon all that 
relates to our moral interests ; but there are some impor- 
tant considerations with regard to that bearing, and 
concerning especially the view we are tlience led to take 
of our own individual relation to the whole system of 
things, to which it seems necessary particularly to allude 
before it is possible to leave the subject. 

In the assurance that we seem here to have obtained 
of an enduring outcome for our Faith, and of the world's 
glorious inheritance of it, what is there, we have still to 
ask, as the question that remains of urgent personal con- 
cern, that we have a right to consider as our own share 
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of it? — or is it truly the case, as appears at first sight, 
that an abstract congratulation in the progress of man- 
kind, is that which we need to bring ourselves to feel the 
only privilege that we are entitled to claim out of the 
general welfare ? It is impossible to avoid the impres- 
sion, that a Religion which offers no more than this, as 
our individual portion in the great Truth, falls into such 
chilling contrast with the passionate promises of the elder 
phase, as to need the utmost of the aid that rational 
investigation can afford, to reconcile the reception of it 
with a true content. 

Thus much immediately occurs : — that the contrast is 
only the same that has appeared throughout, in every 
natural correction of the exaggerated anticipations of the 
human mind. The theory of expectation • has uniformly 
begun with so vast a range, that the minute shade of 
gain actually acquired, has in every instance been re- 
jected by it at first with contemptuous scorn, as beneath 
its acceptance. And yet, — here is the inherent solidity 
of confidence maintained by the principle I — that minute 
shade of gain has never been found really to fail out of 
th^ most exaggerated of all these presumptuous theories. 
Out of the vast, aspiring effort to seize the knowledge of 
the Creating God, has come a single step that seems to 
be leading us towards it; — nature's unerring instinct 
seems at least to fail us never in setting us forward in 
the true direction ; — have we not, at the outset, the strong 
analogous confidence, that out of this constant and parallel 
theory of Immortality, has yet to come for us a corres- 
ponding degree of genuine rational hope I 

With all those who have abandoned the theological 
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assurance as an insuJBScient guarantee, the natural 
argument, based upon the solid result of the world's 
experience in the general ordering of all things towards 
good, has been that the very existence of the crying 
need within the soul of man is a sufficient testimony to 

the necessity of its fulfilment. But this is a framing 

of our reliance upon the measure of our own personal 
desires, which practical judgment at once feels to be 
unauthorized, and which the experience of philosophy 
finds at once. analogous to the primitive mode of building 
conjecture upon a sole subjective basis : — the mode, that 
is, in which personal feeling, yet unequal to the needfiil 
counteraction of the external abstract view, uniformly 
spreads itself out in self-imaginings replete with all that 
lower part of self, which the action of external circum- 
stance hastby slow and sure degrees to work away in 
order for the ripening of the purer essence. An eflect 
like this has been shown by the foregoing Psychology 
in every instance. In our intellectual nature, progress 
has uniformly manifested itself by the power of elevating 
conception out of that which is merely personal or 
instinctive^ ( — the word which is used only to express 
the difference of that species of psychation which is 
organized, from that which is yet in the act of organi- 
zation, — ) into conception that is abstract In the nature 
of feeling the course is the same ; namely, that progress 
consists in the carrying of affective desires beyond the 
immediate contact with the personal impression of ex- 
isting pleasure or satisfaction. And now, in that aggre- 
gation of feeling which represents itself as the general 
anxiety for our own personal condition, it is in perfect 
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harmony with all the previous plan of nature, th?it man's 
original desires should have to be corrected by the dis- 
appointments of real scientific acquaintance with facts, 
into the degree of expectation to which she will finally 
give her own sanction. 

Here, as in every minor theory which has ended by 
yielding up its portion of solid truth, the instinct of 
personal anxiety seems to have had its rightful course in 
leading us on, not- to annihilate itself, — which would be 
a suicidal proceeding, and to suppose which on our parts, 
is a mere thwarting of Nature ; — but to obtain for itself 
the check and control of extended concern for the abstract 
good of mankind, which is the source of real elevation 
of character that it is the proper end of religion to 
accomplish. Only as it fulfils this proper end, will the 
religion of present origin show itself, — as all rational 
anticipation proclainis that it mU show itself,— superior 
to that early sensuous phase of religion which limited 
itself to the obtaining of the magnified image of actual 
personal enjoyment. 

In the realizing of this abstract principle occurs the 
inevitable self-antagonism that universally attends the 
working of the dualism within us : — the desire to stand 
still, and be as we are, and enjoy uninterruptedly that 
which is present to us to possess ; — ^and the need to fulfil 
the mighty destiny that urges us ever on and on, to 
accomplish that which is in fact higher and better. To 
desire happiness for ourselves, according to that which 
we now feel to be happiness, is the essential instinct of 
our being; — constantly to tear us away from present 
happiness in order to prepare greater happiness, is the 
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over-ruling course of the Natural Order of tilings. 
There would be slight difficulty in bringing ourselves to 
acquiesce in the ordainment, if we could distinctly see 
that it was also for us that the greater happiness was 
prepared ! Our instinct of self has so strongly demanded 
that it should be so, that the first notion of religion was 
necessarily entirely impregnated with it; and the promise 
of eternal individual existence, animated with the pref- 
cise consciousness that belongs to us at the present 
moment, has hitherto been a more essential part of 
revelation than even the declaration of the existence of 
God. It was a religion that was manifestly salutary as 
a beginning means of drawing forward the desires of 
mankind out of the primitive rudeness of engrossment 
with the present, but when it is sought to be perpetuated 
beyond its natural term, one that evidently tends to the 
exactly contrary effect of concentrating and limiting the 
attention of the individual within the bounds of self. 
Therefore is it a phase of religion that inevitably re- 
quires to yield itself to the enlarging influence of in- 
creased intelligence and widened affections. The phase 
that is now taking form to serve for an indefinite period 
as a governing theory for the aim of the human being, 
is that which views self of importance only as it is a part 
of the whole. It has opened the two distinct points of 
view which, until the final adjustment of conception is 
effected, will necessitate a continual state of painful 
oscillation in the state of our own desires : — human 
nature, according to its own true and rightful instinct, 
necessary to the maintaining of it in its actual constitu- 
tion, clinging to tlie notion of its own personality, and 
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thence desiring that all things external should bend and 
become subservient to its own object, the attaining of 
complete perfection to its own being ; — the object of 
Nature, on the other hand, being felt rather to use that 
being as only a temporary instrument for the accom- 
plishment of purposes incomparably larger. According 
to the view, indeed, that is purely abstract, carried out 
wdtli sole regard to its own consequences, the aspect of 
individual existence appears to sink even lower than that 
of relative insignificance. It comes to be seen in the 
nature rather of express interruption, as an impediment 
to that which constitutes the content, or sufficingness, of 
the all-comprehending existence. So far from being 
itself the purpose towards which the aim of the latter 
was directed, the fact of limitation within the bounds of 
merely personal consciousness represents itself as rather 
an arrest of the Divine flow of being, which the sooner 
it is removed, the happier is the resumption of the 
great uniformity. But this is a view which, it is evident, 
can be held only while totally ignoring the personal mode 
of judging, which, however inferior in its order of 
possession to us, is still as yet the surest that we have to 
rely upon. The combined effect of the two aspects, the 
personal taken together with the abstract, is to show the 
limitation of consciousness (as already seen with regard 
to limitation of thought,) in the light of a true and ap- 
parently necessaiy means of effecting the general well- 
being, consisting as that well-being appears to do, in the 
fact of progress. The limitation is one that is after al^ 
truest represented in the old simile of the leaf upon the 
stem : as that, namely, which, arrest of the vital flood 
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although it be, is still to be regarded as the true means 
of enriching the parenfc vitality ; as that whose individu- 
ality is to be considered, in consequence of its bestowal 
of itself, as a thing that in fact maintains its essential 
permanent connection with the whole, notwithstanding 
the irrecoverable extinction of its individual form. In 
the normal course of healthy life, it seems to be the fact, 
that the whole amount of good capable of being effected 
by the organization, is, so to speak, absorbed into the 
trunk, ( — goes forth into the world, — ) before the organi- 
zation is separated and dissolved. And even with regard to 
the individualizing essence itself, our personal conscious- 
ness, however it be that we are yet unable to see how it 
is possible that it can ever be restored, we have at least, 
while our degree of insight remains so slight as it is, very 
far from the right to assert that nothing answering to it 
may really arrive to take place. The whole tendency of 
a scheme of Development is in truth such as leads ex- 
pressly to the thorough reversal of the original notion 
of Individuality, as one that now shows itself of purely 
imaginary construction, possessing no counterpart in the 
reality of things. In the influence of that scheme upon 
our own habitual feeling, it may be said that it is im- 
possible to become imbued with its principle without in 
a manner truly recognizing in our own selves almost 
a consciousness back into the past : — how shall it appear 
that there is really any inherent difficulty in believing 
that there may hereafter return a higher consciousness 
that shall even take up within itself all its now severed 
links I 

This surmise of possibility, which, even suppoang it 
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to have any solid foundation at all, is one altogether 
indistinct to reason at present, is so entirely slight and 
unsatisfactory as long as the former impression of the 
true personal fulfilment remains present to the mind as 
an object of desire for comparison with it, as would seem 
to render it a mere mockery when conceived in the light 
of a substitute. But in fact it stands in no such light. 
The essential character of true Beligious Faith, continu- 
ing permanently with us under every form it may take, 
is the spirit of general trust for the future, to preserve 
which inviolate is that which indeed necessitates, and 
surely rewards, the abandoning of every false hope im- 
mediately that our reason has become aware of its 
treacherous nature. Betaining this in its integrity, the 
merest shade of genuine analogous probability is better 
than the utmost vehemence of assurance that builds itself 
upon the urgency of that lower part of our nature which 
we have suflSciently learned to see as needing the constant 
correction of the higher. This correction is the moral 
side of the religious faith, equally necessary to its 
true character; under every form, the spirit of trust 
needs to be purchased by the counter-spirit of self- 
denial. To supply the salutary check to all the over 
self-engrossment of the mind of man, has been the 
function through which it has wrought all that has been 
hitherto gained of moral elevation. At every stage of 
advance has occurred over and over again the natural 
conflict; the constituted nature swelling in indignant 
resistance against the bounds of limitation which are 
necessarily fixed around it for the repression of the self- 
indulgence which claims to be unlimited. We require 
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to learn to submit to be created ! The vis inertice of 
our moral nature cannot do otherwise than prefer to 
remain" imbedded within its already habituated instincts. 
To tear itself away from them is an anguish from 
which it is impossible that it should not shrink, and the 
Religion that comes to demand it is ever that which in 
this natural sense, the " natural man" must truly resist 
with all his might Tf it does not bear this characteristic, 
justified in this manner into Nature's ow^n essential truth, 
no fresh form of Religion can add anything for the 
furthering of human nature. The former phase called 
upon us to cast behind us the w^orld and all its pleasures 
of sense, as if the absolute danger lay in the external 
influence ; — we learn now that what we have, not to cast 
away, but gradually to emerge out of, is the state of mind 
that caused us to cling to gratifications which, in unre- 
strained degree, hindered our spiritual progress. To find 
that to this same class of lower instincts in fact belongs 
the very maintenance of our personal self-love in any 
individual sense, is a trial to our constituted instincts 
harder than any that has yet been undergone. What 
however, would be the value of any new principle, 
( — this is the old training which only show^s itself more 
and more efficient, — ) if it did not enable us to triumph 
over ourselves ? How should we know it at all to be a 
Religion, if it did not bring with it its Cross ! 

Still it is true, that however this may be, as it appears 
to be, the right natural manner of viewing the subject, 
there is very much that it is long difficult for us to 
include wuthin it. There is all that part of our nature, 
the most sensitive and of the greatest present value to us, 
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respecting which it is difficult to us to conceive to what 
class it is to belong : the whole region of our affections, 
respecting which it is next to impossible for us at present 
to determine whether we are to consider it as belonging 
to that which has to be left behind, or to that which 
has to go forward into the future. Here therefore is the 
real scene of our trial. If in our moods of tranquil 
reason we can be content to leave our future destiny- 
altogether in the same guidance that has directed it 
hitherto, and can draw our full enjoyment of this actual 
existence notwithstanding the frailty of the tenure ori 
which we are conscious that we possess it ; there is the 
season in which we find ourselves left in existence only 
as mourners for those who are gone, when the need for 
consolation within us seems that which ought to urge 
forth out of nature an answer for its satisfaction. Is 
such an answer to be found in a faith like the present ? 
— is a question that we may well be asked, and that we 
must not at all events shun to ask ourselves. Surely 
not 1 — Let us, at least, not try to delude ourselves for the 
sake of a vindicatory disclaimer, where vindication can 
never really be needed. — Surely not ! there is truly no 
such satisfaction to be found in this new form of faith ; 
but must we not own to ourselves that in the very want 
lies indeed that which only shows its harmony with all 
else that Nature has brought home to us as her own 
inevitable truth I Neither any where else is there sign 
of perfect satisfaction to be found in Nature. Neither 
satisfaction nor consolation in the absolute sense that 
man has framed for them, appear to be in any respect 
the lot of man. Animating fluctuating enjoyment we 
c c 
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have, to inspirit us in our efforts ; and alleviations in our 
griefs, most of all from the source which causes our 
bitterest pains ; — but in alternate Hope and pang of 
Separation does it appear that we are destined to fulfil 
the human course to the end : Love and Sorrow, as 

twin genii, attending upon us inseparably for ever. 

Without the keen liabiUty to the pain of losing, it would 
seem that we should never have know the true bliss of 
possessing companionship and sympathy. It is the uni- 
versal law of gain through suffering, to which Beligion 
has to bring our nature to submit. 

If our Faith shows to us that never, in the nature of 
things, can either consolation or satisfaction become the 
absolutely perfect things that man counted upon, it shows 
us at least with real certainly that they are growing things ; 
— and surely this is a degree that may suffice us I Every 
where in nature it has brought us to see that there is 
nothing, — except the Divine Essence, which is unknown 
to us, — nothing absolute, but that all is in progress. Ex- 
istence has become throughout, no longer the stationary, 
isolated fact, accomplished by Sovereign fiat, according 
to the early poetry of imagination, " God said : and it 
was done;" but all is a Great Becoming, propelled, — 
so let poetry still represent it, — ^propelled by Love, and 
guided by Law. The theory must work out its own 
perfectness ( — the degree of perfectness of which it is 
capable) ; — and as the starting of it was truly originally 
the consequence of human need, so. will the creation of 
it proceed with the filling up into it of all indeed that 
mankind have ever realized as of true satisfaction in any 
of their previous theories of comfort. And then, as all 
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former analogy has shown us, tlie perfecting of the doc- 
trine will be also the bringing up of man's nature into 
adaptation to it. This is the effectual ground of confi- 
dence, on which we, can never deceive ourselves to rely. 
The discerning what is the real method of Nature's 
dealing with us, will in course of time bring our nature 
itself into accommodation with the view. Not all at 
once ! — the process will take its own time, during which 
it is inevitable that the mind must remain in restless 
condition, conscious of, and alarmed in, the prospect of 
the change; — but here and there are always forward 
spirits which catch the hue of the coming feeling, and 
encourage mankind in general by the beauty of the 
reflection. 

As the view of the whole purpose of being, and 
nature of Life, is undergoing thorough modification, so 
must also necessarily modify itself the aspect of that 
which is only the " Shadow of Life." Under tlie abso- 
lute view of personality, it was inevitable that Death 
should wear no other form than that of Destruction and 
Annihilation; under the new principle which regards 
consciousness as only a temporarily isolated phase of 
continuous existence, and from which the ideas of Des- 
truction and Annihilation have vanished into the same 
unreality with that of proper Individuality, Death be- 
comes at once no more than merely Change. Has the 
idea of Death, indeed, been ever similar in the minds of 
any two out of the multitude of human beings ? Has it 
not been always that image of the ceasing storm, which, 
cast upon the cloudy covering of space, has given its 
reflected promise of peace in terms that are special and 
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appropriate to every individual mind I Religionists have 
thought of dying as a returning to Grod; philosophers 
have described it as a dissolving into the Ocean of being ; 
poets have sprung forwards to the viewing it as the sole 
reality, while Life itself is but the dream. Each gives 
but a different form to the idea whose substance is the 
same in all. Nothing but the form is it possible for us 

m 

to know, and the form is always according to the state 
of mind that paints it. The Oriental aspired to perfect 
Calm : to him therefore eternal calm was the true idea 
of Life. To us, it is that of Death. Let this show us 
how it may come to be that we may regard with total 
difference that w^hich now seems to us the barrier in the 
way of all future hope, and thence the hindrance to all 
whatever of steadfast enjoyment for mortal man. When 
our ideas are once set to harmony with nature's fact of. 
constant progress, the arresting of that general progress 
by limitation within any state of actual being, will be 
felt to be as synonymous with the idea of destruction, 
just as now it seems to be the only idea of permanency. 
And then, — impossible as it may generally appear to us 
at present, — our wishes once having learned to flow 
onwards together with the actual stream of things, in- 
comparably lessened from what we feel it now, however 
probably never to be entirely dissipated, will be the shock 
of resistance which must be caused by the stoppage 
at selfish desires, — at present accustomed through long 
habit, adventitiously fostered, to fix themselves upon 
expectations merely personal.* 



* To lead forward our anticipation as to the degree in which our 
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The coldest comfort it always seems prospectively, to 
be told that we must learn to accommodate ourselves to 
circumstancesj and that the improvement in our lot must 
take place in our own apprehension of it ! Nevertheless 
we uniformly come to find at last that it is the improve- 
ment that is the truest, — that it is indeed that which is 
of only real avail to us.. And it is no slight matter for 
us to know that in fact it will be effected for us, — how- 
ever our own doing is involved in the deed, — by the 
sure Agency that uses us only as its instrument 

In a general view, the chief part of the evil con- 
nected with death must be considered the habitual 
dread of dying. The physical evil attending the actual 
experience, together with the mental suffering inevit- 
ably accompanying the physical, is such as, in the 
normal process of dissolution, requires the aid of human 
sympathy, and not of abstract thought* It is even 



present feeling of personality is likely to undergo change of a refining 
kind, we have only to look back to that monument of its primitive 
groBsness which stands enduringly present to the world in the 
pyramid-tombs of those monster specimens of self-worship, the ancient 
tyrants of Egypt. With such a spectacle to remind us of the wicked- 
ness and futiUty of that which was the completest form of the clinging 
to the present garb of existence, we have all the more reason to rejoice 
in the possibility of our nature being yet freed from the more mode- 
rate degree of the instinct that still belongs to it. 

* In the same manner, with regard to mental infirmity of every 
kind, the medicating power of human proximity is becoming more and 
more recognized. May we not consider the wild theories of mesmerism 
9A in fact a testifying of the new species of energy that is beginning to 
be discerned by men in their increased sympathies, and therefore a true 
foreshadowing of the much greater yet to come ? 
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observable as a phenomenon connected with the gradual, 
natural approach of decease, — ^and as such, indeed, a 
confirmation to be rejoiced in of the present view, — 
that the mind, as it becomes enfeebled, recurring to the 
form of thought proper to childhood, will necessarily, in 
all those cases where the exercise of mature intellect 
has brought the disbelief in personal immortality, resume 
it as an insensible matter of course when declining life 
is bringing the act of separation present to sense. The 
general faith will lose all the distinctness which was 
marking out definite lines of positive result, and diflFuse 
itself back into the vagueness in which the feelings are 
at liberty again to spread themselves out in the abandon- 
ment which induces a calm repose. Very needless is it, 
very untrusting is it in the gentle provision of Nature, 
to suppose that we need to spend " anxious care " to lay 
up a solace for the last hour ourselves; — here, as every 
where else, we have only to follow the true guidance of 
the light within us, to find ourselves the best off in the 
end! 

The fear of death that as a general rule accompanies 
more or less the whole course of life, is a feeling which 
varies so much both in degree and character with dif- 
ferent individual constitution, and different circum- 
stances of education and condition, as to make it difficult 
to represent to ourselves what it should be in its true ^ 
rightful nature.* All the influence of superstition has 



* The idea of Mr. Spencer as to the manner in which the heredi- 
tarily-transmitted feelings of savage life have been gathered up into our 
present complicated and refined sensation, suggests in particular with 
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been to exalt it into proportions that entirely distort its 
natural fiinction. On the one hand, that influence has 
enhanced the fear into so unnatural an agony of terror, 
— on the other hand, it has flattered the personal hope 
into so exaggerated a rapture of confidence, — as to leave 
the real healthy balance of feeling a thing as wavering to 
us in abstract conception, as we see it, with the delight of 
unexpected admiration, to be beautiful, when it is ofiered 
in actaal instance to our contemplation*. Some degree of 
the fear of death appears evidently to our own knowledge 
of the nature of life, to be necessary to the due mainte- 
nance of life. And hence we come again to the conclusion, 
that the true purpose of Nature is^ without the removing 
it, nevertheless continually to diminish it, and by the very 



regard to this uniYei*8ally predominant feelingj,of human nature, how 
much of the actuaUy prevailing fear of death haa probably been derived 
from the violence that ordinarily accompanies death to the lower tribes 
of creation. And thence, if we are indeed authorized thus to believe 
the fear in a great measure adventitious, will not the conviction go far 
to help its removal ? — Does not the retrospect cause to us also the 
xeflected satisfaction, that every individual instance amongst us of 
religious and moral feeling actually overcoming the fear of death, is ia 
fact helping on the growth of the permanent habit for mankind in 
general ? 

* '' Death is as healthy as the healthiest life ; 

It is at once the consequence, and cure, of all disease. 

It is as natural as quiet sleep, as kind a gift of God. 

Oh God, I thank thee that the fear (from which arise all craven 
phantasies, on which are built all tyrannies, which make strong spirits 
bow, and heroes vacillate,) has been destroyed within me." 

(This beautiful extract, from an unknown source, was supplied to 
me out of the notes of a venerable friend.) 
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same means which is effecting all our progress of every 
other kind : — by the increase, namely, of that capability 
of abstract existence, or of truly going forth beyond its 
actual condition, which more and more characterizes the 
higher nature of the mind, as it also characterizes the 
higher culture of the mind going on within the range of 
our own experience. Notwithstanding apparent excep- 
tions to the rule, occasioned by the general acuteness of 
sensibility which accompanies the refining of our Hature, 
and which consequently, in morbid instances of want of 
balance in the constitution, will show itself in an aggra- 
vated intensity of personal suffering, — it appears as if 
we might safely assure ourselves, that it is the uniform 
tendency of the order of Nature, that the effect of every 
kind of mental enlargement is to obtain a real mastery 
over the sphere of lower sensation; constantly, in the 
general increase of powers, enhancing the relative pre- 
dominance which enables the higher constituted being to 
control, and derive good out of, those inherent evils which 
subdue and crush the lower nature. We have constant 
instances around us to show indeed practically, how truly 
every capacity to take interest in that which is outside of 
us, diminishes in some certain degree both the habitual 
apprehension, and present feeling of physical suffering ; 
and the dread of death, and suffering of death, is only the 
extreme case of human trial. Not only do we commonly 
see, how even in the last emergency of nature, the warm 
affection of the parent carries anxiety forward into the 
destiny of the child, as that which is still most intimate 
to itself; not only how the strong excitement of religious 
anticipation makes the mind spring over the sense of 
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bodily pain ; — but abundant examples are also before us, 
of noble encouragement, in which the same absorption 
and self-forgetfulness proceed to far higher extent, from 
that part of our nature which possesses in itself the 
capability of so much greater an amount of self-abstrac- 
tion, the moral and intellectual. How often have we had 
before us the spectacle of illustrious instances in which, 
the abstract aims of philanthropy, pursued with the 
generosity of a genuine devotion, — or the abstract pur- 
suit of science, carried on as we see that it can be carried 
on, with the true intensity of passion, — have been proved 
capable of affording that triumph over immediate suffer- 
ing which bestows upon us the right to exult in the 
possibility of our nature I 

To enable us to attain this victorious largeness of 
mind, is the aim of our Religion, as it has ever been 
the aim of all Religion whatsoever. We hope now, as 
experience has taught us, no longer for the change that 
in one sudden moment, in the twinkling of an eye, was 
to clothe upon us the spiritual investment of the new 
being, and transfer us to the new heavens and new earth ; 
— but we look for, in genuine faith, as we endeavour in 
true practical labouring to promote," the gradual, seed- 
ripening, unfolding of the season in which it shall be the 
purpose of the natural-divine ordaining to give unto us 
the kingdom, and enable us to trample our present sor- 
rows and our present sins under our feet. To obtain 
this kingdom within us, our religion needed to be that 
which truly it is, a power that thoroughly pervades and 
works into every part of us. The first external religion 
set itself in direct antagonism to that part of our nature, 
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which at first below, thence became in fact above it. 
The isolated character of its institution, and indeed of 
every other human institution before the general principle 
of development is recognized as blending all in one, has 
started the different spheres of mental occupation all 
asunder, as in the spirit of general repulsion. The feel- 
ings of men have ranged themselves in parties respecting 
them; — settled their attachments upon them in several 
exclusiveness and mutual defiance, and resisted with 
all their might the great agency of ever-constructing 
Nature to link them together again. Not seeing the 
circular perfectness of the movement by which she 
works out her mode of spiral progression, one-sided 
mortals, at their opposite points, have clung to the 
" whirhng wheel of Time" as if to stay it from tear- 
ing them away from the perceptions they have grown 
accustomed to estimate, not believing that the same 
prospect was sure to come round to them again, how- 
ever in different wise. By the revolving^ of the mighty 
Thought, in us and through us, comes at last, out of 
its many revolutions, the union into our being -of all 
our human powers: all bent, all woven, into concert 
for working onwards together. Hitherto religion has 
been a thing far away from daily secular life ; the body 
has been condemned as the impediment hung about the 
neck of the soul to encumber its flight to the heavens. 
Hitherto, to say all at once, the life of the spirit, or 
fancy, has been one thing, the life of practical deed, or 
fact, has been another. The Dichtung and the Wahrheit 
are now blended into one, and each gives its character- 
istics to heighten and enrich the other! 
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Credo ut inteUigam : — "I believe, in order that I may 
understand," was the beantifal trust embodied in the 
form through which we have now passed : — closely akin 
to the feeling that is framed in a setting of still more 
gem-like words in the " saying" that remains for ever as 
the promise of universal religion, — " The pure in heart 
shall see God." Here have we made sure to us the one 
constant element of principle, that conscious integrity 
of the inner being is that which alone enables us to re- 
ceive the creative impulses of the divine nature without* 
We are now in the act of assimilating the farther prin- 
ciple, that to learn how to see, or to know, — to gain in 
any kind a real intellectual advance, — is at the same 
time to bring the true nutriment that is needed by our 
moral nature. The more we understand^ the more also 
shall we be able to believe. And the mode of the whole 
progress, now worked into the beginning appearance of 
established system, has, after all, the true recommenda- 
tion that it is no other than the carrying out of that which 
was the first dawning instinct of it, started at the very 
commencement of moral science in the world. The 
original precept of the old Stoics, — " Strive to live in 
harmony with Nature," — is a maxim that seems as if it 
had been expressly framed in presage of this modem 
theory of development t and surely it is one that has a 
perfectness in its mode of fashioning out the notion of 
man's proper duty not likely to be ever surpassed. How 
can a general conception be framed more faithful and 
complete, than that man's part in the great concerted 
arrangement is solely to lend his willing efforts to bring 
himself into adaptation to the general harmony at which 
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Nature itself is aiming ? Witliin the notion is included 
all that religion enforces both as to the passive duty of 
submission, and the active duty of working together with 
God. The true idea was struck, — although later wisdom 
has indeed found another precept to add, " equal to it," 
which brings the theoretic principle closer for practical 
detail, by guiding our selection to the rightful beginning 
with " the duty that is nearest to us." Taken together, 
the two seem truly a first and second commandment that 
may go with us to the end of time ! And they are aflber 
all parallel to, or rather the true following out of, those 
of our former version. What is the love of God but the 
affection proceeding fi^om conscious community of in- 
terest that binds us together with Universal Being? 
and what is the love of our neighbour but the impulse 
that in fact affords the guiding to our nearest duty? 
Religion gave the first recognition of the divine truth 
of the human sentiment It received into itself the 
entire depth of human feeling, and bestowed in return 
upon it the stamp and sanction of Nature's assenting 
correspondence. And therefore is it that Religion 
remains necessarily and for ever to us the aspect of 
human nature and human concerns, which as it first 
proves, so also, by its constant interchangeableness with 
it, continues to add to, the trustworthiness of the aspect 
that is properly our own. The merely intellectual view 
of things, unimbued, as religion is, with that transfusion 
of the inner nature, is necessarily partial and delusive. 
The "seeing of God" which is accomplished only by 
means of purifying the communication that brings us 
into conscious union with Him, is the true Light that 
needs to come into the World. 
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The conclusion of the whole matter thus comes to us, 
that whether we regard the nature of our Progress as, 
in the religious aspect, a learning on our own part to 
know God; or reversely, in the philosophical aspect, 
as the fact of God finding an expression for Himself in 
human nature : the idea is still essentially one and the 
same ; — simply transposed, in one of those evolutions 
of thought which constitute its universal mode of ad- 
vance. Our religion, or the full bent of our heart to 
seek our true and central aim and end, is nothing but 
the other side of the obverse thought, which represents 
the work as the opening of a new communication, or 
starting of a fresh nerve of union towards greater 
concentration within the life of Deity. Through us 
more and more is pouring of His Divine energy: — 
here lies our Glory and our Duty. All our religions 
and oiir philosophies are His strivings all the more for 
being truly our own. Not till we know the work to be 
truly our own, can we do it effectually ; — to know that 
it is effectual, is at once to carry our thought into the 
infinite train of consequences, that makes us feel with 
a far deeper earnestness of truth, how the work that 
is ours is at the same time immeasurably more than 
ours^ And thus it is that we come back again to find 
the true logic of the otherwise illogical sequence : We 
must work the work, for it is God that worketh in us 
to do His own good pleasure. 



THE END. 



J. 8. LIMWOOD, FRINTBR) COVBNTBT. 
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^* The essay of Miss Hennell on ' Christianity and Infidelity' is a prize 
composition, and takes its peculiar shape under the conditions which 
were assigned to the competitors. The object of the donor was to ob- 
tain the statement of arguments on both sides, derived from the best 
authors, and so arranged on opposite pages as to afford a conspectus of 
this controversy easily to be taken in. Tlie authoress has executed her 
task with perfect fumesa and impartiality, applying and condensing the 
antagonist pleas with great tact and skilL Nevertheless, the scheme 
of the work, as laid down, has been a serious disadvantage to her ; and, 
judging from the more original portions, we should have much preferred 
a pierfectlv original essay of l^r own on the same subject, or some 
portion of it, in which she would have followed altogether her own 
design and her own taste." — Wettmintter Review, April, 1857. 

" The fscfupulous candour and fairness with which the difficult task 
has been executed will be appreciated by every reader of this volume. 
Although Miss Hennell bears a name which holds a distinguished place 
among the earnest advocates of free thought — indeed, the name of 
Charles Hennell is quite the most eminent among modem English 
writers on the side of free biblical criticism — yet would it be difficult, 
if not imposEdble, for any one ignorant of the &ct, to determine on 
which side of the question she herself would be found; and no one 
acquainted with controversy needs to be told how singular a merit this 
implies.. .Into any of the vexaUe queationes argued here we cannot enter. 
Instead of discussion let us quote the noble passage in which Miss 
Hennell expounds the answer to the objection that without revelation 
there can be no ground for belief in the moral government of the world. 
...This admirable extract leads us to remark on the general vigour with 



which Miaa HenneU's ezpontions are written ; indeed, except when the 
is quoting some splendid passage from Isaac Taylor, or some clear direct 
passage from Archbishop Whatelv, we greatly prefer her own exposition 
to the patch- work of extracts, which her desire for perfect fairness has 
made necessary." — Leader, 

'< Miss Hennell starts from that point of the discussion at which the 
nature and reasonableness of revelation come under view, advancing 
thence to the particular narrative in the Kble, as affected by internal 
and external evidence, and the testimony of Jewish and heathen his- 
torians ; and next, considering the whole series of doubts and demon- 
strations in a spirit of the most impartial analysis. We have not met 
with a better manual for the use of religious studtots." — AikeMswai, 

*' Mr. HenneU's treatise presents a comprehensive, lucid, and temperate 
exposition of the arguments for and against the Christian system, in aU 
the most important aspects in which the subject has been treated in 
controversy. Many of the statements and arguments being quoted 
from the works of writers of note, Mr. HenneU's volume is useful for 
reference, as weU as in itself an able contribution to the Uterature of 
the subject" — LUerary OazeUe. 

" Both sides are stated with impartiality ; and together form a valu- 
able compendiiun of aU that has been written on the subject. In the 
hands of those who frequently meet with infidel sentiments, which 
they have neither time nor abiUty to investigate f uUy, this treatise wiU 
be peculiarly usefuL" — BriUsk Banner. 

" For our own part, we regard the volume as an admirable manual ; 
men who defend, and mean to defend, the religion of Jesus, but who 
have Uttle time at command, and access to few books of real merit, wiU 
find in this most suggestive work, that which, if carefuUy pondered, 
wiU expand their inteUect, correct their judgment, and strengthen their 
reasoning powers. Such may thank us for calling their attention to 
this work." — Christian Nem. 

" The author has confined her plan almost exclusively to the phUo- 
iophieal argum^its, and has barely noticed the large and important daas 
of questions relating to Christianity as an historical religion. With the 
exception, somewhat significant, of leaving out of view that side on 
which it is least assailable, the author has carried out her plan with 
praiseworthy impartiality, and her work wiU be useful to those who 
may wish to leam the chief objections urged by sceptical phUosophy to 
Christianity as a divine revelation, and the replies of some of its ablest 
modem defenders... We should have no hesitation in putting this weU- 
arranged balance of the difficulties on both sides of tb.e question into 
the_ hands of any thoughtful inquirer, leaving him to form his own 
judgment on the evidence fairly laid before him." — Inquirer, 

'* It is original in its design, but this originaUty is profoimdly defec- 
tive — Whence the book (although exceUent in composition) wiU be, to a 
comparative extent a fidlure. Mr. Baillie's idea was to have the best 
arguments of Christianity confronted with the ablest replies of InfideUty. 
But where are the best arguments of Christianity to be found? — as- 
suredly they ought to be sought for in the Bible, and not in the works 



of its apologists... This Essay professes to be written to show both sides 
(which it does to a certain extent), but with one exception there is not 
a single quotation from the ste^dard works of Atheism, as showing 
the arguments of Infidelity. Voltaire, &c., are completely ignored.*' — 
Invettigator, 

" Miss HenneU's 'Christianity and Infidelity' presents the Freethought 
controversy in the highest class of works." — JUatoner, 

" The points at issue are often put with great force and distinctness 
Any one interested in dwelling on the varied arguments, or in a state of 
doubt, may gather service from these pagoS' It is too brief and incom- 
ptlete, however, to serve as any more than a manual of instruction, of 
which the lessons conveyed need to be more fully expounded and illus- 
trated. Perhaps to many minds it is on that account all the better 
adapted to convey, by a very simple method, an idea of those great 
fundamental truths which any number of volmnes would not exhaust. 
Discretion and deamess, with succinctness of speech, characterize this 
important essay." — Dover Chronicle, 

'' Conceive a man of excellent faculties and balanced mordU to have 
employed himself for many years in collating the arguments on the 
leading topics of discussion between ' Christianity' and ' Infidelity/ and 
to have arranged them in a common-place book, in logical order, on 
opposite pages. It is a thing which many an ' anxious inquirer' has 
tried to do, and actually begun to do. In this most valuable volume, 
it i$ done to hie hand, ready for annotations, and supplements, of his 
own ad libitum. Here he wiU find Palev and Qreg, Newman and 
Bogers, Butler and Theodore Parker, conm>nted 'at one view,' by a 
patient, cautious, earnest thinker, whose work has all the value which 
usually attaches to a labour of love. The thing is reliably done, and we 
should imagine thousands will be thankful for iL Heartily we commend 
the book to ministers, to students, to reading-societies, to solitary in- 
quirers, and to thoughtful readers in general It is long since a work 
has so completely enhsted our sympathies by its design, and challenged 
our cordial approval by its execution... If the work should pass into a 
second edition, we venture to suggest that the section devoted to the 
Atonement should be extended... M^ht we ask if Mr. Hennell is familiar 
with James Hartineau's Liverpool Lecture, on the ' Scheme of Vicarious 
Redemption' ? We put the question, not only with reference to the 
Atonement, but to Mr. Martineau's incidental discussion of the basis of 
the 'Analogy.' " — Brittol Advertieer. 

" Those who have never doubted, will not meddle with this book ; 
but those who are in doubt, and who feel that they must think those 
doubts out, will find this book the very book they want. It is the 
fairest work we have ever seen, and the careful, studious reading of it 
can hardly fail to bring one who is halting between two opinions to a 
final decision. Into the questions at issue we cannot here enter, but we 
heartily recommend the book to those who must think and are not 
afraid of thinking. Both parties ought to read it, for it will give each 
a fair view of the other, and all who are or may be engaged in contro- 
versy may learn a lesson from the calm, candid, honeet, and noble 
spirit in which it is written."— ^tnntn^Aom Daily Prtee, 



